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sisted of only | $ xxi-xxiii is fals¢ rhe twenty chapters discussing t 
tateu sm are the freshest and strongest in the book. It is unfortunat 
st the chapter purporting to give the testimony ‘ f Christ to the point at issut 

so brief and unsatisia tory 

Professor Harman has utilized the results of Egyptology with skill in treating 
Genesis. When he comes to the Book of Daniel he wields Assyriology with 
ke effect. The Greek names for musical instruments are thought by many to 
gate this prophet to a date subsequent to Alexander the Great. But “long 
before the Greeks began to write history they had, as friends and foes, come into 
anifold contact with the empire of the Assyrians. The battle and victory of 
erib the eighth century B. C., over a Greek army which had penetrated 
into Cilicia, is fully attested by a relation out of the Babylonian history of Bero- 
sus. On the other hand, the extensive commerce of Greek colonies must not un- 


requently have led Greek merchants into Assyrian territory.” The quotation is 


follows it with a query: “Why should two or three Greek words in 





aniel, the names of musica] instruments, which would travel with the instru- 
ments themselves, be thought to indicate that the book was wr n long after the 
Babylonian captivity?” One echoes the author's “ Why? 


The Introduction to the New Testament is less full than to the Old. Perhaps it 


16 


s less valuable. What can be said about Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 





Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, in thirty pages? Such 
eagerness is tantalizing. We may sing] 


e out for praise two chapters elsewhere. 
I 





e first is on the “ Diffusion of the Greek Language in the Roman Empire at the 


bristian Epoch.” The second is on the “Evidence of the Genuineness of the 


ospels from their Superscriptions.” Both are piquant and instructive. The 
,or meets well the objections of Baur and Hilgenfeld to the genuineness of the 
sstoral Epistles. The Apocalypse ntrary to Luther, Neander, Liicke, and 





eek, but with Eichhorn, Stuart, Lange, Gieseler, and Luthardt, he ascribes to 
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MARCH, 1890. 


Arr. L—THE PROPHECY OF ISATLAIL* 
Tue wide scope, far-reaching perspective, and remarkable vivid- 
ness of the visions of this Hebrew seer mark them as the cul- 
minating point of prophetic ken, even among the extraordinarily 
endowed guides of the chosen people in their high national and 
ecclesiastical mission ; while the brilliancy of his diction, the 
sublimity of his theism, and especially the spirituality of his 
lessons, have not only delighted the reader and charmed the 
philosopher of all succeeding ages, but have gained for him the 
distinguishing epithet, in later times, of “the evangelical 
prophet.” Of his early cireamstances we scarcely know more 
than the name of his father; but from the day of his youthful 
consecration in Jehovah’s temple to his traditionary martyr- 
dom in advanced age, we find him a polished courtier and sa- 
gacious statesman, yet a sturdy reformer and public censor, as 
well as a gifted poet and careful annalist, in the eventful medial 
period of the Judaic monarchy which witnessed the civil and 
religious fluctuations arising from the contest for mastery 
between the sovereigns of Egypt, on the southern border, 
and those of Assyria and Chaldea, successively, on the north- 
ern. Shut in on the west by the Mediterranean, then naviga- 
ble by Greek pirates and Phenician merchants alone, and by 
the ever impassable desert on the east, Palestine was the great 
natural highway, from the days of Sesostris to those of Alex- 


* The series of critical articles on Old Testament books to appear in the Review 
this year was introduced by Professor Harman in the January number; the second 
article is now presented to our readers.—EDITOR. 
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ander, for the battalions that tramped and the squadrons that 
rolled to and fro, in cycles of conquest, over the elevated pla- 
teau of Western Asia, from the teeming valley of the Euphra- 
tes, the cradle of the post-diluvian race, whose huge mounds 
still entomb, amid the now solitary landscape, the libraries that 
chronicle its early grandeur, to the garden-plot of the Nile, 
memorable in later ages only as the still more superb cemetery 
of remote but equally populous antiquity, the vaults and 
walls of whose mausolea are the other vast gallery, portraying 
those gigantic tournaments of the most powerful and cultured 
nations then extant. Isaiali’s times were fraught with the ele- 
ments that wrought the downfall of the kingdom of Israel in 
his own day, and which portended the Babylonian captivity in 
the future ; namely, moral and political degeneracy in the chosen 
people, and ambition and profligacy in foreign powers. Both 
sprang froin the common root of human depravity, and both were 
to be. used by divine Providence in punishing the guilty subjects 
of it as well at home as abroad. Isaiah’s prophecies, accordingly, 
are a rapid, but often minute, panorama in advance of this great 
scene, and both Jew and Gentile are delineated in graphic 
touches as figuring together upon it; while the grand outcome 
is at length displayed in the lowly person and theocratic rule of 
the Messiah; and his tragic career is the key to the whole story. 
The seheme does not end until the millennial glory is attained, 
and searcely stops until the very gates of heaven are reached. 


It.is our purpose to survey briefly, but critically, these splendid 


carteons, especially in view of certain opinions of late pro- 
pounded eoncerning their unity, purport, and value in the line 
of Christian evidence; and we hope to close with some practi- 
cal inferences on the subject. 


I. SraTEMENT OF THE Case. 

The book in which these prophecies are contained naturally 
divides itself into two main portions, the separating line being 
at the beginning of the fortieth chapter. We offer a brief 
analysis of each part, couched in popular style, as we wish our 
article to be a generally readable one, although it is the result 
of a long and painstaking study of the book. 

The first portion opens with a general rebuke of the apostasy 
of the times, especially in the form of hypocrisy (chap. i), for 
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which Judea in particular is threatened with the oncoming cap- 
tivity, intermingled with sketches of comfort from the prospect 
of the future glory (ii-iv). Then follows a beautiful allegory of 
the sacred vineyard so soon to be desolated (v). After this we 
have a series of historical utterances, giving, first, the prophet’s 
own commission (vi) and personal relations, namely, the sign of 
Immanuel, both in its immediate and its distant import (vil-ix, 7); 
and, secondly, a lesson to the effect that the divine supremacy 
was to be maintained through the near agency of the Assyrian 
invaders, and their summary check (ix, 8-x). The third section 
is a purely prophetic one, giving a bright picture of the Messianic 
age (xi), followed by a jubilant hymn on the same theme (xii). 
Next comes a dirge over the several nations, far and near, that 
should be overthrown in the interval (all as a preparation for the 
aggrandizement of the chosen people); namely, Babylon herself 
(xiii-xiv, 27), Philistia (xiv, 28-32), Moab (xv, xvi), and Damas- 
cus (xvii); followed by intimations, more or less severe, to Ethiopia 
(xvili), Egypt (xix), Egypt and Ethiopia again together (xx), Baby- 
lon once more totally (xxi, 1-10), Idumea eventually (xxi, 11, 12), 
likewise the nomads of the desert (xxi, 13-17), with delineations 
of the stirring scenes at home in connection with the approaching 
Assyrian invasion (xxii, 1-14), including the deposition of the prime 
minister there for official corruption (xxii, 15-25), and closing 
with the temporary blow upon Phenicia at the hands of the 
Babylonians (xxiii). The fifth section consists of mingled warn- 
ings and encouragements to the chosen people, such as the deso- 
lation of the land meanwhile (xxiv), praise and hope for the 
preservation, nevertheless (xxv, xxvi), a prefiguration of the 
release from captivity (xxvii), denunciation of both kingdoms 
for their impious sensuality and worldly confidence (xxviii), a 
threat of punishment, especially upon Jerusalem, until she should 
at last repent (xxix), the futility of dependence upon Egypt 
against the Assyrians (xxx, xxxi), a promise that Jehovah would 
still be the Saviour of his people (xxxii, xxxiii), and an assurance 
that Idumea should not escape the ravages of war (xxxiv), the 
whole rounding up with a pean of the glorious return from ex- 
ile, foreshadowing its Messianic consummation (xxxv), The sixth 
and last section of this first portion of the book is made up entirely 
of narratives of events that occurred under the prophet’s own ob- 
servation, and which are evidently transcripts from the public 
archives, probably those written by himself, as they are almost 
verbatim copies of the records found in the Second Book of Kings; 
they rehearse the failure of Sennacherib’s expedition against Je- 
rusalem (xxxvi, xxxvii), the miraculous cure of Hezekiah (xxxviii), 
and the rebuke of his royal vanity as displayed to the Babylonian 
envoys (xxxix). The second portion of the book, which occupies 
nearly as much space as the first, is of a more purely didactic and 
spiritual character, and falls into a less number of subdivisions, 
Still, perfectly harmonizing with Isaiah’s way of discriminating, 
the subdivisions are distinct and as instructive as they are clear. 
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Section one may be entitled a treatise on the moral import of the 
near future ; comprehending the return from Babylon as a vindi- 
cation of Jehovah’s goodness and power (x1), the release from ex- 
ile as to become a refutation of idolatry (xli), Jehovah’s servant, 
that is, Israel, and especially its representative, the Messiah (xlii), 
Israel amid varied experience a witness for Jehovah (xliii), Israel 
therefore exhorted to confide in Jehovah (xliv), Cyrus as the 
destined deliverer of Israel from Babylon (xlv, xlvi), Babylon’s 
bitter reverse as sure to come (xlvii), and the lessons from all this 
for Israel (xlviii). Section two foretells the evangelization that 
will at length follow ; comprising the expansion of Zion by the 
admission of the Gentiles (xlix), the only Saviour from the bond- 
age of sin, as well as from national servitude (I-li, 8), the glorious 
change awaiting Zion on the return from exile and afterward 
(li, 9-lii, 12), the mission of the Redeemer, that is, the Messiah, 
to suffer for the sins of men (lii, 13-liii), Zion consoled for all her 
afflictions in the exile and later (liv), and the general invitation 
to share Zion’s immunities (lv—lvi, 8). Section three details the 
then existing degeneracy of the n: ition, and its cure; embracing a 
dese ription of the prev: alent immoral lity as requiring severe cor- 
rection (lvi, 9-lvii), that worship thenceforth was to be rendered 
sincere (Iviii), and that public crime should be purged away (lix). 
Section four concludes the book with glimpses of the distant ex- 
altation through the coming distress ; including a prefiguration 
of the full prosperity of Zion (Ix), a prediction of the inaugura- 
tion of the Gospel (Ixi), a solemn promise of the expanded honor 
of the Church (Ixii), a declaration that the heathen (even the 
rancorous Edomites) should yet join reclaimed Israel in acknow]l- 
edging Jehovah (lxill, 1-14), a bemoaning in prayer of the 
approaching penalty of captivity (Ixili, 15-Ixiv), an announce- 
ment of the calling of the Gentiles with the remnant of the Jews, 
so as to usher in a new era of finally universal peace (Ixv), and 
lastly, Jehovah’s permanent discriminations in the spiritual reign 
of the Messiah (xvi). 


From this necessarily rapid review of the main outlines of 
Isaiah’s brilliant book, which is essential to a comprehension of 
the argument we are about to adduce, it will readily be seen 
that the two halves are considerably different in some respects ; 
the former being, generally speaking, incoherent, political, and 
denunciatory, while the latter is mostly systematic, cosmopoli- 
tan, and ethical. On the ground of this difference a theory 


has been propounded in modern times of the twofold author- 
ship of the book, the former half being still conceded to the 
Isaiah of history, while the latter is accredited to some unknown 
and later writer, whom the theorists, for lack of any other 
name, usually designate as the Pseudo-Isaiah or the Deutero- 
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Isaiah. Tt is to the consideration of this question that we 


now address ourselves.* 


II. Discussion oF THE Svussect. 


Our first remark is, that the difference claimed is, in general 
terms, at once freely admitted ; it is patent on the face of the 


* Delitzsch (Commentary on Isaiah, Clark’s edition, i, 57) gives a pithy account 
of this hypothesis: “The critical treatment of Isaiah commenced as follows: It 
began with the second part. Koppe first of all expressed some doubts as to the 
genuineness of chap, 1. Ddéderlein then gave utterance to a decided suspicion 
ag to the genuineness of the whole; and Justi, followed by Eichhorn, Paulus, and 
Bertholdt, raised this suspicion into firm assurance that the whole was spurious. 
The result thus obtained could not possibly continue without reaction upon the first 
part. Rosenmiiller, who was always dependent upon his predecessors, was the 
first to question whether the oracle against Babylon, in chap. xiii-xiv, 23, was 
really Isaiah’s, as the heading affirms; and to his great relief Justi and Paulus 
undertook the defense of his position. Further progress was now made, With 
the first oracle against Babylon in chap. xiii-xiv, 23, the second, in chap. xxi, 1-10, 
was also condemned; and Rosenmiiller was justly astonished when Gesenius 
dropped the former but maintained that the argument with regard to the 
latter was inconclusive. There still remained the oracle against Tyre, in chap. 
xxiii, which might either be left as Isaiah’s or attributed to a younger un- 
known prophet, according to the assumption that it predicted the destruction 
of Tyre by Assyriaus or by Chaldeans. Eichhorn, followed by Rosenmiiller, 
decided that it was not genuine. But Gesenius understood by the destroyers 
the Assyrians; and, as the prophecy consequently did not extend beyond 


Isaiah’s horizon, he defended its authenticity. Thus the Babylonian series 


was set aside, or, at any rate, pronounced thoroughly suspicious. But tle keen 
eyes of the critics made still further discoveries. Eichhorn found a play upon 
words in the cycle of predictions in chaps. xxiv-xxvii, which was unworthy of 
Isaiah. Gesenius detected an allegorical announcement of the fall of Babylon. 
Consequently, they both condemned these three chapters; and it had its effect, for 
Ewald transferred them to the time of Cambyses. Still shorter work was made 
with the cycle of predictions in chapters xxxiv, xxxv, on account of their relations 
to the second part. Rosenmiiller pronounced them, without reserve, ‘a song 
composed in the time of the Babylonian captivity, when it was approaching its 
termination.’ This is the true account of the origin of the criticism upon Isaiah. 
It was in the swaddling clothes of rationalism that it attained its maturity. Its 
first attempts were very juvenile. The names of its founders have been almost 
forgotten. It was Gesenius, Hitzig, and Ewald who first raised it to the eminence 
of a science.” 

A copious discussion of the minutiz of the controversy may be found in Lange’s 
Commentary on Isaiah (Am. ed., pp. 12-25). Naglesbach himself there supposes 
that transpositions in Isaiah’s text have been made by transcribers, and he thus 
seeks to explain the chronological difficulty of chap. xxxviii, 1. He seems to have 
overlooked the fact that this solution will not apply to the parallel statement in 
2 Kings xx, 6, nor to the corroboration of the present reading arising from a com- 


parison of 2 Kings, xx, 6, with xviii, 2. 
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book, and has always been observed; no competent expositor 
denies it, and we have above frankly granted it, and even laid 
bare its foundation. The real question at issue under this head 
is this: Is the disparity so radical and extensive as to justify the 
supposition of a diversity of authorship? We maintain that it 
is not, and for the following reasons : 

L, The external ti stimony as Ove ruhelming against the hy- 
pothesis of a duplex authorship. Not a whisper or suspicion 
of such a theory is to be found, so far as we can discover, in 
any ancient writer, many of whom were quite as well qualified 
and fully as acute as any modern critic to suggest and decide 
upon such a question. The Jews of all ages, including our 
Lord himself and his apostles, cite abundantly from both parts 
of the book, often by express name, without the least diserimi- 
nation, or showing the slightest symptom of misgiving as to 
the authorship of either. In like manner religious teachers 
and scholars of the highest grade in modern times quote and 
expound passages from both parts indifferently in this respect, 
intentionally ignoring the theory in question, although aware of 
it. The great mass of professed critics at the present day repu- 
diate the hypothesis altogether, and the few that openly espouse 
and advocate it are almost, if not altogether, of the negative 
or destructive school, who are ready to pick nearly every other 
book of the Bible to pieces on the most frivolous pretext. 

Moreover, no manuscript or version exists, or at least has yet 
been brought to light, which at all countenances such a dismem- 
berment of Isaiah’s book. It stands in every canon, ritual, and 
service volume an entire and complete unit, without bracketed 
diminution or apocryphal addition, or any other mark what- 
ever of doubt as to the authenticity of either portion. 

In fact, the originators and supporters of the opinion in ques- 
tion rest their whole cause upon internal evidence, not presum- 
ing to claim external testimony for it. They admit that it is 
merely an hypothesis, and seek only to fortify it by magnifying 
the variations already pointed out. They really have nothing 
new to offer beyond what has always been known, and, as we 
hope to show, can be satisfactorily explained on other princi- 
ples. It requires some more palpable and positive proof to 


overthrow such a mass of unanimous conviction on a matter 
that has stood the scrutiny of ages. 
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2. On the other hand, we contend that the two portions of 
Isaiah’s prophecies are not only not discrepant, but actually 
harmonious, and that they mutually sustain each other. For 
this purpose we will compare them more closely and exactly 
in the light of the foregoing analysis. The argument is a 
brief one, however, and we do not need to go into tedious de- 
tails. A comparatively small number of clear coincidences 
will be decisive, in the acknowledged absence of direct contra- 
dictions or manifest incongruities. 

In the first place, scarcely any new topics are introduced in 
the latter half of the book that were not at least hinted at or 
germinally contained in the former half. For example, the 
great lessons of legal and moral purity are plainly alluded to 
and earnestly enforced repeatedly in both halves; hypocrisy, 
luxury, and cruelty are emphatically denounced in both; and 
Jehovah’s worship alone is pointedly and imperatively required. 
The Messianic nature of the Jewish economy and destiny is 
clearly unfolded in both, and it is in the former portion (vii, 14, 
ix, 6) that those striking passages concerning Immanuel, the 
God-man, occur. Even the calling of the Gentiles, that so- 
esteemed innovation of early Christianity, which is prominent 
in the latter part of the book, is more than adumbrated in the 
former part also (ii, 2-4; xi, 10; xix, 18-25). The millennium 
is not foreshadowed in the latter half of the book only, but is 
decidedly intimated in the former half likewise (ii, 4, xi, 6-9, 
compared with Ixv, 25). 

In the second place, to the objection that the great stumbling- 
block of Judaism—the doctrine of a suffering Messiah— which 
is stated so conspicuously and mostly in the past tense, as if an 
accomplished fact, in the central chapter of the second portion 
(liii), is not distinctly intimated in the former portion ; we 
reply that nevertheless we find passages in the earlier part of 
the book which not very obscurely imply the cognate truth of 
the patient character of the Redeemer (xi, 4, xxxii, 2), and 
thus ally themselves to kindred ones in the later part too 
(xlii, 2, 3; Ixi, 1-3). In like manner is the famous prediction 
of Cyrus by name (xliv, 28, xlv, 1-4) as the future deliverer 
of the captive Jews, especially pointed to as marking a dif- 
ferent epoch in the history of prophecy. Indeed, some 
go so far as to infer that it must have been written after the 
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event, reasoning on the perverse principle of the improbability, 
or rather impossibility, of such a preannouncement. This is 


* to take the old infidel position, assumed by Celsus and Porphyry 


against the genuineness of certain parts of Daniel, especially 
the eleventh chapter, which so minutely traces the course of 
the Ptolemaie dynasty. But why should it be thought impos- 
sible for God to inspire a prophet with a knowledge of Cyrus’s 
name centuries before his birth any more than to inform him 
of the events themselves? The fact of the Jews’ deliverance 
from the Babylonian exile is clearly foretold in the first half of 
Isaiah (xi, 11-16, xiv, 1-4, xxxv, 10), and the agency of the 
Medes and Persians is explicitly mentioned as effecting it 
(xiii, 17-19, xxi, 2, 9); and why might not the same prophet 
go on in the latter part of his book to give further details ? 
It seems to us the most natural and consistent thing in the world 
for him to do so. In a similar way, after having given some 
particulars concerling the birth of the Messiah in his earlier 
prophecies, he might well be supposed to add others concerning 
the Messiah’s death in his later prophecies. So also he might 
very rationally and appropriately supplement the account of the 
Messiahi’s advent, pretigured in the earlier portion of his book, 
by specitic allusion to his forerunner—tle Baptist—in the later 
portion (xl, 3). No one ean deny the feasibility or credibility 
of such a course except on the a proort principle of denying 
real foreknowledge by inspiration to the prophet. To sucha 
miserable shift are unbelievers at last reduced. 

In the third and last place we perceive no distinctive pecul- 
iarity in the style or phraseology of the writer in these two 
portions of the book, such as to negative his identity. Both 
are splendid in their execution, the first half certainly not the 
least so, in parts at least ; for example, chap. xxi—xxii, 14, which 
is unsurpassed, if equaled, by any passage of Scripture for 
boldness of conception, magnificence of imagery, vividness of 
portrayal, and terseness of diction. Nor is there any thing 
remarkable in the variation of plan and method adopted in the 
two parts of the book—one miscellaneous and the other consec- 
utive. Such an arrangement might easily be paralleled in the 


works of many an author. Indeed, it would be the most sim- 
ple and self-prompted proceeding imaginable for the prophet, 
in his declining years, to gather up in a somewhat promiscuous 
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manner, the effata of his previous career, uttered or written 
on various occasions and in disconnected records, and to sup- 
plement them by the mature ratiocinations of his later reflec- 
tions and communings in an orderly and more complete form. 


In short, we have in the work before us nothing more than 
a collective and revised edition, by the author himself, of his 
own effusions and fugitive pieces, with a copious appendix ex- 


panding, continuing, illustrating, and completing his various 
themes. Even if there were something entirely new in this 
additional part it would not be at all remarkable; for surely 
the same writer may be supposed to be competent to improve 
upon the productions of his earlier years. We conclude, there- 
fore, from this legitimate process of sifting, collating, and 
deducing, that the book is, in all probability, the work of a 
single individual, as it purports, and has almost universally 
been held, to be ; and that we have no occasion for the hasty 
and gratuitous supposition of two independent writers con- 
sciously or unconsciously co-operating in producing it. 

We may add that we do not deein this question of the iden- 
tity of authorship an idle or unimportant one; for although 
we are not sure who wrote certain others of the books of the 
Bible, and yet do not on that account discard them from the 
canon, the case is different with apocryphal additions, such 
as this in that ease would prove to be; and in fact it is evi- 
dently for the very purpose of invalidating the authority of 
these latter chapters that the theory in question has been pro- 
pounded. The skeptical spirit has taken offense at their ex- 
plicitness, especially in predicting the very name of Cyrus and 
the passion of Christ; and seeks to destroy this clinching proof 
of inspiration and religious doctrine. 


III. Tur Testimony or Propuecy. 

Not content with assailing the integrity of this most eminent 
of all the prophetical books of Scripture, certain parties have 
gone so far as to insinuate doubts concerning, and even openly to 
deny the validity of, prophecy altogether as an evidence of the 
truth of the Bible or as a ground of revelation.* Religion, ac- 

* We intentionally abstain from citing, by name, writers who espouse or indorse 


the opinions here combated, partly because we do not wish to become involved in 
a personal controversy with individuals, but chiefly because we hope that in most 
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cording to them, is henceforth to rest upon a subjective basis, 
and Christianity is to depend wholly upon the “inner con- 
sciousness” of its subjects. A quicksand foundation truly for 
the world-wide and sky-capped structure! On such a theory 
there may be as many creeds as there are persons in the world, 
and one faith is just as good as another. The unity of Chris- 
tendom is lost, and any doctrinal or experimental certainty is 
impossible. In fact, this very sentiment is practically adopted, 
and occasionally not obscurely avowed, by the school in ques- 
tion—an extremely broad-church set of men verily. 

The incentive to this radical and dangerous position is ob- 
vious. Unable to convince the mass of Christian believers that 
the Old Testament is a congeries of apocryphal or mythical 
fragments by unknown hands, and not daring to repeat the 
Jewish and heathen assertions that their predictions have not 
been fairly fulfilled, they at last retreat to the desperate resort 
of averring that the prophecies are, after all, of no essential im- 
portance in these days of religious enlightenment. This is 
about as logical as Paddy’s depreciation of the sun as being un- 
necessary in day-time, when it is so light already! The Bible 
itself has shed all the moral and spiritual luster which the 
present age enjoys, and if it were blotted out, or its rays tem- 
porarily or partially obstructed, we would revert immediately 
to the darkness of heathendom and to the frosts of impiety. 
If an open enemy had dealt this dire blow at our holy religion 
we could have borne it in silence as an eruption of malignant 
spleen; but that professing Christians, members of evangelical 
communions, even teachers of youth, ay, of candidates for the 
sacred ministry, should have thus gone over to the aliens, is, in- 
deed, an alarming and melancholy development, against which 
we enter our solemn and earnest protest. It is our object to 
show very briefly, under the present head, that it is at least 
directly contradicted by Isaiah himself. 

In order to do this we have but to quote his own language, 


instances this may have been done incautiously, and that the expressions used 
do not reflect the deliberate conclusions of their authors. If any one finds that 
) 


the indictment includes himself, he must not complain of the verdict. Neverthe- 


less, it is a significant and painful fact that writers, sometimes of high rank and 


official station, allow themselves, if but occasionally, to be drawn into unguarded 
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which still rings as a clarion note out from the far-off times and 
scenes that were signalized by an apostasy not unlike the one 
we are now rebuking. Jehovah had set his people as witnesses 
to his truth, and they had been unfaithful to the trust. Self- 
confidence, in grosser forms, indeed, than skepticism now 
exhibits, but the same at heart, called for a punishment of 
hondage under pagan auspices as idolatrous as themselves. 
The captivity underlies his entire series of prophecies, as the 
minor key running through the whole dirge of his people’s 
future, and preparing the ear, by way of contrast, for the joy- 
ful hosannas of the return. It forms the dark background of 
his picture of the Church’s destiny, which brightens as the fore- 
ground of the Gospel looms up to view. It is the refrain of 
his epic of the world’s moral history, in which war and rapine, 
as of the Middle Ages, give place to the peace and plenty of the 
Reformation era. That restoration was to be effected by a 
monotheistic prince, and the unity, sovereignty, and purity of 
the national Deity were thus to be again vindicated, and his 
government over the lives and hearts of his trae servants to be 
consummated perpetually in the person of the Messiah. Judaism 
should burst its chrysalis shell, and Christianity would soar on 
beauteous wing to its empyrean, leading all nations of the 
earth to theskies. Now mark how Isaiah repeatedly strikes the 
key-note to all this diapason of melody—how he limns the cen- 
tral tigure of the diorama—how he points the essential lesson of 
the grand poem. The one God is his cardinal theme, and the 
crowning proof of his existence and agency is to hinge upon 
the exactitude and vefity of his own utterances by the mouth 


or pen of the prophet, as here recorded in advance of the event. 
No wonder he is explicit, even to the personal name of the 
political deliverer, as he is definite in the personal titles of the 
spiritual Redeemer : 


“Who hath declared from the beginning, that we may know? 
and beforetime, that we may say, He is righteous? yea, there is 
none that showeth, yea, there is none that declareth, yea, there is 
none that heareth your words” (xli, 26). “ Behold, the former 
things are come to pass, and new things do I declare: before 
they spring forth I tell you of them” (xlii, 9). “ Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord, and my servant whom I have chosen ; that 
ye may know and believe me, and understand that I am he: be- 
fore me there was no God formed, neither shall there be after me” 
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(xliii, 10). “Tell ye, and bring them near; yea, let them take 
counsel together: who hath declared this from ancient time? 
who hath told it from that time? have not I the Lord? and there 
is no God else beside me ; a just God and a Saviour ; there is 
none beside me” (xlv, 21). “Remember the former things of 
old: for I am God, and there is none else ; I am God, and there 
is none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My coun- 
sel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure : calling a ravenous 
bird from the east, the man that executeth my counsel from a far 
country: yea, I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass; I 
have purposed it, I will also do it” (xlvi, 9-11). “I have de- 
clared the former things from the beginning; and they went 
forth out of my mouth, and I showed them ; I did them sud- 
denly, and they came to pass. Because I knew that thou art ob- 
stinate, and thy neck is an iron sinew, and thy brow brass; I 
have even from the beginning declared it to thee ; before it came 
to pass I showed it thee: lest thou shouldest say, Mine idol hath 
done them; and my graven image, and my molten image, hath 
commanded them. Thou hast heard, see all this; and will not 
ye declare it? I have showed thee new things from this time, 
even hidden things, and thou didst not know them. They are 
created now, and not from the beginning ; even before the day 
when thou heardest them not ; lest thou shouldest say, Behold, I 
knew them.... Come ye near unto me, hear ye this ; I have not 
spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the time that it was, 
there am I: and now the Lord God, and his Spirit, hath sent me” 
(xlvili, 3-7, 16). “Therefore my people shall know my name: 
therefore they shall know inthat day that I am he that doth 
speak : behold, it is I” (lil, 6). 


How entirely in keeping with this appeal to prophecy as the 
great evidence of divine truth in the latter part of Isaiah’s book 
are the insistency upon giving a “sign” to Ahaz (vii, 10-16), 
and the typical character of the prophet’s own marriage and 
offspring (viii, 1-8), in the earlier part. Precisely so our Lord 
himself was wont to refer to his own predictions of his death 
and resurrection as “the sign of Jonas the prophet,” solely 
vouchsafed to his countrymen as the evidence of the truthful- 
ness of his mission (Matt. xii, 38-40, xvi, 4): and to his own 
disciples he likewise declared, “ And now I have told you before 
it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye might believe.” 
John xiv, 29. So again an apostle teaches, “ We have also a 
more sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts” (2 Pet. i, 19) ; 
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and so, finally, the Revelator writes, “ Blessed is he that read- 
eth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein.” Rev. i, 3. Let us hear 
no more disparagement, then, from sciolists like those to whom 
we refer, of the unimportance of prophecy as an evidence of 
Christianity, when the highest authority has thus emphatically 
pronounced to the contrary. 


IV. Hommetica, Remarks. 


We have thus carefully and minutely traced out the inac- 
curacy and unjustifiableness of these aspersions upon scripture 
prophecy in general, and upon this one of its most leading ex- 
ponents in particular. It remains for us to characterize suitably 
those who, at the close of this nineteenth century, come forth 
as the public defenders of the seemingly novel, but really ex- 
ploded, hypothesis that would so fatally undermine the founda- 
tions of our beautiful temple of Christianity. The animus of 
the movement is but too plain. Prophecy has always been one 
of the main buttresses of biblical truth. Miracles, which may 
be called its right arm of defense, have been openly denied, or 
else practically eliminated, by the neologistic school of inter- 
preters, and now they aim to cut off the left arm of its power 
likewise. Is this, we may well inquire, the proper way to pro- 
tect the citadel of faith and piety? Can we not clearly discern 
here the trail of the Edenic serpent? Satan is re-appearing in 
the garb of an angel of light; he has stolen the livery of the 
servants of God; he has instigated Christian teachers to do his 
nefarious work. Ashamed or afraid to show his own cloven 
foot, he borrows the gloves of the professor as a cat’s-paw to 
mask his unholy efforts. The day has gone by, in the progress 
of literature and refinement, when the vulgar jibe of a graffito 
blasphemo can be safely perpetrated in public, representing the 
crucifixion surmounted with an ass’s head. The coarse invee- 
tives of Voltaire and the ignorant objections of Paine have given 
place to the elegant travesties of Renan and the scholastic quib- 
bles of Strauss. But the spirit of the arch-enemy is still abroad, 
subtle and destructive as ever. What avail vows of orthodoxy or 
professions of loyalty from those who are abetting such antichris- 
tian movements? Do they not rather aggravate the crime? It 
was Judas, a regularly chosen apostle, who betrayed his Lord 
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with a kiss. We tremble for the fearful responsibility of those 
watchmen on the walls of Zion who not only fail to warn the 
inhabitants of the holy city of their peril, but actually invite 
and co-operate with the enemy. Their name will go down to 
posterity with an infamy like that of Benedict Arnold. Are 
we too severe in our denunciation? We but echo the wail of 
the great apostle to the Gentiles, when we declare “ weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” With him 
we write these bitter things more in sorrow than in anger, The 
words of the blessed Master himself ring in our ears, “ Who- 
soever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heavy- 
en.” Out, then, with the pseudo-critic who wantonly removes 
the ancient landmarks of sacred truth and capriciously discards 
its venerable safe-guards, whether by flippant sneer or erudite 
disquisition! We have no sympathy with the imposture, nor 
patience with its effrontery. It is a gratuitous thing to deny 
or impugn well-established opinions; but unbelief never con- 
verted a soul to the Redeemer, and negativism will never win 
the world to his cause. The Old Testament is the basis of the 
New, acknowledged as such by Christ and his apostles; and 
whoever invalidates the former is really undermining the latter. 
It is time for the true friends of both to rally to the defense, 
when not only infidels, but unfaithful professors, crowd to the 
assault. It is prudence, and not timorousness, to ring the 
alarm-bell and call the muster-roll. 

The decadence of private and personal piety is sufficiently 
threatening, and the effect is obvious upon public morals; but 
these are ordinary dangers in human nature and chronic in 
earthly history. When, however, a throb is felt at the central 
point of divine revelation, it is a symptom of acute disease, a 
sudden stab in a vital part; and this demands prompt and vig- 
orous treatment. Whatever palliatives may be externally 
applied in either case, the radical cure, the true vis medicatriz, 
ean only be found in a toning up of the system by a revival of 
faith in the word of God, pure and entire.* 


* The heaviest anathemas of the Bible seem to be reserved for false teachers, 





whether the “lying prophets” of the Old Testament, or the “ scribes and lawyers” 
of the New. The only caustic language on our Saviour’s lips was uttered in 
withering rebuke of the Jewish ors;” and Paul’s ministerial c r was & 
lifelong battle with the Judaizing sectaries of his day, who were thei essors. 
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It is noteworthy that all these errorists were opponents of “the faith;” that is, 
they were skeptical. But the modern doubters only claim to be inquirers, for- 
sooth! As if it were the great merit of a public teacher to be uncertain of the 
topics which he is expected to discuss! Ignorance is a pitiful avowal on their 
part; but it would be well if they were not so confident und loud-mouthed in pub- 
lishing it. Better keep their doubts to themselves until they have solved them. 


on these fundamental points of their profession before they entered upon it, 
especially as they are but the old topics of the Church in all ages. To them we 
may justly turn with the cutting retort of Jesus to Nicodemus: “ Art thou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things?’ Such a plea is a very feeble excuse for 
unsettling the faith of young believers and simple souls by their crude inquiries 
and misdirected investigations. As a madman who casteth fire brands, arrows 
and death, so is the man that deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, ‘Am not I in 
sport?” They mean no harm! but they are doing immense harm, and they are 
an intense scandal to the Christian name besides. Listen again to the words of 


our common Lord: “But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 


Wolves in sheep’s clothing! It 


that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ 
is the old story over again: “ Ever learning, aud never able to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” If the cross-examination now going forward have but the 
effect to draw them forth into explicit avowals of their real views, it will not have 
been in vain. Letnone think to hide himself from the public scrutiny by assuming 
the lofty air of a maligned person. He owes it to himself, to the Church, and to 
the world, at least to set himself right on the record upon these basal principles, 
especially if lis utterances have been at all dubious, or his position equivocal. 
In this warfare with error all who are not positively with Christ are virtually and 
actually against him. “ Higher criticism,” indeed! That title is rather a bold 
assumption on the part of those who are stealthily sapping the basis of all sound 
doctrine, and endeavoring to overthrow the pillars of that sacred edifice in which 
unsuspecting men have for ages been reposing in the above ground-light of Christian 
experience. St. Paul does not seem to have thought very highly of the “advanced 
scholarship” of similar parties in his own day, who were misleading the Hebrews 
from their ancestral standards, or he would scarcely have written to them, “ For 
f, 


when for the time [that ye have been studying] ye ought to be teachers [fully 


equipped, and not mere inguirers], ye have need that one teach you again [what 
f 


ye ought to have learned long ago] which be the first principles of the oracles of 


God.” Such students are ‘advancing backward,” and not progressing forward, 
In plain language, we Methodists would call it backsliding—a genuine scriptural 
term, too, in honest old Saxon phrase. 
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Art. IL—HOMER AND LONGFELLOW,. 


LoncreLLow is reported to have said that he longed to make 
a translation of Homer in the English hexameter. Had he 
done so, there is good reason for believing that we would have 
had a version of the “ Iliad” closer to the charming rhythm, the 
simplicity, and the nobleness of the original than in any other 
version in the English language. In the poetic temperament 
of Longfellow we recognize an imaginative grace, a nobleness, 
a simplicity, a rapidity, an easy rhythmic diction that reminds 
us of these same peculiar excellences of Homer. He is less rapid 
than Homer and not as majestic; but if, after reading “ Evan- 
geline” and “ Miles Standish,” one should read the “ Iliad” 
in the Greek text with a scholarly knowledge of that lan- 
guage, the reader would be justified in affirming that these 
were the writings of kindred epic poets. We do not claim 
that the modern American is the poetic equal of the ancient 
famous Grecian, but only that in the “ Evangeline” and “ Miles 
Standish,” which are the poems that admit of a comparison with 
the “ Iliad,” he stands closer to Homer than any other writer of 
English epic. 

Matthew Arnold, in his essay “On Translating Homer,” gives 
the following as his characteristic qualities: “ He is eminently 
rapid; he is eminently plain and direct both in the evolution 
of his thought and in the expression of it; he is eminently no- 
ble.” Then, as illustrating these qualities, he quotes a version 
of some lines of the “ Iliad” rendered into English hexameter 
by Dr. Hawtry, Provost of Eton. It is a part of the speech 
of Helen, that “long-robed and divine of women,” who is nam- 
ing and describing the Greek leaders to Priam and his com- 
panions. Mr. Arnold cites the translation as producing in 
himself something of the feeling of the grace, the clearness, 
and the nobleness of Homer—such as we may suppose to have 
been produced in a reader of the age of Pericles. We use it 
also as a specimen of the capacity of English hexameter for 
rendering the Homeric mode of thought and expression : 

“ Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia; 
Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember; 


Two, two only, remain whom I see not among the commanders— 
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Castor, fleet in the car ;—Polydeuces, brave with the cestus, 
Own dear brethren of mine,—one parent loved us as infants. 
Are they not here in the host from the shores of the loved Lacedzemon, 


Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound through the waters, , 


Dare they not enter the fight, or stand in the council of heroes, 
All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened ? 
So said she: they long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing 
There in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedzemon.” 


The dactylie hexameter, in which the above is given, is the: 
only metric form that will give a fair rendering of the easy,. 


fluent, Homeric movement of expression. And in illustrating 
the epic kinship of these poets we cannot use Pope’s translation,, 
for that is not much more like the Homeric text than the trip- 
ping trochees of “ Hiawatha” are like the metric measure of “Old 
Hundred.” Pope’s “ Homer” is Pope’s “ Iliad,” not Homer's. 
The Greek text is there with something left out and: much, put 
in, and expressed in a poetic style that conceals the directness 
aud the simple grace of the original. To show the- unfitness 
of Pope’s style and his iambie measure to be a fitting transcript 
of the Homeric verse, we cite a passage from the interview. be- 
tween Achilles and Priam; the latter having come to the tent 
of the former to ransom the body of his dead son. The trans- 
lation is given in hexameters, and we have sought in it for a 
fair fidelity to the Greek text, but not being a poet—either by 
the happy accident of birth or the laborious method of culture— 
the translation will lack something of the easy grace, the com- 
pleteness, the imaginative richness that would come from the 
rendering of one “born with the golden stars above.” We 
cite from Book XXIV, 564-567: 
“One of the gods has led thee to the swift-sailing ships of the Grecians, 
For to this army no mortal would venture to come, even were he 


In the prime of his youth, for unnoticed the guards he could not pass, 
Nor could he easily push back the bolts of our doors.” 


Pope’s translation is in his tripping iambies: 
“ Nor comest thou but by heaven; nor comest alone, 
Some god impels with courage not thy own: 
No human hand the weighty gates unbarr'd, 


Nor could the boldest of your youths have dared 
To pass our outworks, or elude the guard.” 


This is poetic, but it is not Homeric ;. it has too much of the 


ballad mannerism, and that is decidedly un-Homeric. Bryant’s 
12—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VI. 
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translation has a much greater fidelity to the text, and its style 
is much more Homeric; but in using the iambie pentameter 
something of the peculiar rhythmic fluency of the dactylic 
measure is lost. The marked difference between Greek and 
English meter, in which quantity is replaced by accent, renders 
impossible the transfer of the Greek musical rhythm, based on 
quantity, to the English, based on accent. But, after all, the 
Homeric verse is best rendered, as to its movement, by the cor- 
responding English measure, even though the use of trochees in 
place of dactyls, and other “ metric misdemeanors,” make occa- 
sional metric failures inevitable in the use of it. 

In regard to these poets we state the following points of like- 
ness; (1) the simplicity and directness of thought and its ex- 
pression, (2) the ease and grace of diction that keep out of 
sight the stiffness that often attends scholarly elaborateness, 
(3) the dignity that is in contrast with the fanciful and the 
grotesque, (4) the completeness of poetic pictures, (5) their 
use of similes; or, briefly, both are eminently clear, simple, 
direct, fluent, dignitied, imaginative. Pope speaks of the “im- 
petuosity ” of the Homeric verse, and Arnold describes it as 
pre-eminently rapid ; but, while we admit the rapidity, the “im- 
petuosity ” and “pre eminent rapidity” are terms entirely too 
strong for the rhythmic elegance of the “Iliad.” The evolu- 
tion of thought is rapid, but only as “ Miles Standish” and 
“Evangeline” are rapid. Both poets are realistic; neither 
indulging in speculations as to the origin of the world, the 
nature of things, or the essence of mind. Homer is spoken of 
as one of the “ancient theologians,” but he did not philoso- 
phize on the nature of the gods, but was rather the poetic 
reciter of the traditions concerning them. In the “ Hymn to 
Apollo” the traditions as to his birth, deeds, person, and char- 
acter are spoken of in the same realistic way with the events of 
the Trojan war. Longfellow also was too realistic—knew too 
well the limits of human knowledge—to affirm, after the style 
of mystics, even in his mood of strongest poetical inspiration, 
that the poet was one who 


“Saw thro’ lis own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will 


An open scroll 
Before him lay.” 
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Neither was given to comic humor. We accept Thersites in 
the “Iliad,” that croaking reviler who was the 


“ugliest man that 

Came to Ilium, lame in one foot and bandy-legged was he; 

Round in the shoulders, that toward the breast were twisted, his head was 

Peaked at the top, whereon lay thin the woolly hair,” 
but the humorous serio-comic poem, the “ Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice,” sometimes classed as Homeric, we no more attribute 
to him than we would assign “ Hans Breitmann’s Party” to 
Whittier. 

While we place the ancient Greek and the modern Ameri- 
can as epic brothers in the same poetic guild, we recognize in 
the elder a pre-eminence in a peculiar air of majesty and a tone 
of masculine vigor, but not any notable pre-eminence of beauty, 
directness, simplicity, poetic grace, and nobleness. The terms 
Greek and American, as applied to these poets, indicate a fact 
of birthplace rather than any thing distinctively national. 
Both are cosmopolitan; not clannish or provincial. And al- 
though many centuries apart, although trained in diverse edu- 
cational methods and taking as story-topics subjects differing 
as widely as the wrath of Achilles, a barbarian warrior, and the 
love of Priscilla and the wanderings of Evangeline, Christian 
maidens, and although taught under religious systems differ- 
ing as radically as a credulous paganism differs from a rational 
Christianity, yet both have the same easy mastery of language, 
that is about equally enriched by the use of similes and other 
rhetorical forms of speech, and both are eminently clear, sim- 
ple, direct, graceful, and dignified. 

In making a more direct comparison of their epic writings 
the Greek text should be translated into the English form that 
will best express the form and spirit, the rhythmic grace, and the 
poetic realism of the original. This can be best secured by the 
so-called English dactylic hexameter. We cite from the “ Iliad” 
the assembling of the Greeks to take counsel as to the proposal 
to return to Greece and leave Troy untaken, and from Evange- 
line the gathering of the people of Grand Pré to hear the com- 
mands of their English conquerors. Agamemnon, the leader of 
the Greeks, having been warned by Jove in a dream, summoned 
the people to an assembly, to which they came in excited and 
disorderly crowds. 
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“ As the bees by the multitude come and keep ever coming 

Out of the hollow rock, and in swarms darting hither and thither 

Wing their way to the flowers of spring, even so from the vessels 

And from the tents on the shore of the deep sea came many nations, 

Rushing in crowds to the place of the meeting. And Rumor came with them— 
Servant of Jupiter—spreading reports like the wildfire, inviting 

Them onward. Thus they were gathered, but gathered with wildest of tumult, 
Underneath groaned tlie earth as they passed to their seats with an uproar; 
Heralds nine, calling loud, checked their outcries, that the Jove-favored princes 
Might be heard. With much trouble the people were seated, and, clamor 
Ceasing, were kept to their seats. Then arose Agamemnon, the ruler, 

Holding the scepter that Vulcan with greatest labor had fashioned— 

Scepter that Vulcan had given Saturnian Jove; and he in turn 

Gave it to Mercury, slayer of Argus; and Mercury, king-like, 

Gave it to Pelops, skillful with horses; Pelops to Atreus, 

Prince of the people; Atreus, when dying, gave to Thyestes 

Rich in flocks, and Thyestes left it to King Agamemnon, 

Bearing which he would be master of many isles and all Argos. 

He, on this leaning, thus spake tothe Argives: ‘O friends, servants of Ares, 
Brave sons of Danaus, Jove, son of Saturn, has bound me in evils 

Hard to be borne, and cruel is he who did promise with an oath 

That I, having destroyed the strong-walled Troy, homeward should go.” 


Continuing his speech, he roused so much excitement among 
them that 


“The assembly was moved like the waves of the sea of Aigeum 
taised by the winds from the south and the east, that impetuous break out 
From the clouds of Jove, the sender of storms; or like grain-fields 
Swaying with billowy motions under the sweep of the strong wind: 
Thus the assembly was moved, and some with loud outcries 
Rushed to the slips, and from under their feet rose the dust-clouds, and others 
Urged to seize the ships and to draw them down to the great sea. 
Channels were dug, and the clamor of those who were hastening homeward 


Rose up to heaven.” 


We cite a passage from “ Evangeline” relating to the gather- 
ing of the people in the church to hear the decree of their 
expatriation. 


“ Sounded the bell from the tower, and over the meadows a drum-beat. 
Thronged ere long was the church with men. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly among them 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangor 

Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling to casement— 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 

Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldiers. 

Then up rose their commander, and spake from the steps of the altar, 
Holding aloft in his hands with its seals the royal commission: 

‘You are convened this day,’ he said, ‘by his Majesty’s orders, 
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Painful the task is I do, which I know to you must be grievous, 
Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown, and that yourselves from this province 

Be transported to other Jands’... 

As when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the hailstones 

Beats down the farmer’s corn iu the fields and shatters his windows, 
Hiding the sun and strewing the ground with thatch from the house-roofs, 
Bellowing fly the herds and seek to break their inclosures, 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the speaker; 

Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 

Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the doorway; 

Vain was the hope of escape, and cries and fierce imprecations 

Rang thro’ the house of prayer.” 


In both of these extracts there is the same clear, simple, di- 
rect, rapid, easy, and graceful expression. We do not mean 
that these qualities exist in the same degree in each, but that 
they are characteristics of each. To illustrate in another point 
of view the likeness of Longfellow to Homer, we may set 
in comparison Milton’s Invocation to the Muse, in Book I. 
We read: 

“Say first, for heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell; say first, what cause 
Moved our grandparents, in that happy state 
Favored of heaven so highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and transgress his will 

For one restraint, lords of the world beside?” 


One cannot read these lines rapidly. The thoughts are 
involved and their expression is slow and heavy, partly by 
frequent phrases tersely expressed, and partly by dropping a 
thought before its completion and taking up another. We 
have first the appeal to the Muse, then that is dropped to state 
the reason therefor, and then resumed; again, we have the ob- 
jective noun, “grandparents,” and its predicate, “to fall off,” 
separated by phrases, and the sentence ends in a phrase the 
subject-element of which is in apposition with a word in the 
third line preceding. This terse, elaborate, slow, involved 
style is in marked contrast with the straightforward, easy, sim- 
ple style of Homer and Longfellow. The Invocation to the 
Muse from the latter reads thus: 


“Tet me essay, 0 Muse, to follow the wanderer’s footsteps, 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence, 
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But as a traveler follows a streamlet’s course through the valley; 
Far from the margin, at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only; 

Then drawing near its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur.” 


And this from Homer, Book L.: 


“Sing, O Goddess, the baneful wrath of Achilles, the son of 
Peleus, which on the Greeks brought countless woes, and to Hades 
Hurried the souls of many brave heroes, and gave to the dogs and 
Birds of prey their bodies for food, while the purpose of Jove was 
Reaching its end from the time when Achilles divine, and Atrides 
King of men, first quarreling, parted company and counsel.” 


Another eminent quality of the “Iliad” is its dignity, or 
that which stands in contrast with the odd, the fanciful, and 
the grotesque. Horace says that great Homer sometimes nods 
(bonus dormitat Homerus), but in what respect may be this 
Homeric drowsiness, it certainly is not in the direction of the 
undignified. Simple and noble always, Homer keeps clear of 
the fantastical, the “wordy rainbow methods;” he never in- 
dulges in the strained Elizabethan conceits, never descends into 
slang. He writes like one having something to say, and says 
it clearly and nobly. The same is true of Longfellow. If we 
could read the “ Iliad” as Pericles read it there would come to 
us a sense of rhythmic melody, easy grace and dignity such as 
meet us in reading “ Evangeline” and “ Miles Standish.” The 
Acadian maiden and the Puritan boy differ as poetic subjects 
from the princely Achilles and the queenly Helen, but dignified 
naturalness is an eminent quality of all. We assert this, even 
though Matthew Arnold says that “ Evangeline,” with all its flu- 
ent, rapid, and graceful movement, is sometimes “ lumbering ” 
because of its metric failures. But then Mr. Arnold has his 
strong, personal biases, as other critics have, and many of his 
critical judgments cannot be accepted without qualification. 

Poetry is a human device for securing a form of speech more 
pleasing than prose, and figures of speech, as simile and meta- 
phor, give aid to thisend. Now the “Iliad” abounds in similes, 
and their clear, felicitous presentation, combined with a certain 
completeness of picture and an appropriateness in the objects 
selected for comparison, have given no small part of the lasting 
fame of that work. These Homeric similes are fully matched 
in profusion, appositeness, felicity of statement, and complete- 
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ness of picture by those of Longfellow. In this respect they 
are poetic princes and poetic peers. We give some illustrative 
passages from each. From Homer, the famous five consecutive 
similes referring to the gleaming of the armor of the soldiers, 
the clamor and the confusion of their assembling, the transi- 
tion from shifting crowds to orderly battle-lines, the eagerness 
of the Greeks for fighting, and the pre-eminence of King 
Agamemnon, as given in Book II, lines 455-483. 

The Greeks, instead of returning home, had resolved to con- 
tinue the siege of Troy, and, as they moved about on the plain, 
the gleaming of the sunlight on their armor is compared to the 
glare of a great fire on the crest of a mountain. 

“ As when a great fire burns the vast woods on the top of a mountain, 
And from afar its brightness is seen, so the gleams of tlie burnished 
Brazen armor illumined the sky as they marched.” 

The next point of comparison refers to the numbers, the 
clamor, and the confused movements of the Greeks while 
getting into battle array. 

“ As near Cayister’s streams, in the Asian meadows, the many 

Flocks of birds, whether geese, or cranes, or slender-necked swans, fly 
Hither and thither, sportive of wing, then alighting with screaming 
Noisily fill the meadow, so numerous tribes of the Argives 

Passed to the plain of Scamander when coming from tent and from vessel. 
Meanwhile beneath them the earth was fearfully shaken by tramp of 
Horses and men that in myriads stood on blooming Scamander’s 

Plain, as many as are the leaves and the flowers of summer.” 


The next likens the numbers and the spirit of the Greeks to 
the swarming of hungry flies about a shepherd’s pen at milking 
time. 
“Tike the manifold swarms of flies that gather about the 
Sheepfold in spring-time when the pails are filled from the milking, 


So in numbers, and near to the Trojans, were gathered the long-haired 
Grecians, eager to break through the ranks of their enemies.” 


Next follows a comparison of the marshaling of the Greeks 
under the tribal chiefs, with the segregation of flocks that had 


got mixed in pasturing ; also the deific likeness of Agamemnon : 


“ Just as the goatherds easily part the great herds: which have got 
Mingled in pasturing them, so the chieftains arranged their men to go 
Into the battle. Among them King Agamemnon, who in his 

Eyes and his forehead was like unto Jove, the lover of thunder, 

Like unto Mars in his loins, but in broadness of chest like Poseidon.” 
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The fifth sets forth the pre-eminence of Agamemnon. 
As the bull in a herd is by far the superior of all, 
And is the leader of herded kine, such on that day did Jupiter 
Set Agamemnon, the chief of the host, and the hero of heroes,” 
+ . do ~ ; pee te ee 
Longfellow uses the simile as a poetic force with the same 
7" easy mastery of language, with equal grace of manner, and the 
. same completeness of description. For one illustration we 
& . . . . . . 
“ refer to the extended simile already given in the description of 


the excitement among the people in the church at Grand Pré. 
We give a few others. Miles Standish, the “ stalwart captain 
of Plymouth,” is attacked by the Indians: 


“ And straight there arose from the forest the awful sound of the war-whoop, 


And, like a fl irry of snow on the whistling winds of Decernber, 





Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery arrows.” 


Evangeline having sought in vain for years to find Gabriel, 


the long-lost lover of her youth, seeks a home in Philadelphia, 
f in a mood of mind set forth as follows: 
“ “Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her footsteps; 


As from a mountain top the rainy mists of the morning 

toll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far below her, 
Dark no longer, but illumined with love.”’ 


A pestilence falls on that city of Penn. She visits the sick 


on | and the dying in the hospital, and 
. ‘ 7 : 
i “ There on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the way-side.” 
Be | She finds Gabriel among them, but dying, yet 
| ‘Sweet was the light of his eyes, but it suddenly sank into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement.” 

Evangeline’s father is thus described : 

“Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow-flakes, 
a a White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the oak-leaves.” 
-) We have spoken of the “completeness of poetic pictures” as 
Bae: | a point of likeness in these poets. For example, Homer, in 
:: the second simile given above, likens the numbers, the con- 
phe fused movements of -the soldiers, their clamor and resounding 
yah tramp, to the confased flying of immense flocks of birds that fill 
; the air with their screeching when they alight on the plain. 


Longfellow, in describing the gathering of the people of Grand 
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Pré, likens their silence and subsequent commotion and uproar 
to the sultry silence of a summer sky followed by a storm of 
wind and hail, and the bellowing and stampede of cattle. In 
both of these complex similes we have a like completeness of 
poctie picture writing, the same easy rhythmic grace, the same 
inastery of language, the high creative power of imagination, 
the same clear, ready connections of thought, and the saine 
simplicity or directness of statement. 

“ Evangeline” and “ Miles Standish” are stories of the affec- 
tions, of the tender passions, the “ Iliad” is a story of war, of the 
militant passions, and this difference of subject-matter will ac- 
count in part for certain differences of tone and statement in that 
ancient and these modern poems; but only in part, for Homer 
is the more masculine, the more vigorous, the more majestic 
of the two. We can picture Homer as a man of patriarchal 
dignity, like Abraham, but not of the rapt, passionate, poetic 
fervor of Isaiah. Neither he nor Longfellow indulges in the 
dark madness of Byron, nor in the wild frenzy of the robbers 
of Schiller. The dignity and simplicity of their style pre- 
clude expressions of the passions at their storming points. 
While Homer has an air of kingly dignity, like his hero Achilles, 
yet at times there appears in him a pathos deep and tender as 
the love of woman. When Priam met Achilles, to beg the 
body of the dead Hector, he moved that stern warrior to tears 
by appealing to the memory of his father and of his fair-haired 
mother, and the tent was filled with the pathetic wailing of 
those kingly barbarians. The lament of the “ white-armed” 
Andromache for her dead husband reads, in tragic pathos, like 
the lamentation of Evangeline for her lost Gabriel. The speech 
of Hector to his wife Andromache before going into battle 
reads in tenderness and resolution and affectional devotion like 
the speech of John Alden in regard to Priscilla, only it excels 
the latter in a peculiar and charming air and tone of majesty, 
as befits the son of a king and an accomplished warrior in con- 
trast with an obscure colonial stripling. Andromache had 
urged Hector to remain in the city for her sake and that of 
their child. He answers (Book VI): 


“Woman, I too take thought of this, but then I bethink me 
What the Trojan men and Trojan women might murmur, 
If, like a coward, I skulked behind apart from the battle; 
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Nor would my own heart let me—my heart, which has bid me be valiant 
Always, and always fighting among the first of the Trojans, 

Busy for Priam's fume and my own in spite of the future: 

For that day will come when second Troy shall go to destruction, 
Troy, and warlike Priam, too, and the people of Priam. 

And yet not that grief, which then will be of the Trojans, 

Moves me so much, not Hecuba’s nor Priam’s, my father, 

Nor my brethren, many and brave, who then will be lying 

In the bloody dust beneath the feet of their foeman, 

As thy grief when, in tears, some brazen-coated Achwan 

Shall transport thee away, and the day of thy freedom be ended; 
Then, perhaps, thou shalt work at the loom of another in Argos, 
Or bear pails to the wells of Mesais or Hypereia, 

Sorely against thy will, by strong necessity’s order, 

And some man may say, as he looks and sees thy tears falling: 
‘See the wife of Hector, that great pre-eminent captain 

Of the horsemen of Troy in the day they fought for the city ;’ 

3ut let me be dead and the earth be mounded above me 


Ere I hear thy cries and thy captivity be told of.” 


We have assumed, but do not affirm, that Homer was a person 


as historically real as Plato or Sophocles, and that the “ Iliad” 
was his exclusive work, as “ Paradise Lost” was John Milton’s. 

3ut, so far as the “ Iliad” is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether we regard the Ionian bard as sole author, or consider him 
a lucky rhapsodist who, by his poetic genius, tact, and fortunate 


5 


circumstances, secured for his own name’ and fame the writ- 
ings of others as well as his own. In either case the “Iliad” 
is not Homer’s in the same sense that “ Evangeline” is Longfel- 
low’s, and for the sufficient reason that hundreds of years after 
the time of Homer the various rhapsodies that passed under 


his name were collected, arranged, fitted into a connected whole, 
and, to some extent, revised, by skillful, cultivated poets. The 
facts in this matter are given in Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, 


article ‘‘ Homernus.” * 


Doubtless something of the “ Iliad’s” 


wonderfully smooth versification and the scholarly connection 
of its parts as a story are due to the cultivated taste of poets 
and critics of the post-Homeric time. 


« * “ After Solon had directed that the rhapsodists should, upon public occasions, 


recite in a certain order of poetical narration, Pisistratus, with the help of a large 


¢ 


body of the most celebrated poets of his age, made a regular collection of the 


different rhapsodies which passed under Homer’s name, committed them all to writ- 


ing, and arranged them very much in the series in which we now possess them.” 
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Art. III.—PHILOSOPHIC PRINCIPLES IN ORTHODOXY. 


Tue human intellect, sharpened by contact with popular and 
critical science and philosophy, has turned its keen two-edged 
sword against the ancient records, and the principles therein con- 
tained. From the citadel constructed by Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Locke came the powerful two-armed giant of skepticism. One 
hand was English deisin and the other German rationalism. With 
the twain he inflicted terrific blows upon the graceful angel of 
religion. Kant did a profound service for the cause of truth in 
showing the fallacy of absolute empiricism and the false meth- 
ods of the sensational school represented by Locke and Hume. 
His surveying chain defined the boundary of knowledge and 
showed the exact laws of human thought. He also emphasized 
the pre-eminence of moral law as the sublime objective end of 
human conduet, and its correspondence with man’s subjective 
ethical nature. The loud boast was heroically made that relig- 
ion was to be slain, and its carcass fed to the flock of incoming 
criticisms, while God was to be taken from his “ great white 
throne,” and cast into a bottomless oblivion. Human reason 
was then to be put on capitals, take the lofty seat of infallible 
wisdom and spotless purity, and give man a sensible government. 
The unseen world was to be reduced to limits within the laws 
of thought, and all would be conducted on a rational basis. 

What pure reason is apart from and independent of person- 
ality and a living consciousness, or where else it is to be found, 
were happily ignored by these philosophers. The skilled, 
doubtless, who could thoronghly question the parallelism be- 
tween human intellect and the cosmic world, had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the deep principles in man’s soul, with all 
his hopes, aspirations, longings, and beliefs, which reach out like 
the tendrils of a climbing vine toward the unseen world. 

The Tiibingen school, with their mythical tactics and glitter- 
ing blades of new postulates, proposed to make quick work of 
the “pious Jew” and the “ fanciful miracles” born of his 
“superstitious followers in a eredulous age.” Through the 
speculations of Strauss and Renan, Germany and France pro- 
posed to turn a twofold electric light upon the profound prob- 
lem, and show that Christianity is an epic whose value consists 
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only in furnishing certain moral symbols. The newest weapons 
are some cosmic guns, which, when first wheeled into line, 
seemed to have a very long range, with a capacity for most 
destructive work. The roar was terrific, as great words and loud- 
sounding terms were shot forth so rapidly that even the heaviest 
plates of orthodoxy seemed insufficient to resist their might. 

For the theistic cosmologist to speak of an intelligent First 
Cause of the material universe was regarded as an unwarrant- 
able assumption, displaying a profound ignorance of the entire 
realm of phenomena and empirical philosophy. Even the 
very elect seemed deceived by such terms as the “atomic 
theory,” “nebular hypothesis,” ‘“ homogeneity,” “ heteroge- 
neity,” and “evolution.” The deeper questions as to how the 
atoms came to have such marvelous endowments, or by what 
power the hypothetical nebulae can make and control suns and 
systems of worlds, and how the cosmic germ secured the pos- 
session of such a content, in view of the fact that a system of 
any sort can only evolve that which is put into it, seem never 
to have been thought of. To steadfastly believe that all these 
things decreed and created tliemselves, and at the same time 
dogmatically disbelieve the existence of all supernatural power, 
is a feat of human credulity before which the most sublime 
mountain-moving faith of Christianity sinks into feebleness. 

After all this it is a really wonderful fact that Christianity is 
still invulnerable. The system of truth which opens and puri- 
fies man’s sinful heart ennobles his motives until they rank with 
the divine, broadening, elevating, and teaching the intellect— 
touching every department of secular life—to refine it is the 
highest and truest of all philosophies. It has abiding principles 
which will not dissolve under the passing breeze. The dashing 
wave which murmurs “the inevitable surrender of orthodoxy” 
does not remove this Gibraltar from its base. 

The history of modern philosophy establishes two significant 
facts: (1.) The principles of orthodox Christianity are strictly 
philosophical. (2.) Every opposing speculative theory has come 
to naught, the philosophers themselves being judges. The old 
book in the very outset postulates the existence of an intelligent, 
free, and “absolute world-ground.” 

This doctrine has been the object of relentless and ceaseless 
attacks, but it is now conceded by all influential schools of phi- 
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losophy that neither dogmatic, skeptical, critical, nor practical 
atheism can be sustained. Inevitable collapse is the fate of 
every cosmic theory that leaves out the Infinite Cause. Stripped 
of leaves, flowers, and branches, there are but two views possible. 
One is that of intelligence and the other of non-intelligence. 
Either the cosmos has been produced by an intelligent Creator, 
or, as a blind and unconscious thing it has made itself, with all 
its implications. But man is a part of the cosmic system, and 
has conscious intelligence. To believe that a lumpish thing 
could produce mind is absurd. The possibility of its not 
only producing mind, but of its producing it in such endless 
variety, is still more difficult. To claim that a bunch of stuff 
destitute of all intelligence produced the human intellect, which 
not only thinks but thinks correctly, is more than thought can 
endure. It is suicidal, and reason itself collapses. The human 
mind, with all its laws of thought, utterly refuses to work, and 
becomes wholly unreliable and self-contradictory, without an 
intelligent First Cause. What was not in the system, reason 
says, can never be gotten out, and whatever develops with the 
system was in it from the beginning. Every theory of knowl- 
edge must include three things: (1.) The thinking ego; (2.) The 
material cosmos; (3.) The sufficient cause. To omit either is 
an unpardonable offense to all intelligence. Some philosophers 
have tried to get rid of the first and second, and succeed fully 
as well as others do in abolishing the third. Man’s entire nature 
demands God, and without him is enigmatical and wholly inex- 
plicable. His affections and aspirations require the infinite and 
absolute good. His conscience contains a moral law which can 
only have an explanation in a moral lawgiver. This peculiar 
power of discerning the moral quality of an action could not have 
come into the cosmic system otherwise than by a moral Creator. 
Human consciousness invariably takes the rank of the finite, 
dependent, and imperfect. No one is ever conscious of realiz- 
ing his own ideal of perfection, or of absolute existence. Every 
soul is conscious of his own inferiority, and also of something 
or somewhat superior to himself. These are questions which 
philosophy must handle, and the theism of orthodoxy alone fur- 
nishes a satisfactory solution. To affirm atheism, and be able to 
say that there is no God in any part of the universe, one must 
assume that he knows all things. To say this intelligently one 
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needs to know what is in every square inch of substance and 
space in the entire universe. He must also know that he 
knows every phase of life and existence, material and immate- 
rial, which is nothing short of omniscience and omnipresence. 
It would require a God to know that there is no God. <Auto- 
theism, by which the self-acting ego is said to produce the 
non-ego and God, with all else, is a species of solipsism, and not 
more satisfactory. Man sueceeds no better in creating his own 
God than he does in projecting the physical universe as the 
objective production of his own mind. One might, by the 
weird logic of solipsism, persuade himself to believe that his 
neighbors and all the gods, Jehovah among others, were nothing 
more than the fanciful creations of his own sensation: but such 
a theory would hardly be satisfactory to any one else. He 
could prove by such non-existent neighbors that they are such, 
quite as easily as he could show the divine Being to have no 
other existence. All this sort of atheism is “ vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” Schopenhauer’s idea of the brain producing 
the cosmos is equaled in absurdity by Helvetius’s theory, that 
the hand originated the mind. 

Another principle that endures philosophic scrutiny is the 
divine personality. As our own able philosopher, Professor 
Bowne, observes, personality is not to be confounded with cor- 
poreality, or with form of any sort, and that there are two 
elements in personality—self-knowledge and self-control. The 
same author shows that “ where these are present we have per- 
sonal being; where they are absent the being is impersonal.” 
That the Author of all intelligence and knowledge should not 
have the ability to know himself is impossible. It is equally 
absurd that he should be able to give freedom to others and not 
have self-control. 

There can be no such thing as pure being, either finite or 
infinite, aside from the individual. There is no pure animal or 
pure tree, but only animal or tree as found in the particular 
animal or tree. No more can we speak of pure divinity aside : 
from personality. That would be like pure intelligence or 
thought apart from a thinker, which is unthinkable. Intelli- 
gence is found alone in personality, human or divine. They 
stand or fall together. In this light the limitations of finite 
personality are clearly seen. 
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Two things are apparent: that our personality is limited, and 
that there is in us a foreign element not ourselves. The only 
perfect personality is the Absolute. The free and conscious 
self is the only true unity in existence, and this is manifold 
without being many. This “unity gives birth to plurality 
without destroying it;” while “the identical changes and yet 
abides.” “ But this perennial wonder is possible only on the 
plane of free and self-conscious intelligence.” Such are the 
conditions found within the finite consciousness. As to a 
trinity of personalities in the infinite consciousness, philosophy 
can show nothing to the contrary. When we have a complete 
knowledge of metaphysics, and a fuller view of divine psy- 
chology, these personalities in unity may appear as clear and 
natural as our own mental pluralities in unity. 

The chief difficulty is doubtless in our idea of personality. 
The human ego has peculiar workings which seem at times to 
struggle toward an increase of personality. The Logos was 
with God and it was God; he then became incarnate. The 
real word is not sound or sign, but spiritual meaning and move- 
ment. In every intelligent word there is thought-content, pur- 
pose, will. These are three—separate and distinct—and yet one. 
They are all in each and each inall. Abolish one and the very 
being in which all inhere is destroyed ; hence all would vanish. 
It may yet appear that the thought, the purpose, and the will 
in the lofty heights of absolute being culminate in separate 
personalities. The revealed trinity is not yet scientifically 
shown, for want of more light, but the personality of God is 
unquestionably established, as philosophy fully attests. 

Another doctrinal principle is, depravity as the result of a 
fall. This also is receiving heavy assaults from skepticism. 
A significant fact which none can dispute is, that depravity is 
in the world. It is universally admitted, also, to have come 
with the race from its earliest history. Its black mark is borne 
by every child of the race. Saints and heroes of past ages have 
struggled in its desperate grasp, and with all our philosophy, 
science, art, literature, music, gold, and culture, the human fam- 
ily has not for eighteen centuries produced a perfect human 
child. Prior to that, just one came from off the long ancestral 
journey of forty centuries. Saints and infidels now crown him 
as the perfect Man, while he claimed to be divine. Every other 
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child falls below our too humble ideal. Here are facts of pro- 
found significance which philosophy is bound to consider. To 
affirm that this universal sinfulness did not come into the race 
by some loss of power and purity resulting from human con- 
duct is an assumption which needs the very strongest proofs. 
The counter theory now set up is “the antiquity of man, and 
his derivation from the lower forms of life,” and that “these 
facts are demonstrated as conclusively, and in precisely the 
same way, as is the rotation of the earth on its axis or its revo- 
lution about the sun,” and that it “ means the ascent of man 
instead of the fall of man.” There are at least two weighty 
considerations opposing this theory: (1.) Facts developed in 
the history of man; (2.) The course of nature. 

Modern archzological explorations have confirmed the ear- 
liest literature of the most ancient peoples in some important 
features, one of which is the lapsing of their first ancestors 
from a monotheism in which they had a well-defined knowl- 
edge of the true God, and a correspondingly high state of 
morals. That because of yielding to licentious practices and 
other degrading immoralities they lost this knowledge, and fell 
into polytheism, pantheism, and atheism, and consequently a 
low state of morals, culminating in the most appalling beastli- 
ness and shameless wickedness. Such a course is clearly seen 
in the history of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians and 
their proto-Chaldean predecessors. The exhumed tablets pro- 
duce an extensive history of the deluge, which has a remark- 
able correspondence with the biblical record. Also, in the first 
period of the prehistoric Accadians and Sumirs belongs the 
Aryan epic of Izdular. This poem is placed by scholars 
among the very oldest productions of the human mind, dating 
back to 3000 or 4000 B. C. In it we find a clearly defined 
monotheism, and a popular belief in a sovereign and righteous 
God of heaven, his providential rulings over men, the future 
life, and final separation of the good and bad. A record of the 
great sin of their ancestors is also recorded in the form of a 
penitential psalm. There the expression, “ O my God, my great 
transgression and my sins” is repeated many times. Also, “ The 
forbidden fruit did I eat:” “The [law of the] forbidden thing 
did I trample upon.”* They had the keenest and most dis- 


* See Records of the ast. 
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tressing consciousness of sin, and believed in the possibility 
of pardon. The very earliest historic period of the ancient 
Egyptians, as shown by Renouf’s Religion of Ancient Egypt, 
admitted by all scholars to be a most authoritative work, shows 
the primitive monotheism of that people. He further says: 
“It is incontestably true that the sublime portions of the Egyp- 
tian religion are not the comparatively late result of a process 
of development or elimination from the grosser.” The same 
historic trend is seen in the records of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and the decidedly monotheistic character of ancient 
Zoroastrianism is agreed upon by leading scholars. 

Chaldean tablets have been found which treat of the creation 
and fall, corresponding with Genesis. There is now in the 
British Museum a cylinder of ancient Babylonian workmanship 
which has a picture of a tree in the middle, with a human couple 
stretching out their hands for the fruit, and a serpent standing 
just behind the woman in a whispering attitude. This tells its 
own story. Haug and others also admit “that the further back 
we search, the purer appethe ‘monotheism.’ ” The monotheism 
of ancient peoples is also ably sustained by Dr. Trassen in !ect- 
ures to his classes. 

The above peoples, with the Hebrews, are the oldest historic 
races, and it is a deeply significant fact that all of them had in 
their beginnings a clear knowledge of the true God, which, as 
a faith, invariably produced a higher grade of morality. Each 
nation also has a record of the falling away of their ancestors 
from God and high morals into depths of sin, while all, except 
the Israelites, lost their monotheism. These facts are too sig- 
nificant to be swept away by an @ priort logic which is driven 
before the keen points of bristling desires. History, other than 
sacred, shows most emphatically, in records hagiographal, epi- 
graphic, mural, and monumental, that the ancestors of the race 
did fall, and that deformity and great wickedness resulted there- 
from. The same truth is written within every soul, in that 
men in opposition to the ethical law, as they are in their actual 
life, do not correspond with their volition to that law. There 
is an incongruence of volition with obligation, and, as Ebrard 
remarks, “If one denies this, and laughs at the idea of a puni- 
tive conscience, it only proves his greater incongruence with 
the ethical law.” 
13—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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The theory of man’s derivation from the lower forms of life 
receives just as little defense from the book of nature. The 
most having been said for it, the proposition still remains un- 
proven. Development comes by regeneration, the power for 
which must always descend from the higher upon the lower. 
Otherwise, when left to itself, the law of nature is degeneration. 
The testimony of natural law is positively against such an as- 
eent of man, and the voice of history is just as clear in proof 
of the fall, while the soul-record agrees with both. The old 
doctrine still abides. Another tremendous fact in human his- 
tory is, that the decline was continuous until the power and 
truth of the One Superhuman Life were emptied into the stream, 
since which the development and ascension have continued 
until the present, the agency throughout being traceable directly 
to his character. He zs redeeming the race, and his system of 
philosophy abides as superior to all others. It is the philosophy 
of truth, love, and self-sacrifice. These will abide as funda- 
mental while humanity appreciates truth, pines for love, or 
needs help to become holier and happier. 

Another vital principle is retributive justice. There is a con- 
stant effort among would-be philosophers to take this element 
out of the government of God. After all, however, it is still 
apparent that if he does not punish wrong-doing he cannot 
govern human beings, for universal experience demonstrates 
that this is an essential principle in the family, the school, so- 
ciety, municipality, state, and national government. Each of 
these has its Ael] as an indispensable necessity. It isastate with 
place to correspond, as the proper environment of the real char- 
acter. The guilty soul will have its hell, and when all other 
beings fail to furnish one it makes its own, and carries its tor- 
ments with it wherever it may travel in the wide universe. As 
far as philosophy can see, there is for humanity no state, condi- 
tion or world where punishment is not an absolute necessity. 

It is a safe philosophic principle, that, if there is in the 
future world any government whatever over man, this prin- 
ciple must be retained. If in the “eternal life” there be an 
opportunity for souls to climb up out of the ruin of sin, there 


go with it also a possibility of falling. This would 


must g 


continue the awful strife, temptations, and struggles of the 
present life, with their attendant vices and virtues. Would 
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not a permanent separation of parties be profitable for both? 
In either case government is essential, and its accompanying 
retribution. A little deeper view shows this whole matter to 
be a question of character; of soul essence in the profoundest 
nature and quality of being. It is flippantly said, “Give us 
one world at atime. When we reach the other side of Jordan 
we Will attend to the next world.” No sophism is more absurd. 
Who dares teach his children that to-day has nothing to do with 
the future? The fact is laid in the deep foundations of the eter- 
nal character, that youth cannot be separated from manhood 
nor school days from after-life. Prepared lessons and hours of 
idleness both go into the future. Philosophy is most emphatic 
in its declaration that there is no power, human or divine, able 
to separate them. Who dares say to the laws of the universe 
that he will spend life as he pleases and then control the fu- 
ture? Whether in business, health, intelligence, or character, 
the future is always in the present. The boyhood of time is 
father to the manhood of eternity, just as truly as that the 
great philanthropists and criminals of the future are the boys 
of to-day. A life of vice loses two worlds, and a life of right- 
eousness saves two. The trend of every soul-career is toward 
a permanent condition of character. 

He who will not accept and use the opportunities of to-day 
shali not in the future have the unseen heaven that is in them. 
Pass them once, and at that very moment an unalterable seal 
is put upon each. Sin also destroys capacity for virtue. The 
decrease is commensurate with the increased ability for sinning. 
Capacity for loving the good and God is changed by the most 
accurate proportion into ability to hate them. This fixedness 
of character is not affected by the finite categories of space 
and time. In whatever part of the universe man may be placed 
he is the same. On the remotest star, in the blackness of dark- 
ness or among the angels before the throne of the holy God, 
his real nature abides and will assert itself. Nor can time in 
any way affect character. Volitions, motives, and actions re- 
quire time, and they mold and shape character, but time has no 
effect upon it whatever. Our ideas of time are local, and 
would be altogether different in some other world. In eternity 
all measurements of duration are obliterated. Life there is “ un- 
measured by the flight of years,” and consists in soul qualities. 
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No more can the character be affected by death. This is roe 4 
accidental circumstance which affects only the body, and that 
temporarily. The only vital question that concerns the soul jg 
the relation of its life to the life and laws of God. The idea 
that one can spend this life in self-gratification to the infinite 
damage of numberless other fellow-beings—sinning from choice 
in the face of light, purity, and truth ; crushing, cursing, tor- 
turing and degrading others; insulting infinite love with its 
deathless pleadings ; mocking the ju tice of God to his very 
face; blighting and wrecking his own character, inflicting all 
the damage upon the moral universe of which his nature is capa- 
ble, and then “ jauntily walk away” with perfect indifference, 
or all of a sudden, with a heart full of the blackness of guilt 
blossom out into an ange ]l—ean never gain P hi ilosophie respecta- 
bility. ‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth tha ll he also reap,” is 
more pl hilosophical than Condillac’s view, , that transformed sen- 
sation is every thing mental, which leads inevitably to sensualism. 

Along with the fact that all the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity are thoroughly philosophical, it is of interest to 
note, also, th il eve PY p rmanent principle advanced by mode TH 
philosophy 18 An harmony with TEVE lation, and that nothing 
an opposition has been abl to stand. Dr seartes broke with the 
past, but in positing his cogito ergo sum he touched the very 
eenter of a vital biblical truth. It is with the conscious self, 
which he could not doubt. that the whol plan of salvation on 
the human side begins. The principal 
think, but to think rightly, for which the philosopher makes no 


thing is not simply to 


provision, while the system of revealed truth gives complete 
directions. first for holy living and then for correct thinking. In 
this thinking selfhood the work ot salvation is carried on. Ler 
the kingdom of heaven is set up, and in this domain the wit 
nessing Spirit whispers the voice of God. Descartes also affirms 
theism as the final warrant for knowledge. From his metaplhiysies 
he put out hylozoism, by a final separation of physics and psy- 
chology. Spinoza, in his theory of a donble-faced substance of 
thought and extension, has not been able to combine them. His 
pantheistic idea that such a substance without personality might 
be called God proved untenable. Pure abstract extension is 
nothing in particular, which is far from divinity. Besides hav- 


ing two incommensurable attributes in one substance, while 
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each is supposed to express the essence, it leads to pure thought, 
which is the absurdity of thought without a thinker. Not even 
a deus ew machina can work such a system. This would also 
make error cosmic and be suicidal to reason. The biblical 
theory of evil is a corner-stone of philosophy. Locke’s empir- 
ical illustration of the soul as a sheet of white paper, upon which 
sensation does the writing, under the increasing light of psy- 
chology has proven radically defective. The old doctrine holds 
the field, and philosophy agrees that it is a fountain, while 
“out of the heart are the issues of life.” His argument against 
innate ideas was irrelevant, and he finally had to admit the 
freedom of willing. Locke never seemed to think of the ques- 
tion how experience is possible, nor distinguish between experi- 
ence itself and the ideas developed by experience. The Lockean 


empiricism, which was so vehemently turned against Christian- 


ity both in England and France, could not stand the test. 
Berkeley showed the distinction between sensation and ideas 
in the mind. His theory, that the world, while distinct from 
mind, exists only in and for the cosmic mind, challenges closest 
scrutiny from profoundest thinkers. When Hume attempted 
to construe all thinking upon the atomic hypothesis, he became 
illogical. His effort to account for ideas which transcend ex- 
perience is a sorry one. He had to come to the fact that past 
mental states affect or determine subsequent ones, and this, 
psychologically, is basal to character. The liberal doctrine is 
that God is immanent in all material things, affecting them b 
his volition according to infinite wisdom and freedom. Leib 
nitz’s theory of the monads and their pre-established harmony 
was constructed against this teaching. But in spite of his laws 
of the sufficient reason, continuity and identity of the indis- 
cernible, the most. subtle, far-reaching, and perfectly graduated 
system of cosmic interaction and momentary adjustment, is 
proven to exist. Some marvelous agency is found to pervade 
all planets and systems, constantly propelling them and keep- 
ing up the nicest accuracy in adjusting every atom in the whole 
to the movements of every other atom. Monadology had to 
surrender to a free, spiritual, omnipresent personality. The 
Christian philosopher, Newton, saw more than monads in the 
falling apple. The old monotheistic doctrine has been adopted 
as a philosophic principle with an assurance that is inspiring. 
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The Leibnitzian theory of the will, which reduces it to a me- 
chanical interaction of ideas in mind, divine as well as human, 
commands no respect. The stronger would crowd out the 
weaker thoughts, and really leave no place for volition. His 
system also makes error and evil cosmic, which takes away free 
agency and leaves no evil at all. By showing that experience 
itself implies an organizing and free principle in the mind 
which conditions it, Kant overthrew empiricism and brought 
the theory of knowledge back to the Christian stand-point. He 
does much to show the nature and laws of cognition, and to 
bring to light the marvelous powers of the mind, which reveals 
the superior dignity conferred upon it by the Creator. The 
categorical process by which the intellect works over the raw 
material of phenomena, thus interpreting cosmic substances 
and relations, shows a marvelous adaptation of mind to the 
universe, which can be solved upon no other basis than that of 
infinite wisdom and benevolence in man’s creation. A central 
point is touched by Kant in showing that the reasons for the 
soul’s beginning, and the ground for its continuing, must be 
sought beyond itself in the “plan or nature of the Infinite.” 
His ontological, cosmological, and physico-theological proofs 
are direct arguments for the existence of God. In teleology his 
“as if” is as conclusive for the divine as for the human soul. 
Our neighbors act “as if” they had intelligence, and so does 
the cosmos; yet we have no more seen the mental agent in one 
than in the other. His treatise on evil is decidedly evangelical, 
making it to consist in the subordination of reason to sense. 
This inversion, adopted by man as a maxim of action, he makes 
the root of moral evil. His view of evil agrees with the theo- 
logical doctrine of depravity ; and he taught that nothing short 
of a revolution will reach the difficulty. As long as such men 
as Kant signalize our doctrine of depravity and regeneration as 
philosophical principles, we need fear nothing from the specu- 
lators. Kant emphasized the intellect, while Jacobi and 
Schleiermacher called special attention tothe heart. The latter 
based religion upon the feelings, and showed the emptiness of 
technical rationalism in this realm. Fichte’s philosophy is 
founded on the “ universal ego,” in which he discusses the ego 
and non-Ego. His views of God as spatial, and his personality 
and relation to particular egos were unclear, and so far of no 
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service to philosophy. Schelling’s illustration of thought and 
things by the two poles of a magnet, making the indifference 
point between thei the absolute, amounts to the notion of pure 
being, which is only a verbal being, or meaningless abstraction. 
Amid all the ambiguities and vagaries of the right and left 
wings of Hegelianism, it is still clear that the author of the 
system was a Christian, and: that in passing on from form to 
form there is no resting-place for his thought until the Absolute 
Spirit is reached. Schopenhauer’s views of divine personality 
and the will are as vague as his ethics is pessimistic, doubtless 
taking root in his own gloomy, passionate, and selfish tempera- 
ment. The socialist Comte, in his positivism attempting to 
reduce the science of mind to a special department of biology, 
evinces a belated mind groping after the false light of empiri- 
cisin among the ruins of extinct theories of his predecessors. 

There are many other profound problems along this pathway 
which cannot now be touched ; among which are the philosophy 
of the incarnation and atonement. These, together with man’s 
spiritual nature, must yet be thoroughly considered, in which 
are his sense of dependence, free personal agency, sense of 
moral obligation, conscious personal guilt, and condemnation. 
The conclusion must be that man was predetermined for di- 
vine fellowship. 

The discussion of these questions, in view of the adaptation of 
revealed truth to them and the entire needs of man, socially, 
intellectually, and morally, will more and more show the value 
of Christian principles to the entire human race. 
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Arr. IV.—AGGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS IN MODERN 
BRITISH METHODISM. 

Ir has been roughly estimated that of the relies of by Lone days 
now in existence in the Old World three fourths are chureh 
iins. A touch of infinite sadness comes over the reflective 
mind musing on the causes which produced the decay and 
downfall of edifices so state ly and sacred, and the setting aside 
of organizations so needful for the world’s betterment. If 
the rays from these beacon lights of ecclesiastical history could 
only catch the eyes of modern denominations swiftly travers- 
ing the down-grade of liberalism and death, and eause them to 
avoid the process and avert the impending doom, then the ivy- 
mantled vestiges of European sanctuaries would be invested 
with charms unknown to the most enthusiastic antiquarian. 
Of the many stages which might be locate d along the descend- 


ing seale of a dying chureh’s history there are few lower than 


failure in thorough agveressiveness. It will, therefore, be a relief 


fraternal feelings for the mother Church of 


} } 
] 


to all who cherish 
all the Methodisms, as well as an incentive to increased self- 
effort, to note the rise and progress of a mighty movement which 
places the Wesleyan legion at the front in the victorious con- 
flict. To tabulate what has been done along the new lines in 
question is comparatively easy. To appreciate the ditliculty of 
attempting any thing in the guise of innovation in English 
Wesleyanism is, however, a very different thing. 

Any one who is familiar with the tradition, the training, 
and the inner spirit of this venerable society will never dream 
of charging it with quietly removing the ancient landmarks, 
or surrendering the faith once delivered to the saints for nov- 
elties, however plausible or popular. The fact is, it would be 
hard to conceive of the system being any thing else than rigidly 
conservative. The Divinity which brought such a root out of 
a dry ground, the special providence which developed it into 
its present form, the wisdom of its founder and administrators, 
the suecess of its achievements, added to the veneration nat- 
ural to the British mind—all these were forces swaying the 


men who in turn swayed the denomination. Should the im- 


partial student be forced to the conclusion that this particular 
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branch of the Church has lately lacked some of the vigor, elas- 
ticity, and power of adaptation necessary to making the most 
of its possibilities, the defect must not be hastily ascribed to 
accident. A truer philosophy will rather find in it an illus- 
tration of the principle of evil wrought through good things 
carried too far. 

This method was kept in operation till three monster evils 
resulted : 

‘. Mi thodism mas retre ating from the great centers of popu- 
lation. Charles IL. once said that Seotch “ Presbyterianism 
was no religion for a gentleman.” Unfortunately, kings are 
not the only personages in whose eyes dignified ceremony covers 
a multitude of sins. In the great cities, especially, Methodism 
aped what Ruskin stigmatizes as “the dramatie Christianity of 
the organ and the aisle,” and adhered to its course till many of 
its large churches were half empty. 

2. It was totally unrepresented in nine thousand English 
villages, each with a population under three thousand. That 
a Church whose marching orders were to go where it was 
wanted most, whose mission was to the common people, with 
a glorious itinerant ministry, nearly sixteen thousand local 
preachers, and brilliant renown in raising money, should rest 
on its oars while so much of its field remained untouched re- 
veals something more like lethargy than the consuming zeal of 
“Christianity in earnest.” 

3. It got out of touch with the burning social probl m8 of 
the day. To say nothing of duty, it is bad policy in a Church 
to content itself with maintaining orthodoxy of belief while 
giant social evils sap the foundation of the national life, and 


cry loudly for some one to develop the moral sense of the 


people and apply the resources of publie opinion. 

Side by side, however, with these growing evils, God was 
preparing remedies not only to meet the existing exigency, 
but to change the very tone and temper of the denomination. 
Reforms in the Chureh do not leap into light suddenly. For 
a long time progress is usually imperceptible. To our dim 
vision remedial measures are often undiscernible, often sadly 
delayed, but when the hour for effective action has arrived it 
always brings the man who can lay his hand on hidden corree- 
tive forces. 
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Several things paved the way for the inauguration of a for- 
ward movement. One of these was the admission of laymen 
to Conference ; still later came the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled, Zhe Bitter Cry of Outcast London, whose heart- 
breaking revelations startled slumbering metropolitan churches. 
Investigations were made with a patience and thoroughness 
worthy the issues at stake. Bit by bit the miseries of the city 
were explored to their depths. Then came the recital of toned- 
down but terrible facts. The columns of the religious and sec- 
ular press, the Conference floor, and the crowded special gath- 
erings were utilized for this purpose, till men grew desperate in 
the determination that something must be done promptly and 
on an unprecedented scale. It was shown that the living Meth- 
odist churches in London were located in respectable localities, 
while districts with four hundred thousand inhabitants, steeped 
in vice and misery, contained not a solitary Methodist flicker in 
the Egyptian darkness. 

To enter this maelstrom of the world —the established 
head-quarters of organized immoralit: 5 atheism, and socialism, 
where in some sections as few as three per cent. of the popula- 
tion ever manifested the faintest symptom of regard for the 
externals of religion—to gain the ear of such a motley throng, 
to so transform them as to render the multipled allurements 
of sin powerless to build the crude material into enduring 
churches—to effect all this in the face of opposition, not all, 
alas! from without—surely this was one of the most Herculean 
tasks any Church had addressed itself to since the day when 
Wesley’s little band marched forth from the cloisters of Oxford 
to make the world its parish. 

When we come to study the matter, however, not only in the 
hopeful light of the truth that what ought to be done can be 
done, but in the person of its prime mover and controlling gen- 
ius—Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A.—we find it hard to fix 
a limit to our expectations. Tle existence, the plan, and the 
success of the London mission are so far due to Mr. Hughes 
that some items about his achievements must here be chronicled. 

He was born at Caernarvon, Wales, in the year 1847. His 


grandfather—Rev. Hugh Hughes—was a noted Wesleyan min- 
ister of the Welsh Church, and the first Welshman ever elected 
to the Legal Hundred. Ilugh Price became an out-and-out 
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Christian when a mere lad, and, with a view to entering the 
ministry, sought and secured the most thorough equipment pro- 
vided by full courses in London University and Richmond The- 
ological College. He entered the ministry in 1867, receiving 
appointment to Dover, where, under his first sermon, twenty 
souls were converted. In college days he had repudiated re- 
vivalism for intellectual culture and rhetorical effect, but the 
result of this one service relegated culture and rhetoric to their 
rightful subordination, and enthroned the work of saving men 
in lasting supremacy. 

As a revivalist his success has been such that he has had to 
travel over the length and breadth of the land, and occasionally 
pass beyond English shores to kindle the fires of revivalism on 
other altars. In the classic city of Oxford fifteen hundred con- 
versions took place under his ministry in a few months. In the 
work of social reform he has won a national distinction second 
to none of his contemporaries. As journalist his intense views 
have found a fitting channel. He started a new weekly Meth- 
odist journal—The Methodist Times—in January, 1885, with 
three objects: (1.) To represent the younger and progressive 
generation of Methodists; (2.) To show sympathy with the 
working classes in every social and political interest; and, 
(3.) To bring the resources of cultured Methodists at universi- 
ties to bear on the masses. The religious press of Great Britain 
and Ireland has no more live paper on its list than this. 

If it be asked to what all this success is due, the secret can 
be in some measure unfolded. The writer has heard Mr. 
Hughes on every style of subject he habitually handles, and 
from an intimate stand-point had opportunity of analyzing the 
elements of his strength. (1.) First of these we place purity of 
motive. Underneath Mr. Hughes’s self-sacrifice is the undying 
purpose to uplift humanity. It has been finely said of him, 
“he asks nothing from society but that it will allow him to 
bless it, nothing from the Chureh but that it will allow him to 
serve it, and nothing from the world but that it will listen to 
his voice, and, responding, free itself from vanity and vileness.” 
(2.) Tireless industry takes a prominent place among his char- 
acteristics. No less a price could produce such preaching, edit- 
ing, evangelizing, reforming, and make him the master of such 
stores of information. He proclaims the gospel of work in a 
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way that even Carlyle himself could desire no more. It is 
refreshing to hear him deal with the ease-loving Christianity of 
the cushioned pew, complacent because as oblivious as death to 
the tide of sin and sorrow surging round its sanctuary walls. 
(3.) A third fine quality of his is passionate earnestness. 
Once a conviction has so mastered him as to lay under contri- 
bution his resistless logic, his Welsh tire, his momentous mag- 
netic influenee and his tender tones, he is an inearnation of 


foree. It is this pre-eminently which makes him one who 


must be heard and heeded. Courageous in attacking the 


wrongs which shame a nation, the sworn friend of the weak, 
uncompromisingly liberal from his sympathy with the masses, 
fiery in denunciation where any thing less would be cowardice, 
gentle with the penitent and suffering, bravely fronting the 
problems of life—the apostle of the forward movement is a 


] ] 
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man of whom any Chureh might justly feel proud. 
ai A : ay : 
It will be readily perceived from what has already been said, 


that Conference was seriously unwilling to commit itself to the 


hew London mission. Nor is this to be wondered at when the 


novelty of the plan and nature of the risks are candidly con 
sidered. On the other hand, the eloquence of Mr. Hughes’s 
advocacy had placed him at the head of an immense following, 
fired, like himself, with the purpose that the ery of humanity 
and the eall of (rod must be responded Co. If Methodism re- 
fused its sanction there was an alternative. In any ease a grave 
issue was thrust upon the denomination. When at length the 
die was east, and the tidings flashed from the hall of legislation 
that progress and e] isticity had prevailed, the mingled feelings 
produced cannot well be imagined. 

In due course St. James’s Hall was selected as the head- 
quarters of operations. Situated in a great conmercial center 
where thousands of young people are employed, in a district 
embracing the House s of Parliament, and chief society clubs, 
with music halls, theaters, and other attractions for pleasure- 
seekers more elaborate and costly than can be found anywhere 
else, and with a residential population at the lowest depths in 
the scale of poverty, the field was well chosen. A sermon 
preached by Mr. Spurgeon October 21, 1887, formally started 


the movement. Evangelistic services are, of course, foremost 


among its many forms of Christian enterprise. Mr. Hughes 
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holds a revival service each Sunday evening. A Sunday has 
never passed since the opening of the mission without numbers 


making public decisions for Christ. Meetings for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life are conducted on Friday evenings. To 
these the workers and converts rally for food and exercise. 
Under the title of “Sunday Afternoon Conferences,” a differ- 
ent type of effort is carried on. Social questions, such as better 
dwellings for the poor, personal rights versus rights of prop- 
erty, the prevention of pauperism, and other moral questions 
are here discussed. 

By means of open-air service the message of salvation has 
been made to tell with notable effect on the citadel of infidelity. 
A bare list of the direct aids employed would be sadly imper- 
fect if the musie of the mission were passed over in silence. It 
is contributed by an orchestral band (seventy-two instruments), 
brass and military bands, a choral society of eighty-seven 
voices, a choir of thirty-two little girls, and the large choir of 
St. James’s Hall. 

Another potent auxiliary has been created in the employ- 
ment of Deaconesses, or Sisters of the People. Starting with 
three in Katherine House in November, 1887, the number 
soon increased to fifteen, and they have since grown to a 
degree of popularity and usefulness far exceeding the most 
sanguine expectations. Each sister has her own district where 
she makes a regular house-to-house visitation, and by lending a 
hand at such common tasks as scrubbing a floor or minding a 
baby, as well as in reporting sickness or poverty, and judiciously 
ministering to higher wants, proves her claim to the beautiful 
title she wears. In addition they constantly assist in the inquiry 
room, and carry on a large girls’ club and several mothers’ 
meetings. The sisters are under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Hughes, take no vows, and are at liberty to withdraw from the 
mission at any time they wish. Mr. Hughes has announced his 
determination not to rest till he has at least one thousand such 
consecrated agents employed in this saintly service. There is 
a medical mission closely affiliated with this, which supplies 
special cases recommended by the sisters with skilled medical 
advice, medicine, and surgical appliances, free. 

Another new feature is a band of young men, the Brothers 
of the Mission, who courageously fling themselves into difficult 
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forms of work. They are chiefly local preachers engaged in 
various daily callings, but with a common home in Lincoln 
House. After supper they start out each evening and hold a 
brief open-air service in some crowded thoroughfare, attract- 
ing sometimes as many as six hundred of their hearers to the 
regular evangelistic service at Wardour Hall. Part of each 
Sunday they spend in room-to-room visiting in the worst por- 
tions of the district. 

In the attempt to inoculate the masses with a taste for purer 
pleasures, and undermine their appetite for coarser ones, the 
lecture lyceum and stereopticon have been vigorously used. 
Efforts to thus deal with the appalling intellectual and spirit- 
ual destitution are supplemented by the administration of tem- 
poral relief. From the soup kitchen of Wardour Hall four 
thousand gallons of soup were supplied to the poor last winter. 
The value of such nourishment is enhanced by the warmth and 
shelter of cheery apartments which form healthful counter- 
attractions to the glitter of the saloons. Large quantities of 
clothing have been distributed to needy cases, and hundreds 
provided with work. 

In May of the present year a new branch was opened in 
Cleveland Hall. The building is in Cleveland Street, in the 
vicinity of Euston Road. For the sixty thousand English pop- 
ulation which surround it there are only three other places of 
worship— Whitefield Tabernacle, a German Lutheran church, 
and the barracks of the Salvation Army. The hall was built 
by secularists, and often re-echoed the utterances of Bradlangh, 
Mrs. Besant, and others of their school. Its seating accommo- 
dation is six hundred upstairs, with rooms for a similar number 
and a kitchen down-stairs. Fronting the premises is a three- 
story building which has been converted into coffee-palace, class- 
rooms, and place of residence. Just at the start one hundred 
and fifty workers volunteered to aid the mission in any possible 
way. The five thousand dollars spent in altering the buildir 
was readily subscribed, and the work is to be self-supporting. 

So far we have but hastily glanced at some prominent activi- 
ties carried on in the West End. The London mission, in 
reality, comprises two other branches equally vigorous in char- 
acter and rich in fruitage. One of these is in the East End, 
and embraces six churches or mission halls, two of which— 


Ig 
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“ Paddy’s Goose” and “The Old Mahogany Bar ”—were for- 
merly public-houses of the worst description. 

Of the handful of stations thus sprinkled amid a dense pop- 
ulation, doomed to cruel fellowship in poverty and squalor, and 
woefully abandoned to lives of vice, crime, and “ strange excess 
of riot,” it may well be asked, “What are they among so 
many?” It is of a truth the lowest locality in the whole of 
East London. Some idea of its poverty may be gathered from 
the fact that a few years ago, when the Mansion House Fund 
was in operation, there were fifteen thousand four hundred ap- 
plications for relief out of a population of fifty thousand resi- 
dent in this locality. The Rev. Peter Thompson, one of the 
very best ministers in the Conference, is in charge of this 
branch of the mission. Bands of hope, mothers’ meetings, 
sewing classes, soup kitchen, coffee palace, flower missions, 
childrens’ meetings, open-air services, and medical mission are 
in full swing, while spiritual results are aimed at. 

The vast change effected by two years’ work in this com- 
munity contains the promise of a coming day when an over- 
whelming majority of the multitudes who throng dingy courts 
and foul alleys will be living illustrations of the ancient prom- 
ise: “Though ye have lain among the pots, yet shall ye be as 
the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers with 
yellow gold.” 

A third center is among the artisan population of Central 
London, with mission-rooms in St. John’s Chapel, Clerkenwell. 
tev. Edward Smith, author of a famous prize essay on “ How 
to Reach the Masses,” is its superintendent. From a congrega- 
tion of eighty St. John’s has grown to a congested condition. 
There is a congregation of one thousand one hundred, five 
hundred of whom regularly meet in class. As the place is too 
narrow for the growing requirements, Mr. Smith has felt com- 
pelled to advocate the erection of premises to seat three thou- 
sand, at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars. 

The financial results, and the mode of raising supplies, are 
matters specially worthy of notice. In the West End branch 
fifteen thousand dollars were received from ordinary sources 
during the first nine months of its history. This included a 
collection of five hundred dollars from a London Congrega- 
tional Church and smaller sums from others outside of Meth- 
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ing from the printed report, American visitors 
have not been behindhand in practical tokens of approval. 
The record of eiftts reeeived by the agents in shape ot food, 
‘lothing, flowers, books, and toys, is an eloquent testimony to 
wide-spread popularity. 

The action of the Congregational Union in placing Wardour 
Hall, in which a congregation of their own statedly worshiped 
since 1694, at the disposal of Mr. Hughes, was a rare instance of 
Christi in catholicity. With a rent il of Six thonsand dollars for 
the use of St. James’s Hall it is hard to expect the West-End 
branch to be self-sustaining from the start. Yet this consum- 
mation will speedily be reached. 

In East London the annual expense amounts to thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. With the exception of a small moiety, the 
; income meets this. Gratuities pour into this wilderness 
of destitution from every quarter. Viewed from the stand-point 
of finance Clerkenwell is the most prosperous of any. 

If the brief history of the mission proves any thing, it is that 
the worst outeasts are not devoid of appreciation and respon- 
siveness, and that the Christian public will sustain a scheme 
wisely directed toward the rescue of the perishing. The core 
of the problem, however, is not reached till cognizance is taken 


of t] spirit i harvest carne red by these zealous gleaners. 


City missionaries in down-town districts, where so many can 


be found willing to be converted seven times a week at a shil- 


ling a time, will readily understand that some discount must be 
made on the score of material. As stated, there is a crowded 
ranches. St. James’s seats two thousand 
five hundred, and hundreds are turned away from its doors 
at almost every service. In Wardour Hall three hundred pro- 
fessed conversion in a recent three weeks’ mission, and seven 
languages were found represented in its inquiry room. Within 
the first few months three hundred women and as many men 
n to the inquiry room of St. James’s. Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, journalists, ladies of title, actresses, and 
visitors from all parts of the world have confessed to finding 
rest of soul and acceptance with God through the same ut- 
terances which melted so many outeasts into penitence and led 
them into peace. 


Mr. Hughes has under his care five hundred meeting in 
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class, and more than three fourths of these had never heard of 
Methodism twelve months before the opening of the mission. 
Out of all the conversions reported in the East End sixty per 
cent. have been brought into full membership. While all con- 
verts are strongly urged to join some church, Methodist ordi- 
nances are not obtruded upon them. 

Several pages might be devoted to the consideration of flank 
movements, whose existence is undoubtedly due to the far- 
seeing wisdom and heroie courage which launched the London 
mission. The prominence given to the latter in the press has 
had much to do with kindling the flame elewhere. Mr. 
Hughes, too, has held conventions in several towns and cities 
for the purpose of awakening prayerful sympathy with the 
great work he has at heart. London has forced other cities to 
bestir themselves. The condition and possibilities of Meth- 
odism in the centers of population have been studied as never 
before. Discoveries of waste resources and growing willing- 
ness to meet the crisis have kept pace with the revelations of 
stranded churches and unimagined destitution. 

After London, Manchester—three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand population—was the first city to give shape, on a new 
scale, to these vitalizing tendencies. There the Oldham Street 
Chapel was a typical case of thousands of city churches else- 
where. Opened by Mr. Wesley in 1781, it then stood in the 
midst of green fields. 

In time the retired suburb became crowded with fashionable 
residences, which in turn gave way to stately warehouses. 
Amid these changes the old mother church, so crowded in its 
palmy days that applicants for a sitting had to await a vacancy 
for years, and so fruitful that fifteen circuits with one hundred 
churches sprang from it, dwindled down to a Sunday congre- 
gation of fifty worshipers. And yet there are few places in 
all England where thorough evangelistic effort was more needed. 
To meet the new condition of things a noble pile of buildings 
was erected in 1887 at an outlay of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Every facility was provided for the prosecution 
of a vigorous modern mission. Including regular overflow 
meetings, it has been computed that the message of life here 
uttered reaches, on an average, ten thousand hearers weekly. 
Equally startling and encouraging is the statement that seventy- 
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five per cent. of these previously belonged to the absolutely 
non-church-going masses. 

The twin mottoes of the workers, namely, “convert in order 
to fill, and fill that we may convert,” have each had gladdening 
exemplification. It was scarcely expected to gather many into 
membership in a place like Oldham Street, but a monster 
church has, nevertheless, been built up and hundreds of other 
converts traced to other churches. The printed reports show a 
sum of six thousand dollars contributed at the meetings, and 
that the work is more than self-sustaining. 

Here, as in London, the employment of mission halls instead 
of churches, free seats, the best possible music, varied aid from 
large bands of workers, and brief, pithy addresses have had 
much to do with the astonishing success. It would be hard to 
find an English city of any importance, where Methodism had 
failed to keep pace with the growth of population, which has 
not been reached by this wave of aggression. 

In Leeds—three hundred thousand population—some of the 


_older churches have been remodeled and constituted mission 


centers, and plans for general development adopted. Birming- 
ham—four hundred thousand population—has its Grand Cen- 
tral Hall on the site of a ruinously old church, and with over- 
flowing attendance and revival flame instead of a congregation 
of fifty ! 

The forward movement is so leavening the Methodism of 
Scotland that the neglected populations of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen are being sought after with commenda- 
ble zeal. The Irish Conference, too, has just sanctioned a com- 
prehensive and costly scheme for the city of Belfast, and set 
apart one of its most successful ministers to take special charge 
of the enterprise. 

Other denominations are getting to work in the same line 
and adopting the tools that Wesleyanism first taught them to 
use. The Established Church of England, in particular, by 
revival missions, founding of brotherhoods, employment of lay 
evangelists, increased devotion to the social needs of the masses, 
and attempts to popularize their service by increased simplicity 
and fervor, has paid significant and eloquent tribute to the 
timeliness and wisdom of Methodist plans. 

From all this one thing is clear. The big city mission, with 
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its complicated machinery, is not the impulsive craze of 
some restless genius wreaking his iconoclastic wrath on time- 
honored methods, but a monument so general and providential 
as to compel the attention of all who look for the triumph of 
Christianity on the high places of the field. 

In an earlier page of this article reference was made to the 
failure of modern Wesleyanism to gain a foothold in English 
villages. The exact facts and figures which form the basis for 
this conclusion demand further presentation. 

Including 868 places in which services have been established 
during the last twenty-five years, the denomination is now 
represented in 5,755 villages with a gross population of 
3,662,791; 3,486 of these villages have no other Non-conform- 
ist services. This degree of success does not look quite so 
flattering when it is borne in mind there are yet 7,659 villages 
with a population of over 3,500,000—equal almost to that of all 
Canada—which, so far as Wesleyan effort is concerned, are lit- 
erally virgin soil. In other words, Wesleyanism remains totally 
unrepresented to this day in half of rural England. It is a 
singular coincidence that simultaneously with the campaign to 
capture the centers there should be set on foot a scheme to win 
the feeblest and most distant outpost. But such is the case. Just 
as in London investigations were made, maps and statistics pub- 
lished, and where it was impracticable to maintain the regular 
itinerancy on the score of cost, a readier means was discovered 
for effecting a thoroughly pioneer undertaking. The concep- 
tion and execution of this scheme are entirely due to the Rev. 
Thomas Champness, an influential member of the Conferénce. 

Its provisions mainly include the training, under his own 
supervision, of competent young men as lay evangelists. They 
must possess special adaptation for mission work, subsist on 
scanty remuneration, and act under his control. The economy 
and definiteness of aim thus secured are praiseworthy and profit- 
able. Under the title of Joyful News aweekly organ is published 
in the interests of the movement. It is edited by Mr. Champ- 
ness, somewhat in the style of the Salvation Army War Cry, 
and has reached a circulation of fifty thousand copies per week. 

In setting Mr. Champness free from circuit work, that his un- 
divided attention might be given to the project he has hitherto 
so successfully carried on, the late English Conference took a 
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step in the right direction. Eighty-five such evangelists are 
now employed, and the number will speedily reach a hundred. 
The new foundations laid, the blessed revivals brought about, 
and the fresh impetus given to the work at many a weak point, 
have gladdened the Church from center to cireumference. 
Great care is taken, not only in the selection of suitable men, 
but in their practical preparation for the work. The result is, 
that a man accredited as a “ Joyful News Evangelist ” needs no 
further guarantee of fitness to extend and strengthen Method- 
ism. One hardly knows which to admire most, the inspiration 
which led Mr. Champness to initiate the work, or the wise 
effort which consolidates and sustains it. 

As a connecting link between the unoccupied and uncared- 
for portion of Christ’s dominions and well-equipped churches, 
this latest accession to ministerial auxiliaries seems destined to 
be a potent and abiding factor within and beyond English Wes- 
leyanism. 

Tue OvtLoox. 

1. What is the probable destiny of the missions already start- 
ed? It is agreed on all hands that a success resting on the 
administration of temporal aid, on sensational attractions whose 
novelty must soon wear out, on any sympathy with the non. 
church-going classes which would involve the sacrifice of truth 
or justice, or contingent on the exceptional endowments of the 
unique men who superintend it, would necessarily be superti- 
cial, short-lived, and dear at almost any price. 

If any of these are urged against the new movement its 
friends need not be seriously frightened. Innovations, such as 
open-air services, lay preaching, and the administration of the 
sacraments by men not episcopally ordained, wounded the sen- 
sibilities and aroused the fears of a horde of Wesley’s contem- 
poraries. Yet Methodism lived. At every subsequent stage 
of its development, where new forces were discovered and util- 
ized, friends and foes have been liberal in predictions of deat): 
and downfall. Time has taught us the vanity of their rash eal- 
culations. The utmost discrimination is used in distributing gifts 
of food, clothing, and medicine; the music is never employed 
as a substitute for the Gospel, and such prominence is given to 
multitudes of other workers that there is no danger of the 
future of the mission hinging on any one personality. There 2s 
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nothing in the nature of the case why a work of the kind carried 
on as now should not be crowned with permanent stability ! 

2. The principles of aggression predominate so largely that 
it is not premature to consider their effect on English Method- 
ism as a whole. Mr. Moody rightly singled out dullness as the 
great fault of English church services. In Methodist congre- 
gations, where men naturally inherit a deep regard for relig- 
ious exercises, which is fostered by custom and developed by 
training, the pulpit is exposed to dangers unknown in places 
where these sympathies have to be created or corrected. This 
condition, added to the emphasis given from year to year to 
great preaching by the fathers in the Church, has had much 
to do with the prevalence of elaborate sermons packed with 
theological lore, and complacently regarded as an end rather 
than a means. It is not to be inferred that all English Wes- 
leyan preachers are metaphysical, dry, or dull, but it is none 
the less true that the prevailing type of ministry, whatever 
cause produced it, is not proving itself equal to the peculiar 
needs of this generation. The difference between the preach- 
ing of any of the men who are succeeding so nobly in the 
mission branches and that of the rank and file of their breth- 
ren is so strongly marked that the former stand out as pioneers 
of anewera. This is one direction in which the forward move- 
ment will be fruitful of certain good. True, national styles of 
preaching do not readily change under ordinary circumstances, 
but the press has given such prominence to the methods em- 
ployed in these new centers that they are being studied with a 
confidence that no well-constructed theory could inspire. 

The influential laymen have seen the work to be done and 
the class of agents adapted to it. This in itself is a straw. 
They largely select the pastors for their respective charges. 
The demand will be for thorough evangelism, and the demand 
creates the supply. At present the light may only gleam 
on distant mountain-tops, but it will not recede till the most 
obseure valley has caught some benefit from its beams. The 
movement also bids fair to impart elasticity to Wesleyan- 
ism. If it can be shown that later plans out-distance time- 
honored ones in securing beneficent results, will the practical 
common sense of Englishmen sacrifice opportunity and certain 
prospects out of respect for a sentiment? Their traditions and 
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history do not warrant the presumption. In the interest of 
this city enterprise the time limit must be changed. Men like 
Mr. Hughes should be continued at their posts beyond three 
years, to use with growing effect the experience and influence 
they have gained. Presumably they will be kept, as far as 
possible, in the same class of work by sending them from one 
mission center to another when change 7s necessary. Whiat- 
ever may be the ultimate outcome of these tendencies the mem- 
bership of the Wesleyan Conference will show that a new de- 
parture has been taken. For the past twenty-six years there 
has been little or no numerical gain, notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of population in that period. But, with the forces now 
at work in city and village, it is safe to affirm the Church has 
touched the lowest point it will reach in the present generation. 

3. Finally, the movement will exert an incalculable influence 
in the work in cities generally. England is not the only place 
where Methodism is face to face with the city problem. Recent 
investigations in New York city show the deplorably inade- 
quate provision of its churches for its people. In the older por- 
tions of the city, where the American and church-going popu- 
lation is rapidly diminishing, most of the churches are barely 
holding the fort. Along the present lines it is only by super- 
human struggle that a feeble existence can be maintained in 
such places. The natural outcome is to gradually surrender 
the field to the alarming forces of evil. Busy and benevolent 
men seem absorbed in frontier and mission work, while this 
city problem, which is yearly growing larger and more difficult, 
is reserved as a heritage for some future generation. 

The Church which will win the masses of to-day will fill one 
of the brightest pages in the nation’s history, will gain for itself 
a power and prestige which will carry it triumphantly through 
the conflicts of coming generations, and will stand out conspic- 
uous through all time for having achieved one of the most 
difficult and glorious services ever rendered to the cause of 
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Art. V.—THE CHRIST OF THE CHURCH. 

“Christ did truly rise again from the dead, and took again his body, with all 
things appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith he ascended into 
heaven, and there sitteth until he return to judge all men at the last day.”— 
Articles of Religion. 

‘Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”—Marrt. xxviii, 20. 

“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst.’-—Martr. xviii, 20. 

“This is my body, which is given for you.”—LUKE xxii, 19. 

Is the personal presence of Christ with his people a reality ¢ 
Such a reality as substantial presence in time and space? Is 
Christ personally present in the Church of to-day—“ with all 
things appertaining to man’s nature, wherewith he ascended into 
heaven?” The interrogation point is not only the symbol of 
the nineteenth century, but the index to all healthy mind in all 
centuries. Socrates said, “A life without inquiry is no life 
for man.” There are still some permanent, hereditary, unan- 
swered interrogations in this age of ripe criticism and bold 
speculation: the sound mind cannot be satisfied with mere ver- 
bal formula, though it be the condensed wisdom of the ages. 
We must have an intelligent basis for our beliefs. If we cannot 
narrow the problems of Christianity to fit our philosophy, then 
we must broaden philosophy so as to include the facts and phe- 
nomena of religion. There must be intelligent concepts and 
intellectual generalizations of the mysterious facts and unspeak- 
able experiences of our holy Christianity. Hence, if religion 
ventures to have a formulated creed, is she not compelled to 
have a speculative philosophy? The sound mind cannot think 
the irrational. In order that God may be worshiped in spirit 
and in truth must he not be a present, substantial reality for 
the soul, as well as a clear, formulated thought for the intel- 
lect? The problem of Christian worship is related to the meta- 
physical speculations of materialism, idealism, and skepticism ; 
and the logical mind is forced to inquire, Is there a metaphysics 
of religion? Can the mysterious facts of Christianity be gen- 
eralized into philosophic formula for the intellect? The cor- 
porate mind of the race has built up great systems of thought, 
and eut the channels for the future, and fenced in a vast realm 
of truth. The true spirit is the inquiring spirit. The best 
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crystallized thought of the past can well afford to be examined ; 
the law by which such crystallization took place at least ought to 
be known and all the formula be verified. One generation can 
neither think nor act for its successors; so that every field of 
thought must be left open for new surveys: new field notes are 
as essential to healthy mind as new crops are to commerce. 

Christianity, as well as philosophy, has its intricate problems ; 
inspiration, resurrection, divine providence, and divine presence 
invite the thinkers of every generation. What the world 
needs most is not scientists, speculative philosophers, or theo- 
logians; but broad-brained, healthy, spiritual explorers. The 
age needs to invigorate the intellect, emancipate the conscience, 
and enthrone Christ. 

There is a race-mind, an ideal-soul, which, when awakened, 
responds to the truth. These great, focal questions come from 
the mind which lies back of the multitude; they originate in 
the individual, private heart. The personal spirit passes beyond 
the speculations of the ages, beyond the deductions of the log- 
ical powers, to the transcendent powers of the soul itself. Is 
there not some broader generalization of the facts and phe- 
nomena of Christianity possible ? 

teligion is one of the great race-facts; man did not invent 
it, as he did the reaping-machine, for his own use; nor did he 
discover it, as Kepler did the laws of planetary motion ; neither 
is ita creation of the imagination, as the Parthenon. It isa 
necessary universal principle of the soul; an essential factor of 
human nature; indigenous to humanity ; therefore it lies some- 
what in the realm of philosophy. 

Christianity is the purest and most exalted form that religion 
has yet attained. It purports to be a systein of divine facts suf- 
ficient to meet all the wants of man’s intellectual and spiritual 
natures ; a direct revelation from God himself; a class of sub- 
lime truths to be personally realized by the soul and logically 
verified by the intellect. Christianity, critically and really, is 
not so much what Christ said, or what he did, as what he is— 
what he is to-day—to his Church; to the individual; to the 
nation and the age. His personal presence with his people, his 
substantial relation with the world as a living, present reality, 
are the great facts made known in his commission to the men 
who were to preach the Gospel to all nations. Can there be 
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any substitute for the divine, personal, substantial presence of 
Christ? “Lo, I am with you alway!” is Christ’s last, most 
emphatic, and most important message to man. This is the 
great fact made prominent in his commission to men; the 
burden of the message, the inspiration of all the ages. Can 
the Ego of the commission be the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
truth, the Comforter? Is not the Paraclete sent by the Ego 
to do a specified work of his own: to reprove the world of 
sin; to guide into all truth; to show things to come, and to 
glorify Christ? He is not to take the place of the personal, sub- 
stantial Christ of history. The Holy Ghost is to fill no vacancy. 
The new economy provides for a new office to be filled by 
another person ; the incarnate God created no vacancy by his 
mysterious disappearance in the cloud; but remains somehow 
with his people, a personal presence to “the end of the world.” 
Nor is this Ego to be confounded with the divine Presence of 
the old economy. “My Presence shall go with thee,” and 
“Lo, I am with thee,” are not identical. The Ego is related to 
the Me—* all power is given unto Me”—the incarnate God, 
the “ Emanuel,” God with us; the Christ of history must be 
the Christ of the future Church. The Holy Ghost must not 
be confounded with the historical Christ, nor separated from 
him. The Spirit was always present with the incarnate God, 
and cannot be separated from him even in thought; present 
in the work of miracles and in the mission to men; but the 
Paraclete can never take the place of “ Emanuel.” 

The personality of Christ must include his whole being, matter 
and spirit. Must not this Ego be the corporeal Christ of history, 
however the fact may lack accord with the accepted principles 
of philosophy or the commonly received notions of theology? 
For if there be no way for the reverential reason to expound 
the plain statements of the Lord Jesus, then intelligent faith 
must evaporate into unfounded beliefs, and extravagant notions, 
and strange contradictions ; the personality of the Holy Ghost 
will become an impersonal influence, and Christ himself will be 
reduced to an historical proposition, to be proved by the syl- 
logism or be rejected by all skeptical minds. 

Is not the Holy Spirit a result of Christ’s bodily presence 
instead of a substitute for it? Without the bodily presence of 
this Ego is there a “Spirit of truth” possible or thinkable? 
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All the natures of the Godhead are in Christ, “the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily.” Can, then, the personal presence of the 
Holy Ghost be affirmed if the bodily presence of Christ be ab- 
sent? Can the Holy Trinity be divided by time or space, or 
healthy thought ? Or can the mystery of the fact be made less 
mysterious by reducing the substantial, bodily presence and 
the personality of the Holy Ghost to a doctrine? Is there any 
other Christ possible to a sound mind than a bodily Christ in 
time and space? Do not the facts of Christianity and the 
necessities of thought demand a metaphysics of Christianity ¢ 

The problems of time and space are involved in Christian 
faith and intelligent worship. “ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst.” This 
“1” is the identical “ Ego” of the commission, and subject of 
the verb (ey). “ Midst” (weow) is used more than forty times 
in the New Testament with reference to time and space. The 
statement contains the problem of time and space with refer- 
ence to personal communion with Christ. 

The manifestations of God to man in time and place are the 
great mysterious facts of history. From paradise to the flood 
Jehovah was visibly and audibly present to such persons as were 
able to apprehend him. Adam held communion with him in 
Eden, and when sin put out his eyes he heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden. Enoch was conscious of the 
divine presence for three hundred years. He gave Noah the plan 
for the construction of the ark. Abraham heard his voice on the 
Tigris, and years afterward he ate butter and milk with him un- 
der a tree in front of his tentin Mamre. Jacob wrestled all night 
with him at the Jabbok. Moses held communion with him in 
the solitudes of the mountains by the burning bush. He wrote 
the digest of the laws of the universe on Sinaitic granite with 
his own finger. He furnished Moses with plan and specifica- 
tions and detail drawings for the tabernacle. Are these human 
myths, poetic metaphors, supernatural mysteries, or divine facts 
in time and space without a satisfactory philosophy? Are not 
all the theophanies of the Old Testament personal realities— 
some sort of corporeal Being in time and space? Revelations 
of the Infinite in forms of the finite? Christ is the most com- 
plete theophany; the best understood, yet the most mysterious. 
Christianity is the only religion which rests on historic facts ; 
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hence it cannot be examined as a mere theory, a speculative 
philosophy, a deductive or inductive science. It is a system 
of facts to be explained; to be realized, experienced by the 
soul; revelations of God to man in time and space. The In- 
finite, to be known or knowable by man, must come within the 
limits of the finite; this is both a thinkable proposition and a 
revealed historic fact, The Infinite must include the finite as 
well as transcend it, as a whole must include the sum of all its 
parts. Is not Christ God manifest in the flesh? the Infinite 
expressed in terms of the finite? the Eternal in time and the 
Infinite in space? God in Christ is a corporeal reality; and 
the great problem of philosophy is reduced to an historic final. 
Spirit is a reality; matter is a reality: their everlasting union 
is the highest personal Reality, the Infinite in time and space. 
“That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the Word of Life; for the Life 
was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show 
unto you that eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us.” Then is not “the mystery of godliness” 
the only solution of the problem of being, and the final settle- 
ment of the long debate concerning time and space? Do not 
the facts of Christianity need a more profound study and a 
broader generalization in order to expound the plain statements 
of Scripture and meet the demands of the philosophic mind 
and the wants of Christian faith ¢ 

Christ is born of a woman; lives among men; eats and 
drinks; hungers and sleeps; does many mighty works; turns 
water into wine; walks on the sea; speaks to the storm and 
hushes the wild winds of Galilee; heals the sick ; cleanses the 
lepers ; raises the dead ; dies on the cross ; rises from the tomb ; 
spends forty days of strange life upon the earth, then ascends 
and hides himself from mortal eyes in a mysterious cloud while 
the promise, “ Lo, I am with you alway,” is still ringing in the 
ears of the astonished disciples. Is He who “ was dead and is 
alive for evermore, and has the keys of hell and of death,” 
still personally present with his people? Not in some mystic 
sense, or by some symbol or substitute; not as a doctrine or 
formula of thought, but “with all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature?” This is the great interrogation 
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point of Christianity ; the key to the most mysterious problems 
of philosophy and religion. 

The theories of the real presence are manifold. Presence by 
law is a phrase which may be transfigured into force residing 
in matter; the mystic dance or adjustment and collocation 
of atoms. This theory rejects all personality, and ranges any- 
where between the most blatant, bellowing skepticism and the 
baldest Oriental pantheism. Official presence is where the offi- 
cer becomes the vicar and Christ is present by deputy. This 
is but a priestly presumption; an impertinent pretense; an 
enormous imposition ; a monstrous mendacity, having no claim 
either on religion or philosophy. The symbolic presence, or 
Christ in the holy eucharist, has had no satisfactory solution. 
“This is my body,” seems to be a sealed secret to the best think- 
ers; a kind of mystic saying; a philosophical and theological 
puzzle, defying the mere critic through all the ages. These 
words of Christ have had a most eventful history. What per- 
version of sacred thought! what misuse of symbol! what ver- 
bal dexterities and wizardry of words has history recorded! 
What priestly incantations and sacerdotal magic and grammat- 
ical farces have fenced in the holy sacrament of the Church, and 
fenced out honest, hungry souls starving for the bread of life! 

That the bread and wine undergo any change in the hands 
of the priest, or by the ceremonies of the Church, is prepos- 
terous. That the holy eucharist is but a memorial of the 
death of Christ is the swing of the pendulum to the opposite 
extremity of the are of truth. Does not the truth lie some- 
where between these extreme points? Do either of these no- 
tions fill the divine formula? Do they satisfy the intellect or 
the heart? Are not the bread and wine the real symbols of 
the real, substantial Christ—the real, corporeal Ego? Not the 
fact, but the sign of the fact; the prophecy and pledge of the 
real, personal presence? Not merely the promise of his com- 
ing again, but of his real presence among his people, “ with all 
things appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature ?¢” 

The mathematician never mistakes the syinbols for the quan- 
tities themselves; nor does the presence of # and vy ever delude 
him or cause him to lose sight of the geometrical forms back 
of the algebraic equations: to the real thinker both exist to- 
gether, nor can they be divorced; one is for the eye, the phys- 
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ical sense, as a kind of intellectual scaffolding; the other for 
the imagination, the intuitive power of the soul. Is Christ 
not as really present in the symbols of the bread and wine, and 
in some such real way as Jehovah was present in the pillar of 
the wilderness, the ark of the covenant, or the shekinah of the 
temple? The bread and wine are the most simple and substan- 
tial symbols ever given to the race, yet the most comprehensive 
and mysterious. They are the incarnation of the great doctrines 
of Christianity for all people—his death upon the cross, his 
presence in his Church, his coming to judge the world. 

As the mathematician sees back of the symbols the real 
forms for which they stand, so the loyal, hungry soul may see 
back of the bread and wine the divine reality—the Living 
3read. Jesus says, “This is my body,” and the Church re- 
sponds, whatever she may mean by it: “Feed on him in thy 
heart by faith, with thanksgiving.” Feed on him; not on the 
symbol, or the doctrine, but the present Christ. 

There is also what may be called a theological presence, 
which assumes two forms. First, a kind of abstract presence in 
the grammar of the Gospel; a sort of modern religious pan- 
theism, which conceives some mystic power in the words of 
Christ ; some such influence as pervaded the atoms of the ma- 
terial universe, called by philosophic dreamers the soul of the 
universe; a religious fanaticism that substitutes the promises 
of Christ for the personal Christ back of the promises, and 
substitutes belief for realization. The other is a religious ideal- 
ism, which substitutes the Holy Spirit for the substantial, bodily 
Christ. Being unable to form an intelligent concept of the 
Holy Spirit separated from a corporeal Christ, they deny his 
personality ; while others, accepting the verbal statement of 
the Scriptures, practically reduce the Holy Ghost to an abstract 
influence. Do not the plain statements of Scripture, the posi- 
tive demands of the intellect, the supreme wants of the soul, 
require that the Christ of the Church should be a personal, 
substantial presence in time and place—a real, corporeal being ¢ 

The limitations of human powers are such that man cannot 
think of God as pure spirit—formless, spaceless, and timeless. 
God, to be known and worshiped, must be personally present in 
time and space. The soul cannot be satisfied with abstract in- 
finitudes. No logical definition, no theological proposition, nor 
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symbol, nor ceremony can meet the wants of the heart and the 
demands of the intellect. Any kind of explanation that ex- 
plains away the plain statements of Scripture is as unphilosoph- 
ical as it is unsatisfactory to the worshiper. 

The relation of matter to spirit is the great unsolved problem 
in philosophy and religion. The supernatural is the chief field 
of modern research and discovery, vaster in extent, greater in 
outcome to the race, than the realm of material science; more 
fruitful than biology or psychology. It is the unsurveyed ter- 
ritory of the intellect, the lurking place of superstition and 
skepticism, the unfenced field of faith, and the home of true 
philosophy. Hence Christianity must ever furnish the chief 
problems of speculative science. But can Christianity have a 
speculative science? Is there a metaphysics of religion? Why 
not? She has a creed and a criticism ; she furnishes the most 
mysterious facts and the most transcendent phenomena concern- 
ing both matter and spirit. Has she no light to shed upon the 
mystery of being? Christ is the greatest fact in philosophy or 
religion. He belongs to both, for he is the sum of all know!- 
edge pertaining to matter and spirit; the historic union of 
matter, mind, and God in one supernatural person; one mys- 
terious selfhood—the unknown made knowable; the highest 
possible embodiment of truth; the great reality; the divine 
formula for matter and spirit brought within the range of hu- 
man powers. Not the supernatural made natural, but made 
known by the laws of the material and spiritual worlds; the 
only key to all phenomena; the highest revelation of law; the 
sublimest demonstration of reality; the historic proof that mat- 
ter and mind are distinct entities, and that the laws that govern 
them are dissimilar. Christ is the solution of the problem of 
time and space. Christ is Christianity. Christ is philosophy. 
He is not a problem to be solved, nor a proposition to be proved, 
but a reality revealed, a fact for the reason, an apocalyse for 
the soul. He is not a compound of two perfect beings, but a 
complex being with two whole and perfect natures, physical 
and spiritual, human and divine, so blended as to be forever 
inseparable, even in thought. Therefore, to assume that man 
in his present state of knowledge can formulate the facts and 
phenomena of Christ’s life in terms of modern physics or met- 
aphysics is absurd. Christianity is supernatural; and natural 
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law cannot compass the spiritual world, or the supernatural be 
made natural, till parallel lines become one and the same line. 

The facts of Christ’s life upon the earth prove that he never 
was limited by the laws of matter and mind, as these are for- 
mulated and understood by systems of human thought. He 
lived in two worlds: the world of matter and the world of 
spirit; the seen and the unseen. He could reduce eternity to 
time and infinity to space at will. His birth is a mystery that 
defies all the known laws of biology. His life is a mystery 
not in the range of human reason, nor compassed by the present 
laws of psychology. His death is a mystery; he dismissed 
his own spirit. His resurrection is the supreme mystery of his 
being, the crowning miracle of his life. These facts have no 
scientific explanation, no human formula of thought. After 
centuries of examination they still remain a class of facts by 
themselves that transcends all human powers. 

The supernatural manifestations of Christ for the forty days 
after his resurrection gave to the disciples and the world a new 
edition of the Gospel. A new field of fact and phenomena was 
opened up and a new experience developed, demanding a new 
exposition of the Scriptures and a progressive development of 
the doctrine of the divine Presence in the Church. 

The resurrection Christ became visible and invisible at will; 
space and time seem to demand a new interpretation ; new facts 
and new phenomena appear that transcend all human specula- 
tions, and demand a new philosophy of matter and spirit and a 
new metaphysics of Christianity. He appears ten times after 
his resurrection, and always to his own disciples. Other eyes 
seem too dull to behold the risen Lord. He talks with the two 
disciples going to Emmaus, but they take him for a stranger, 
for their eyes are holden; they sit down together at the table, 
and their eyes are opened, and they behold the real, substantial 
Christ, but in a moment he vanishes from their sight. Here is 
a new fact, a new experience, requiring a new exposition of 
the laws of matter and spirit, a new philosophy, and a new in- 
térrogation point in the world of thought. On the evening of 
the same day, while the disciples were in the upper room with 
closed doors, Jesus appeared in their midst and said, “ Peace 
be unto you.” They were frightened, and supposed they had 
seen a spirit. He said unto them, “ Why are ye troubled? and 
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why do thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” He showed them 
his hands and his feet, and they gave him a piece of a broiled 
fish and of a honey-comb. He took it, and ate before them. 

Since the world began, was it ever known that a real body 
could enter a closed door and vanish at will? Thomas, a bold, 
independent thinker, who thought for himself and for the race, 
refused to accept so strange a fact without a scientific test. 
He believed in the veracity of his brethren, but thought they 
were deceived. He is the great high-priest of the phantasmal 
theory; for, if Jesus was really and bodily present, how could 
he enter a closed door or vanish from their presence? He did 
vanish, therefore, not a corporeal Being, but a phantom of the 
brain. A week afterward Thomas had an opportunity for his 
scientific test. Jesus appeared when Thomas was present, and 
said to him, “ Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side; and be 
not faithless, but believing.” Thomas was satisfied without the 
scientific test, and cried out, “ My Lord and my God!” He 
had learned that the soul has more satisfactory sources of 
knowledge than the finger ends. Had Thomas called to mind 
the night of the storm on Galilee, he would have seen his fal- 
lacy of false assumption, for Jesus was seen walking upon the 
wild waves in the darkness of the tempest. Hence he never 
was limited by the known laws of matter. There is no natural 
solution to such phenomena; and if there be no intelligent 
mode of Christ’s substantial being possible, and the doctrine 
of his corporeal presence with his people be unphilosophical 
and absurd, then are not all the facts upon which his miracles 
rest without value, and miracles themselves impossible ? 

Has the human intellect yet reached the highest possible 
solution of the wonderful facts in the history of Christ? 
Many, wise and good, believe in them in spite of all the philoso- 
phies and theologies. But is Christian thought to settle down 
and leave Christ beyond the clouds till the judgment? Has 
the longing, earnest soul been content to remain an orphan 
during all these Christian centuries? Can the mind of this 
generation be fenced in by old philosophies, human catechisms, 
and fallible theologies? Has all desire for deeper knowledge 
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been satisfied, all Christian thought been formulated? Have 
all the laws of matter been discovered, and all the.mystery of 
being been explored? May not the mystery of being, spirit- 
force, substantial reality, lie nearer the intellectual grasp than 
has yet been apprehended? Why does the spirit-nature long 
for the truth-—the soul ery out for the living God? Are there 
no higher truths within the reach of earnest, healthy mind? 
What, then, is aspiration, if not another form of inspiration ? 
May not much of mystery be but ignorance with her eyes blind- 
folded? The discovery of one new truth may change the cur- 
rent of all thought; give a new stand-point to all speculative 
science ; reconstruct all civilization, and put Christianity in 
possession of the “all power” given to her in the morning of 
her history. 

Three metaphysical problems are supposed to be involved in 
the doctrine of the corporeal Christ present with his people: 
Can the infinite be brought within the limits of time and 
space? Is matter a reality? Has the human spirit powers by 
which it may realize the unseen? Idealism colors all the 
theologies of the present, as it has colored the philosophies of 
the past. It has a strong hold on some of the most influential 
minds of this age. All human speculations vibrate between 
the two extremes of tlought—materialism and spiritualism. All 
other systems are but permutations of these two. The logical 
outcome of pure materialism is atheism; the logical outcome 
of pure spiritualism is pantheism. Neither of these schools 
can make any headway; they are doomed to march round and 
round without any forward movement. The only possible 
philosophy must combine both schools; all the facts of each in 
one harmonious whole. This must be done before the problem 
of being can be solved. This Christianity has done in the 
personal history of her Christ. Can the infinite be brought 
within the limits of time and space? Christianity furnished 
the historical fact—God manifest in the flesh. Can speculative 
science prove the facts of Christ’s life to be absurd, and hence 
impossible to rational belief? Is not this the only rational sys- 
tem of thought, which in the end must turn the world upside 
down? God, who is infinite, fills eternity, and hence fills all 
space of eternity. If by some necessity of thought or postulate 
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real worship must cease. How could he be worshiped in spirit 
and in truth, since bodily form and personal presence are essen- 
tial to the revelation of the character of God? The soul cannot 
worship a proposition or an abstraction. The spiritual intel- 
ligence demands a personal presence in time and space. If 
God fills immensity, then he who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting must, by the necessities of thought, fill all space and be 
present every-where at every conceivable period. Man can 
know God only in finite conceptions ; definitions and postu- 
lates and metaphysical propositions do not meet the wants of 
the intellect nor the necessities of worship. 

3ut how can a material body be at all points at the same 
time? This is only another interrogation point; not a denial 
of a fact, but an effort to solve a problem. If the heart must 
wait for the how, it may as well wait for the trumpet and the 
angel. The corporeal body of Christ is related to pure spirit, 
and hence it is not subject to the common laws of matter. His 
body and spirit is a complex unit, and cannot be put in the 
same category with other corporeal beings; for by hypothesis 
it is the union of perfect spirit with perfect matter. 

sut what are time and space? Entities, attributes, or rela- 
tions? Who has sueceeded in formulating a definition? Who 
dare try again? Is not space the relation between objects, 
and time the relation between events? For all the purposes 
of religious thought, are not space and time the relations 
between the infinite and the finite? Matter, as related to his 
bodily presence, seems to have new properties, for corporeal 
being fixes no limits to the infinite Christ; mind must stay by 
the facts of his history, wherever they may lead. 

What is matter? This is one of Plato’s great interrogation 
points. He asked tle question but never presumed to answer 
it. From the “ fiux ” of Heraclitus to the “law ” of Lotze the 
pendulum has been swinging from one of the extremities of 
the are to the other; but during all these ages has philosophy 
added one ecubit to its stature? Matter has been defined as 
phenomena, Jaw, mathematical points, state of the infinite, a 
double-faced somewhat, with form for the physical side and 
law for the spiritual side. 

Hegel says the essence of matter is gravity. Lotze makes it 
a phenomenon of spirit. Another high authority makes it a 
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form of thought, based upon the activities of something not 
itself, and declares that “a knowledge of God must rest for its 
assurance upon an ethical trust in God.” What is an “ethical 
trust in God?” Will it cause the soul to ery out, “ My Lord 
and my God?” Did Thomas belong to this modern school 

A. Milford Hall teaches that God is universal substance. 
That matter is a condensed form of spirit, and spirit is an at- 
tenuated form of matter. Professor Drummond’s ink is searcely 
dry till he is placed among the immortals for being bolder than 
Plato, if not wiser. He says: “ Philosophy does well in prov- 
ing matter a nonentity.” “ For men generally to call this a 
world of matter is an absurdity.” But Mrs. Eddy stands at 
the top of this list, for she declares, “ Divine science, rising 
above physical theories, excludes matter and resolves things 
into thoughts.” In pure idealisin neither philosophy nor re- 
ligion is possible. Matter must be more than an idea; more 
than alaw. Is it not the product of personal power? <A sub- 
stantial reality in time and space? If law is substance, and the 
only real in nature is law, then what is law? The fact of law 
is neither the knowledge of the law, nor the law itself. 

Christ is the only solution of time and space; of the infinite 
and the finite; of matter and spirit. But Christ is a reality 
for the sense, a fact for the intellect, and a personal presence 
for the soul. Could all the facts of his personal history be 
generalized, the result would bea Christian philosophy. If by 
some unknown law in harmony with matter and spirit we have 
the fact that the infinite may come within the limits of the 
finite, and be present in time and space, then why by some 
other law may not the seen become the unseen, and corporeal 
being be present in tithe and space without affecting the out- 
ward senses ¢ 

Is there a logic of the soul? Back of the reasoning powers 
is there not a higher reason? If man bears the image of his 
Lord has he not some power enabling him to see back of phe- 
nomena and law? Is not all revelation built upon this hypoth- 
esis? “Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom” is the divine announcement of this doctrine. 

There is a race-mind with powers to perceive universal 
principles and data of consciousness—“ a faculty divine ” which 
sees into the heart of things; the high noon of the soul, when 
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it runs up to rapture and bridges over the gulf between the 
seen and the unseen, the visible and the invisible worlds. All 
knowledge is not the result of dull sense and cold logic. Is 
not inspiration a sort of higher reason? a mental fact without 
a satisfactory explanation? a thought—a faith—a flash from 
heaven—an apocalypse—a soul-leap beyond the boundary-line ? 
Art has its metaphysics; and art is the nearest kin to religion. 
The soul has power to realize the unseen through the emotions. 

Are there not supreme moments in the history of every 
earnest soul—times of great spiritual agitation, birth-throes of 
new thoughts, agonies of new experiences—when the heart be- 
gins to doubt its doubts, and the mysterious, subtle influence of 
spirit on spirit transcends all knowledge, and the soul is brought 
face to face with the great Reality # 

Is not St. Paul’s personal experience of more value than a 
library of speculations concerning matter and spirit? The 
fourteen days of storm on the Adriatic are as full of mystery 
as of inoaning winds and midnight mutterings of the discour- 
aged man. In that dark and starless night, when the tem- 
pest raged and all hope had fled, Paul stood forth and said: 
“There stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, 
and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought 
before Cesar: and, lo, God hath given thee all them that sail 
with thee.” Is this angel of God a phantom, a poetic myth, 
or a personal reality in time and space, standing beside Paul, 
ruling the storm? Turn to the midday scene on the Damascus 
road, and listen to Paul’s interrogation of that mysterious voice 
which had pierced his soul with that emphatic Hebrew “ Why ?” 
and hear the answer, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou per- 
secutest ;” then attempt to substitute some abstraction, or a 
Christ beyond the stars, for a Christ beside the Damascus road. 
Some facts transcend our reasoning that may lie within the 
compass of our reason when stimulated by the Holy Ghost. 

Reasoning is the power of intellectual analysis ; reason is the 
intuitional, synthetic power of the soul. Reasoning builds 
bridges across gulfs of thought on piers furnished by the rea- 
son. But reason needs neither bridge nor pier, but leaps the 
chasm at a single bound. Reasoning puts facts and phenomena 
together, and weaves them into arguments, but reason is the 
faith power that realizes the personal presence of the Lord. 
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Faith is more than belief; it is the conviction of the unseen ; 
the highest possible knowledge. Pure spirit—bodiless, without 
form and corporeal reality —must lie without the limits of human 
powers. Incarnation, God in time and space, is an eternal soul 
necessity. If Christ be an object of intelligent worship he must 
be in the range of human faculties. If there be no present, 
substantial Christ—if he be only an historical being, with deeds 
and sayings, or an absent corporeal being in some remote future 
—then are we living in a dead past, and religion is only empty 
ceremony. Why build a tabernacle, a temple, or a church to 
the Most High if he is not personally present? Why sing 
hymns and bow the knee, and talk face to face with Jehovah, 
if Christ is in some other part of the universe limited by his 
body? Christ must be in the presence of the worshiper a 
reality for the soul. The sacred Scriptures teach this doctrine, 
and there is nothing in speculative science that contradicts it. 
There is no more difficulty in thinking of Christ in the midst 
of his people, “ with all things appertaining to man’s nature, 
wherewith he ascended,” than there is in thinking of him in the 
far-off heavens. 

The problem of matter and spirit remains unsolved, but the 
field of the supernatural is open, and earnest explorers are 
stimulated to enter. Matter is a physical entity—tlhre product 
of mind and the symbol of a higher reality. When under the 
control of pure Spirit there are no fixed limitations to its phe- 
nomena. A perfect corporeal being has power to be present 
or absent at will. 

Christianity is a philosophical religion: it is the philosophy 
of matter and mind; the philosophy of matter as related to 
mind. It is the only philosophy of God. 

The personal presence is the sublimest promise of Christ to 
his Church; the philosophy of her persistent power and divine 
impulse through the centuries. It is the unlimited resources 
for all the future, and the inspiration of her teachers “ unto the 


end of the world.” 
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Art. VI.—THE SEMITIC QUESTION. 


Tue author is aware of the existence of parties, Jewish as 
well as Christian, who profess to believe that there is in reality 
no Semitic, or, perhaps more specific, Jewish, question. 

To such as have reflected upon our social conditions, and 
especially to those who have sought to comprehend certain 
phenomena emphasized by the great revolutions of the last 
century and of the one now current, it must have appeared no 
less than marvelous to note the altered social and _ political 
estate of the Jewish race. It is one of the fruits of the fer- 
mentation proceeding all along the line; and no better proof of 
the existence of a Semitic question can be adduced than the 
disparity of views respecting the utility and the righteousness 
of the feat. While the Jews and most Christians have hailed 
the achievement as one of humanity and progress, certain reac- 
tionists have raised their voices in dissent, and have advocated 
a more or less substantial retraction of proferred liberties and 
privileges. The mere fact that among these conservatives are 
ranked some of the most eminent and impartial men—such 
as are famed for their labors of love toward the Jewish race, 
and even converted Jews, who hold that Jewish equalization 
can be only relative or approximate—ought to be sufficient plea 
for holding the question still unsolved. 

Some general prefatory remarks may be of service in de- 
lineating the traditionary relations of the Israelite to his neigh- 
bors, whether foreign or domestic. His foreign relations, of 
course, practically ceased to exist with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and to Christians they are in general so known 
as not to require details. A few phases, however, may obtain 
mention further on. That Israel suffered much at the hands 
of the heathen because of its being the elect, even as David, 
the chosen of God, was hedged about with snares and pitfalls 
by his godless enemies, is a fact readily admitted alike by Jews 
and Christians. Throughout the Roman period indignities 
and chastisements were multiplied upon the race, and even the 
Mussulmans, whose religion is so closely allied to that of the 
Talmnd, sought to extend their influence by persecuting their 
brethren the sons of Jacob. What was perpetrated against 
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the diaspora of Israel in the name of Christianity during the 
Middle Ages is too well known to demand a recapitulation. 

That which is of most importance at the present stage of 
development in the Semitic question is, not the violent, ag- 
gressive persecution to which the Jews were subjected, but 
rather the restrictions and the deprivations of liberty which 
continued long after actual open hostility had ceased. As for 
the former, all Christians must denounce it, since it emanated 
from a vindictive and unchristian spirit; and yet even Is- 
raelites themselves admit that in a measure it was not un- 
founded or without provocation. In respect of the latter, it 
needs only to be said at present that there are reasons which 
long sufficed to retain them, and even now are by some con- 
sidered valid arguments for their re-introduction. 

During the Middle Ages and the first three centuries of 
modern times, Jews were, wherever found, subject to great 
hardships, although their condition was by no means always or 
every-where equally arduous. England under Elizabeth and 
Cromwell was much more lenient than in the intermediate 
period and in subsequent times. But it was in the throes of 
travail preceding the French Revolution that America, under 
the spell of humanitarian principles, cast off restraints and made 
all persons equal before the law. Although Israelites and Ra- 
tionalists point to this achievement as one brought about inde- 
pendently of Christianity, it may with perfect justice be called 
a victory of Christian ethics over and despite the passivity, or 
even the opposition, of the Church. View it as he may, the Jew 
cannot possibly attribute it to any influence of his religion, 
since so altruistic a motive could under no circumstances be 
the product of the Talmud’s exclusiveism. The French Revo- 
lution of 1793 established the equalization of the Israelites in 
that country, and the year 1823 saw an approximate result also 
in England; Germany and Austria, shaken to their founda- 
tions by the revolution of 1848, and Hungary, aroused by 
Kossuth, soon followed in their wake. 

This is neither the time nor the place to sketch the so-called 
emancipation of the Jews; but it may be well to gain some 
conception of the privileges denied them, especially such as 
have left their traces on the present condition of the race. 
Among these were: the provisions against the acquisition of 
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landed property on the part of Israelites, with the later excep- 
tion of small city lots; their being debarred from membership 
in the guilds; their exclusion from the learned professions, 
and their consequent almost universal restriction to the business 
of money-lenders. It were rather preposterous than natural 
to expect that a race thus situated, with peculiar natural gifts 
and adaptations, should not in the process of centuries develop 
an extraordinary ability in this its only sphere of activity, and 
that it should, on the removal of the restraints, quietly and 
without friction subside into the regular channels of life. The 
stories of disbanded armies, wherein the soldiers were not 
drafted from the professions to which they might return, prove 
conclusively how difficult it is to subsume under the general 
body politic a heterogeneous class whose “ occupation’s gone.” 
Since the things charged to Judaism purport to be adduced 
fromm the relations of actual life, and as judging of an individual 
we are scarcely able to separate some of his tendencies from oth- 
ers, so, too, it becomes almost impossible to distinguish between 
the various kinds of complaints, except in a general way. The 
classification which most nearly avoids overlapping is probably 
that by which they are divided into religious and political. As 
is always the case, however, among a people whose religion has 
not become either a mere rite or a name, but where it con- 
tinues the first-born of faith and conviction, religion and polit- 
ical tendencies cannot well be dissevered in treating of the 
Jews so far as they are orthodox. Religion determines man’s 
ethics, and thereby lays just claim to the direction of his con- 
scientious actions. Hence it becomes absolutely impossible to 
comprehend the principles of a religious people’s politics un- 
less one has previously entered into the religion of their lives. 
To say the least, that of the Talmud, however well it may have 
suited Israel while inhabiting the land of its fathers in peace 
and independence, seems but ill calculated to make of its 
adherents good citizens among other nations. The Talmud 
exhorts them to despise the heathen, and is dubious as to the 
propriety of paying taxes, at one time saying there should be no 
such contribution to the government of the heathen, at another 
taking a more charitable view of the case and according them 
this meager benefit insomuch as they should be denied partici- 


pation in the blessings of eternal happiness. 
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Nothing could be more natural than that under the present 
circumstances of the race, it being dispersed throughout the 


nations, there should arise many difficulties, especially where 
questions of religion are at stake. Many of these cases, how- 
ever, are the immediate product of European conditions, as is 
proved by their non-existence in America. Since the conflict 
is hottest in Europe, it may be advisable to examine the 
questions as they present themselves there. Take, for exaim- 
ple, the case of a teacher of religion in a German gymnasium. 
Were it well for him to be aJew? There can be no doubt 
of his legal right to apply for, and, if his qualifications are 
otherwise satisfactory, to hold, such a position. A Christian 
will shake his head and say, “ He might do well as a lecturer 
on Christianity in a university, but to teach Christian children 
any thing but Jewish religion or unbelief—he cannot!” But 
the same thing holds goed for every department, in greater or 
less degree, during the formative period of life ; and hence the 
aversion to having Jewish teachers is very widespread. In 
Germany the idea is prevalent that the present system of pub- 
lie religious instruction is a failure; yet, even were the sug- 
gestion to be followed, that it be taught historically, merely 
giving the history of all religions, the case from the Christian 
stand-point would not be materially altered. Should the 
Israelite retort in reply that the opposite state of affairs was 
equally disagreeable to him, the answer would most naturally 
be that the minority must submit. 

There is another point whereat the reactionists commonly 
scruple. It is, they contend, insupportable to think of Chris- 
tians taking oath before a Jewish judge, and above all, to have 
him pass sentence upon them. Here they appear to me to 
plead weakly ; and Semitic writers have put it pointedly when 
they remind us that an oath before the law is merely confirma- 
tory of one’s good faith. If only that is sworn by which to 
the swearer is most holy, what matters it to him who accepts 
the affidavit, whether the Unity or the Trinity be adjured ? 
Is there more of perjury in the breaking of the one oath than 
the other? If so, it must certainly appear to us as though he, 
who in calling to witness the Trinity professes Christianity, 
should be held to his oath more strictly than he who confesses 
a faith less exalted in our sight. It signifies but little who 
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breaks the staff over the victim when the law has pronounced 
him guilty. So far as concerns the judge, the question can 
only be, Just or Unjust? and the accused ought not be asked 
whether he be Jew or Christian. 

The burden of the ery raised against the Israelite amounts 
to this: “ He is among us, but not of us.” Nor is it difficult 
to observe the significance and apparent justice of the claim. 
The conviction is wide spread that he feels himself a stranger 
in the land, and that, whether he really desires the fulfillment of 
his daily prayer or no—that the Messiah may come and his own 
return to the land of promise be accomplished—he is neither 
English nor French nor German, but, in reality, simply and 
purely an Israelite, cosmopolitan because an exile. This im- 
greatly strengthened by the knowledge that his 
religion requires him to preserve his nationality. If he is 
German, they ask, Why does he not assimilate? And the most 
intelligent answer to be gotten anywhere is, that he is a Jew. 
Most people will agree perfectly with Professor Lazarus when 
he says: “In preserving this small race, whilst round about 
mighty nations and peoples have passed away, that Providence 
has exhibited a potent will must occur to every one to whom 
such government has not become a mere and meaningless word.” 

3ut still there has been no end of conjecture as to the means 
Providence employed in sustaining it. Racial difference and 
antipathy will not explain the problem; still less the persecu- 
tions to which the race has been subjected. When did persecu- 
tion give a people a longer lease on life? Never in itself; it 
may have called forth latent energy, but whence came that ? 

If abstinence from intermarriage sustains the purity of a race, 
we also know from history that it has always led to internal 
decay ; hence, we have here an anomaly at the least. A partial 
explanation of the unique stringency practiced in the avoidance 
of intermarriage, however, lies in the faith which the Jews had 
in the atoning merit of the fathers. The blessings accruing 
from their intervention were lost to the children of a mésalli- 
ance. It would appear, indeed, as though the genesis of this 
result were as complicated as the genealogy of the Egyptian 
god, Amon, “ who was the consort of his mother, his own nat- 
ural father, and his own legitimate son!” It is probable, more- 
over, that the immediate means of Providence were somewhat 
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of an interaction between the caste system (so to denominate it) 
and the Jewish faith, in such manner that the religion created, 
and at the same time found, its most powerful ally and supporter 
in the caste system. It is the same condition of reciprocal 
interdependence as that exhibited in Hindustan. Buddhism 
created and secured the castes, while the caste system prevented 
Mohammedanism from making extensive inroads. 

One of the evils immediately arising from the conviction of 
the heterogeneity of the race is, the suspicion that it is not loyal 
and patriotic at heart. Although the cireumstances are vastly 
different, the same fear is harbored now as Pharaoh did, long 
years ago, when he said: “Come on, let us deal wisely with 
them ; lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there 
falleth out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and fight 
against us.” Exod. i, 10. History repeats itself; and, even in 
this respect, other instances are not wanting. That the Jews 
aided the Moors against the Visigoths in Spain, Israelites them- 
selves admit.* The charge of complicity in the disintegration 
and the undermining of Poland is also preferred, and not without 
some probability. Furthermore, Jews are known to have been 
the originators or chief abettors of varivus revolutions, and are 
consequently looked upon with some distrust by their Chris- 
tian fellow-citizens. It cannot be denied that circumstances 
may have too much predisposed Christians to such notions, 
and that, looking at history through or with their precon- 
ceived ideas, they may have concluded too hastily, forgetting 
that so general a conception must have a broader basis than a 
few isolated facts. Nevertheless, it can scarcely escape an un- 
biased Israelite that there is a deep, philosophic foundation 
for the belief, insomuch as it is difficult to understand how 
one who is or may be equally at home in all lands should be 
capable of a high, unselfish patriotism in any. 

Subordinate to this general consideration are other com- 
plaints which draw much of their bitterness, and even venom, 
from the one just mentioned. They come partly from social- 
istic quarters, but have gained an extensive hearing among all 
classes. We have seen that the circumstances of the Jews for 
centuries, while depressing in most respects, were exceedingly 
favorable to the acquisition of money. Hence, when the doors 
* Gritz, Die westgothische Gesetzgebung, p. 19. 
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were opened to them, wealth, either unused or employed only 
in secret, was put upon the market, and those industries which 
require large capital, such as manufacturing, fell in dispropor- 
tionate parts to the Jews. It is in this respect that society is 
to-day most sensitive; and the fact that in Europe, as elsewhere, 
the Jewish manufacturers employ almost exclusively Christian 
laborers, with whom they have and can have no vital sympa- 
thies, is adding great bitterness to the social as well as Semitic 
question. 

What the wiser among them require is, merely that there be 
formed no caste, and that there shall be a reasonable opportu- 
nity of rise and decline in wealth. They have, as they say, two 
castes—one comprising the nobility and another the remainder 
of Israel; but while there is a slight possibility of entering the 
former, the latter fold is inaccessible. A very noticeable sign of 
this state is the relative proportion of Israelites in the more 
advanced schools of learning. Almost half, it is said, of those 
who annually graduate from the German gymnasia are de- 
scendants of Jacob. Of course, the best explanation is that 
it is a progressive race, and, endowed with great wealth, can 
vrovide its youth with a higher education; and then the old 
bitter thought always recurs to the mind of some Christians, 
that this is a foreign people, which, when it first crossed their 
borders, had nothing but its staff. From the economical stand- 
point there is a certain justice in this reproach, since it is unde- 
niable that of real production of wealth, of creative labor, the 
race has furnished but little. That, on the other hand, the 
anomaly lies largely to the charge of Christians is substantially 
proved by affairs in Southern Russia and the Crimea. There 
the acquisition of lands was permitted and encouraged from the 
first, and consequently the Jews have turned to agriculture and 
have lived by honest labor. 

Ilence, in summing up, it is but fair to say that neither 
party to the question can wash his hands in innocence nor cast 
the first stone. On which side, then, lies the greater right? 
The answer must needs contain something arbitrary if given 
unconditionally—which means simply that the question is not 
capable of absolute decision. It will doubtless be more profit- 
able if the converse side of the rights, the duties, of both par- 
ties are considered. What, then, are their duties? First of all, 
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it would seem that, so far as concerns the Jew, he should live 
consistently with his prayer and confession, and own himself a 
stranger, a guest in the land, and in consequence observe and 
respect the rights of hospitality. The only reasonable alterna- 
tive to this course is, to disregard racial distinction, and to grow 
into the organie structure of the nation wherein he abides. 
That the latter process would be the most perfect solution of 
the Semitic question is scarcely to be doubted. 

Since duties are always correlative, the first on the part of 
Christians is, that they should not deny their guests the priv- 
ileges of hospitality because of any general notion, but should 
limit their granting of them only by individual considerations. 
Personal unworthiness must be the only condition under 
which the according of these rights should be refused. This 
is a duty which is binding upon all peoples; but there are 
other and higher ones imposed by the acceptance of Christian- 
ity, chief among which is that of love. Besides the universal 
law of love incumbent upon Christians, who may deny that 
there are special reasons for love and its exercise toward the 
Jewish race? There are three considerations which must enter 
into our judgment of the Israelite, which are essentially as 
follows: first, that to the Jewish race we owe not only the 
Decalogue and its normative influence, but also the higher 
flower of Christianity ; second, that Christ suffered death at 
its instance, and that the consequences of his rejection have 
been visited upon it; third, that though now suffering an 
unprecedented chastisement for its sin, it is still the people of 
God, and in possession of certain inalienable promises for the 
future, which shall eventually unite its members with all God’s 
children. 

It is characteristic that in connection with the first of these 
factors, the negative side is quite exclusively dwelt upon by 
many Christians, namely, that, though Christianity emanated 
from the Jews, it has from the beginning been subjected to the 
severest trials from that quarter. As to the second point, it is 
frequently overlooked that the individual Israelite holds essen- 
tially the same relation to the Gospel as others who have not 
accepted Christ, and that by mere conversion his re-instatement 
into God’s favor is accomplished, even though he must bear 
certain consequences and privations in common with his race. 
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The third is usually entirely ignored. That these are short- 
comings in Christian duty few will think to deny. 

A Christian studying the eschatological doctrines of the 
Talmud can scarcely fail to be impressed by the evident sub- 
terfuges and the violent extenuations of Old Testament faith 
necessitated by what we view as the real advent of the Messiah, 
his rejection by Israel, and its consequent dispersion among 
the nations of the earth. We find it difficult to understand 
how the race, as a whole, has failed to recognize Christ; and 
herein lie the explanation and justification of the old saying, 
that one of the best confutations of atheism is the single word, 
* Jew.” 

As to the degree of hope to be entertained for the future of 
the question, the views are most divergent. To all concerned 
it is evident that there is no possible solution of these problems 
except the merging of the one party into the other. For us it 
appears most natural to hope that the Jewish race will gradu- 
ally be subsumed under the masses of Christendom ; but if we 
accept the usual interpretation of such passages as Matt. xxiv, 
34, biblical authority forbids this view. Dark forebodings are 
heard from many quarters. Professor von Treitschke thinks that 
in Europe, especially in Germany, “ upon the centuries of Ger- 
manic culture an age of adulterate Judo-Germanic civilization 
is about to succeed.” From this point opinion ranges upward 
to the ideal height of certain Semitic writers who express the 
conviction that Judaism has the exalted mission of effecting the 
reconciliation of the Orient to the Occident, which means sim- 
ply the consummation of history and civilization. 

As a closing word, let us hear an expression of a Spanish 
rabbi, uttered during the persecution of the Jews under 
Ferdinand the Catholic: “We are a people at once blessed 
and accursed. You Christians would now exterminate us, but 
shall not succeed, for we are blessed; in after times you shall 
strive to exalt us, but therein you shall likewise fail, for we 
are laden with a curse.” * 

*Thiersch, Ueber den christl. Staat, p. 59. 
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Arr. VIL—JOHN BRIGHT. 


Joun Bricut’s career teaches a lesson of prime importance to 
a self-governing people. That lesson was emphasized by the 
life of Lincoln, our great commoner, and by that of Grant, 
our chief captain, but by neither of them more clearly than 
by the record of this English “tribune of the people.” A man 
from among the working classes—his family were mill-opera- 
tives and farmers—yet he was nearly fifty years in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. The son of a Lancashire cotton-mill 
hand, he was given a place in the cabinet that governed the 
sritish empire. A man who was taken from his simple 
Quaker school at fifteen and set at business became the rector 
of one of the greatest of his country’s universities, and received 
a degree from another, the very center of aristocratic conserv- 
ative learning. A member of a small but peculiar sect, his 
advocacy of its principles so shaped the foreign policy of the 
nation as to keep off wars that again and again threatened its 
peace, and that of all Europe. The result of his peace policy 
made possible the most marked advance in the civil arts and 
inevangelism. His loyalty to the cause of the needy brought 
upon himself and upon England the blessing of Him who pro- 
nounced all good upon those who consider the poor. 

Surely such a life is well worth our careful study. It is not 
easy to bring out its lights and shades so as to interest all; yet 
they who note, think, and compare cannot miss its lesson. Who 
can paint the soul of rural loveliness in an English meadow- 
slope in June, reaching away to its line of elms, and with 
demure brooklets at play in its bosky dells? No one would 
attempt to describe enthusiastically a straight line; yet, with- 
out it, what would architecture be? Can one photograph a 
sunbeam, so that people will stop and stare at the picture in 
a shop window? Yet the sun-beam has more power than a 
cyclone. Arches that commemorate superb triumphs do not 
bear the names of those who, like Moses and Paul, were sim- 
ply and constantly loyal to right and God. Such as they live 
in the regeneration and uplifting of races. Men do not make 
powerful or colossal statues of them, like that of Marcus Aure- 
lius near the Tiber, and those of Rameses on the Nile. Their 
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record is on high. John Bright was not laid to rest with pomp 
and circumstance among England’s mighty dead in her great 
abbey, but he is enshrined in the hearts of men with coarse 
garments and calloused hands. He lives in his country’s bet- 
tered homes, where rosy children play, busy mothers move 
about in sweet content, and good fathers render cheerful 
service. 

When we ask, How did he become so great? we find two 
principles underlying his life and bringing all its action into 
consistent symmetry. First, his attention to the voice of God 
in the soul, and, growing out of that, his loyalty to the rights of 
the people. It was his unselfish, Christly philanthropy that set 
him among princes. Blood tells mightily in England; yet the 
English sense of right, when once aroused, bears down even 
privilege of birth. So when the mill hand’s son showed his 
royal ability, his sterling purpose to stand for the people, and 
his courage against all odds, smaller men, though their names 
had, in the way of titles and offices, as many yards of ballast as 
a kite carries, stepped aside to give him place. 

His father’s energy and Quaker thrift had taken him from 
his mill apprenticeship up to the control and owning of a fac- 
tory ; so he was able to set his son up in business as a manufact- 
urer. Then came the test of principle. Naturally, wealth 
brouglit the temptation to secure a place among the aristocracy. 
Peel, Derby, and Gladstone, born in that same Laneashire, had 
made each for himself a brilliant career, and why should not he 
also? To be sure, they had the advantage of blood ; but money, 
energy, and talent may sueceed against blood, even in England. 
The English nobility may have to go further back than do 
American grandees to find the awl or auger that bored the way 
out of obscurity, but all the great families sprang from a com- 
mon soil, and there is always a wish to hide humble birth un- 
der the rubbish of title and honors. A manufacturing region 
like Lancashire gives great opportunity to amass wealth and 
secure power through profit on the labor of those who are held 
to a specialty till their brain is but little more available for 
personal use than the wheels and spindles they tend. It takes 
flawless integrity and tremendous faith in humanity and God 
to hold one back from grinding the faces of the poor under 
such a steady pressure of temptation. When wealth gave 
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Bright independence, and his eloquence placed him at the head 
of English orators, he might have been invaluable to any party. 
He could have sold his birthright for the pottage of a title and 
estates. No doubt he went to his crowning through that wil- 
derness of temptation; but his Quaker simplicity held him 
loyal to the people, and he marched to his death at last, like the 
mighty lawgiver of old, free from the trappings of petty dis- 
tinction. He belonged to the people. He was set for their 
help, and he knew that if he would lift well at their burdens 
he must stand on their level. So he lived and died plain, hon- 
est, powerful John Bright, the friend of the people. 

The schools had but little to do with the making of this man. 
He was in the main self-taught. At fifteén it was impossible 
for him to have laid deep and broad foundations of learning. 
His talent and taste led him to study carefully English poetry 
and political history. His religious training interested him in 
the persecutions of the early Friends, and kindled in his soul a 
great love for human freedom. 

When the critics are at leisure from their partisan judgment 
of his public activities they may find that he was a man of 
rare mental vigor and fine literary taste. They kept in full 
ery after John Wesley while he lived, whom Macaulay pro- 
nounced not inferior in genius to Richelieu, and Buckle, “the 
first of theological statesmen,” and Broad Churchmen hon- 
ored him with a tablet in Westminster Abbey. Justice has not 
been so leaden-footed in this century of quickened thought. 
It overtook John Bright before his death. Oxford gave him 
the degree of D.C.L., and the University of Glasgow elected 
him its rector—no mean compliments to be paid a self-taught 
man, and one who had spent his life in the cause of the poor! 

The spirit of reform took possession of Mr. Bright when he 
stood on the threshold of his half-century of public life. He 
lived in an age of reforms. European freedom of thought re- 
ceived an impetus from the war of American independence, 
but lacking proper religious balance it was dashed into the 
wildest anarchy, in France resulting in the Reign of Terror. 
During the first half of the present century, when Mr. Bright 
was in the height of his battle, it swung back to a healthful 
sympathy with the oppressed of all nations. 

The Wesleyan revival had passed out of the mob period, and 
16—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VI. 
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had become a recognized power in the land, awakening to new 
life the dead Anglican conscience, and giving it a great im- 
pulse toward caring for the souls of the poor. Its converts, 
mainly of the “lower classes,” were lifted to a better plane of 
life by the temperance and frugality that it enjoined. That 
was just the time for the development of such reformatory 
plans as filled the great soul of John Bright. His purpose to 
serve the people made him an orator. He could have said of 
the poor, as Victor Emmanuel said of Italy, “I have done a 
little for Italy, but Italy has done every thing for me.” 

Bright’s oratory was based upon that word of John Milton’s, 
“True eloquence I find to be none but the serious and 
hearty love of truth.” He saw the truth. He knew that 
the time had come when it must be spoken. That it might 
have its full effect it must be uttered, as Lincoln used to say, 
so that any child could understand its meaning. Hence he 
became the greatest orator of his day. His religion was of 
the exact order that was most helpful. His Quaker conscience 
and Scripture training cut off all ambitious display, and made 
him listen for the Inner Voice, God’s dictum in the soul, 
and final on every question. His obedient faith made him 
brave. It brought God into every affair. It settled in advance 
every unpopular issue; for what could fail with God at its 
back? It gave him courage to attack systems of wrong that 
had the wealth and power of the land for their support. He 
believed that the moral law was not written for men alone in 
their individual character, but for nations. He said: “If na- 
tions reject and deride that moral law there is a penalty 
which will inevitably follow. It may not come at once, it may 
not come in our life-time, but rely upon it, it will come. 

Bright was a prosperous manufacturer and happily married 
when, through a great grief, the summons came to him to battle 
for the rights of the working classes. His friend Cobden brought 
the message. Mrs. Bright died three years after her marriage. 
Mr. Cobden went immediately to comfort his bereaved friend. 
Mr. Bright said of the visit: “I was in the depth of gricf, | 
might almost say of despair, for the light and sunshine of my 
home had been extinguished. All that was left on earth of my 
young wife, except the memory of a sainted life and of a too 
brief happiness, was lying still and cold in the chamber above 
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us. Mr. Cobden called on me as my friend, and addressed 
me with words of condolence. After a time he looked up, 
and said, “ There are thousands of homes in England at this 
moment where wives, mothers, and children are dying of hun- 
ger. When the first paroxysm of your grief is passed, I would 
advise you to come with me, and we will never rest till the 
corn law is repealed.” From this time he became a philan- 
thropist and statesman, raised upon a pedestal envied by many 
who might have shrunk from drinking of the cup and being 
baptized with the baptism that were his. 

Mr. Bright had been drawn into speaking upon political 
questions as early as 1836, when he was only twenty-five, by a 
pamphlet published by Mr. John Fielden, entitled “ The Curse 
of the Factory System,” attributing the English trade troubles 
to the unjust treatment of factory operatives. Bright an- 
swered Mr. Fielden, showing the impracticability of his pro- 
posals, and, while he acknowledged that Lancashire operatives 
were overworked and underfed, he pointed to the real remedy 
in the repeal of the corn laws, which would cheapen food and 
raise wages. In the fierceness of the fight that followed he 
was driven more than once to defend himself against the aecu- 
sation of oppressing his own mill-hands. Those accusations 
were successfully refuted, not only by his general character for 
philanthropy and Christian kindness, but by expressions of the 
high esteem in which he was held by the operatives themselves. 

After his great bereavement Bright joined hands with Cob- 
den for the repeal of the corn laws. The proposed reform at- 
tacked a monopoly cherished as the apple of their eye by the 
privileged classes, who were in an almost impregnable position. 
Bright and Cobden, leading the assault, had to make their own 
standing-room, for they belonged to neither Whig nor Tory 
families of prestige. At first they were not even in Parlia- 
ment. They had to trust alone to facts, reason, eloquence, and 
God. Their plan of campaign was to form the opinion, first of 
voters, and then of representatives, till the general sense of the 
country should demand the changes that they regarded vital. 
Mr. Bright, combative by nature, seemed to enjoy assailing an 
abuse. With the oratorical instinct that understands the power 
of concrete facts, he usually took occasion to denounce land- 
lords, bishops, soldiers, and the Tory party in general. His 
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denunciations were said to be “as harsh as truth, and as un- 
compromising as justice.” Ile at first made bitter enemies of 
the monopolists, but his openness and fair play won him recog- 
nition in the end. 

Bright and Cobden began their anti-corn-law agitation in 
1836, and organized the league in 1839. Cobden was great in 
facts and invincible in logic, and Bright was overwhelming in 
eloquence. Cobden was the Paul and Bright the Apollos of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. They carried the reform after a 
seven years’ struggle. That success placed them at the head of 
the working classes as wise, judicious, brave, and uncompro- 
inising leaders. As soon as he entered Parliament Mr. Bright’s 
oratorical talent was recognized by the House and the nation. 
He was thirty-two years of age, a middle-sized, well-built man, 
with a pleasant, intellectual countenance, and in the high tide 
of prosperity. Four years later he married the daughter of an 
eminent West Riding banker; and his family life was helpful 
in his career. If Mrs. Bright had used her power to crowd 
him upon selfish lines, for the advantage of herself and her 
children, he might have stepped out of the hard, unpopular 
rile of a reformer into a place among the aristocracy, with a 
title for his tombstone; but the power of the masses would 
have been held back half a century. 

The House of Commons deals largely with questions of 
finance, usually complicated and clashing. Members who stand 
for this or that industry in which they or their constituency are 
interested must uphold these interests. Now and then one, 
like John Bright, has the unselfish common sense that cuts to 
the’ core of each question to see how it affects the rights of the 
masses. He seldom has occasion to shift his position, and others 
form a habit of waiting till he has spoken. 

Mr. Bright’s position in regard to our civil war is in point. 
He never wavered in his support of the North, though the 
Lancashire manufacturing interests, and even his personal 
finances, suffered greatly from the lack of cotton. He was the 
only great English statesman who was constant and out-spoken 
in his belief that the war was a conflict between slave and free 
labor, and slavery must go to the wall. His advocacy of peace 
arbitration led him to oppose the Crimean War, which was 
very popular in England. That opposition cost him his seat in 
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Parliament; and later, his resistance to the war in Egypt 
obliged him to resign his place in Mr. Gladstone’s government. 
He could step down and out, but he could not abate his pur- 
pose to keep England out of war—that monster iniquity that 
lays the ax at the root of every social virtue. The peace sen- 
timent awakened by his effort had much to do with delivering 
England from the entanglements and imbroglios that have 
again and again threatened her peace and that of Europe. He 
has been called “the greatest political advocate of peace 
Christendom has ever known.” 

In his advocacy of the rights of the people Mr. Bright saw 
that the suffrage was the key of the position, so he pressed 
most strenuously the extension of the franchise. When at last 
this reform was carried, as is not unfrequently the case in En- 
glish politics, it was by a Conservative government ; but its 
amendments made it essentially the measure advocated by Mr. 
Bright, giving the suffrage to every freeholder in every bor- 
ough in the kingdom. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet Mr. Bright was president of the 
board of trade, and, later, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
easter. Ile argued the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
twenty years before it became Gladstone’s measure. He left 
the Liberal party in 1886 on account of its Irish policy, and 
went over to the Liberal Unionists. He had espoused the 
Irish cause twenty-three years before, and made many telling 
speeches on its behalf; but now he believed that the Irish 
national leaders were disloyal to the crown. In his judgment, 
the establishment of a separate parliament in Ireland would 
lead to her separation from England, which would be disastrous 
to both countries. Ireland would fall into the hands of some 
European power that would care for it only as a base of opera- 
tions against England. England, with its territory in the four 
quarters of the globe, and with so small a home domain, could 
ill afford such a risk of foreign invasion anchored at her side. 
He believed that Romish priests had quite too much to do with 
Home Rule for it to be really a measure of reform. What could 
Protestant England do, flanked in that manner by Romanists ? 
Devoutly as he desired the improvement of affairs in miserable 
Ireland, he did not believe, with Gladstone, that it could be 
brought about by Home Rule. He had long advocated an 
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alliance between England and the United States—people of 
the same blood and tongue, both sustaining civil rights, man- 
hood suffrage, and religious freedom. He feared that the Irish 
party, drawing its financial support Jargely from America, 
would endanger the peace existing between the two countries. 
His separation from the Liberal party was a severe blow to 
Mr. Gladstone; but the personal friendship between the two 
statesmen held to the last. Mr. Bright was too large of heart 
and noble of spirit to be drawn into partisan bitterness. It is 
said that his speech on Ireland, made the year before his death, 
“did more to draw together the noblest men of all parties, than 
had been effected by long years of discussion.” Gladstone said 
of him, in his parliamentary memorial speech, “He lived to 
see the triumph of every cause to which he specially devoted 
his heart and mind.” George William Curtiss said: “ His sig- 
nal and unique service lay in the demonstration by his life that 
the loftiest influence, the surest power, and the purest renown 
in public life belonged to qualities which politicians do not 
necessarily possess. The public man whose conduct and career 
illustrate the difference between the statesman and the politician 
is a national benefactor.” 

Even in favored America we need such “just and faithful 
knights of God” to assail illiteracy, mammonism, Mormonism, 
Romanism, and the intemperance that preys upon the masses. 
The scholastic, refined, and pure must risk all in the political 
arena, trusting for success to that high statesmanship that is in 
touch with every human interest, and to Christ, who identified 
himself with the poor. We must begin again to manage our 
politics as old documents were worded, “In the name of God, 
Amen.” 

John Bright believed in a direct revelation to the soul of the 
will of the Lord concerning all the acts of life. It was his loy- 
alty to the Inner Voice that gave him so much resoluteness 
and force in the cause of right, holding him to steady, quiet 
faith in its ultimate triumph. 
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OPINION. 






Ir is assumed in some quarters that the Discipline of the Methodist Epis- tes 
copal Church harmonizes with the new-old teaching of rationalism, that 2h 





the Bible is not the word of God, but merely the repository of the divine 
word, and that this distinction, recognized by the early legislators of 
Methodism, commits the Church to an acceptance of the spirit and ten- 







dencies of ‘higher criticism.” We regard the Discipline as strictly safe : ti 
in its theological or other utterances, and see little in the legislation it 4 
records that requires immediate modification. It is true that the fifth bt Be 
of the ‘‘ Articles of Religion ” declares that ‘‘the Holy Scriptures contain " 





all things necessary to salvation;” that in the ritual for the consecra- 







tion of bishops the question is asked, ‘‘Are you persuaded that the : 

Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for all ' 

eternal salvation, through faith in Jesus Christ ?"’ and that in the ritual es, 
Af 





for the ordination of elders the question is repeated. We thus see that a 
at least three different times the Holy Scriptures are represented explicitly y 
or impliedly as containing doctrine necessary to salvation—which no be- 
liever disputes. But it should be observed (a) that in none of these in- 
stances is an attempt made to define the Holy Scriptures; (+) that if these 
Disciplinary references to them be construed as a definition it is very im- 
perfect, for they contain much more than the doctrine of a soteriological 
scheme; (c) that tle above references indicate that the Scriptures contain 
“things” or ‘‘doctrine” of a special cast, which may or not be identical 
with the general substance at all; (d) that this ‘‘doctrine” or these 
‘*things” are not said to constitute the Holy Scriptures, nor yet to be 
distinct from them, but are a portion of them; (e) that while the said 
doctrine is contained in the Scriptures, the Scriptures are not to be deter- ih if 
mined by the doctrine, but by references elsewhere in the Discipline; i" 
(f) lastly, that the word ‘‘contain,” as here used, was never intended to ba f 
be used, as rationalists, Unitarians, and destructive critics invariably use lj 
it, to distinguish the container from the thing contained. Such a distinc- 
tion may be legitimate, and a cogent argument may be offered in its behalf, 
but the framers of the article and the ritual, Mr. Wesley in particular, 
never had it in view, and cannot be quoted as having employed it in the 
artificial sense of modern critics, 

That they held an entirely different view of the Scriptures is apparent 
from internal evidence, or from what the Discipline records on the 
subject. In the same Article it is written: ‘‘In the name of the Holy 
Scriptures we do understand those canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament of whose authority was never any doubt in the Church... . All 
the books of the New Testament, as they are commonly received, we do 
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receive and account canonical.” As this is borrowed from the Anglican 
Church, it is not peculiar to Methodism ; but Professor Briggs, in Whith- 
er, page 79, intimates that the Anglicans were duped by a Jesuit into 
adopting this article, and, of course, the Methodists also are sharers of the 
Jesuitical deception. It seems, then, probable, according to the forced 
interpretation of critics, that the rationalists misled the early Methodists 
into using the word ‘‘ contain” as to certain ‘‘things” that might be 
found in the Scriptures, and the Jesuits deceived them into a declaration 
as to what books are strictly canonical! What an innocent, guileless set 


, 


were our fathers and ancestral legislators ! 

What they believed the Scriptures to be, however, isa matter of rec- 
ord, and to that we refer. In summing up the General Rules it is said, 
‘** All which we are taught of God to observe, even in his written word ;”’ 
that is, the Bible is God’s written word. In the form for the consecration 
of bishops the expression *“ God’s word” is used twice; in the ordination 
of elders the same expression is used twice, and “the word of God” 
once; in the ritual for dedication of a church we find ‘‘the word of 
God” twice, showing that the Discipline recognizes the Holy Scriptures, 
which in part ‘‘contain,” that is, teach doctrines relating to salvation, 
but, as a whole, as the ‘‘ word of God.” This is as comprehensive as the 
other is partial, and the whole must define the parts. 

The Discipline may be thought to be rigid in its attempt to regulate 
the faith of the Methodists respecting the Scriptures, but we are bound 
to state its requirements. In the form for the reception of members the 
question is asked of applicants: ‘‘ Do you believe in the doctrines of the 
Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church?” The ‘‘ doctrines” in this question are not limited 
to those *‘ necessary to salvation,” but to all that make up the so called 
creed of Methodism, and it is noticeable that this obligation of faith is 
a condition of original membership in the Church, Also in the ordina- 
tion of deacons the question is asked: ‘‘Do you unfeignedly believe al/ 
the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament?” This isa still 
larger question, because it does not recognize the ‘‘ Articles of Religion ” 
as the all-inclusive expression of truth, but requires that the whole Bible 
shall be unfeignedly received and believed if one isto preachit. Accord- 
ing to our “law,” then, no one should enter our ministry who speaks of 
the Song of Solomon as a ‘‘silly love-story,” or of any biblical book as 
uncanonical, or of any thing in any biblical book as unworthy of cre- 
dence, or who claims that he has the right to sit in judgment as to what 
is inspired and to be received, and what is uninspired and to be rejected. 
If this is iron-cladism we are not responsible for it. The remedy, if one 
is needed, is with the General Conference. The Discipline allows neither 
minister nor layman to exercise the rights of an infidel or an agnostic, or 
to turn its phrases in justification of a questionable liberalism, or to han- 
dle the word of God deceitfully, either adding to it or taking from it, 
because it is not the word of man. The Methodist will stand by the 


Discipline as he stands by ‘‘God’s word,” 
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The recent dedication of the new Methodist Rook Concern building in 
New York marks an era of no small significanc. in the history of the 
Church in whose interest it was originally establishe. ~ne hundred years 
ago. Asa distinct, if not unique, type of Christianity, .~-thodism came 
forward, in the persons of its founders, affirming its specia ¥ to be the 
propagation of the spiritual, or really vital, element of relign Other 
churelily organizations had emphasized the pre-eminence of the » thical 
element in religious teaching; but, fearing that it occupied too , eat 
prominence in Christian thought, and was likely to beget the spirit of « 

tinomianism, which it finally did, in the religious world, Mr. Wesley pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of spirituality, or regeneration, as the real source 
of the highest ethical life, and the strengthening factor in Christian insti- 
tutions. Seeing also that theology was the chief pabulum of the Christian 
Church, and was really taking the place of the ‘‘bread from heaven,” 
Methodism avowed that a religious experience is of greater utility than the 
Athanasian definition of the Trinity or the recondite distinctions between 
Homoiousian and Homoousian. Hence its ministers have been famed as 
preachers, not of the idealities of theology, but of the undercurrents of a 
large and healthful salvation. Inasmuch, too, as national churches were 
prone to amass wealth not always used for the glory of God, Methodism 
resolved upon a philanthropic career, and has in part pursued it in the 
endowment of its colleges, the support of its superannuated preachers, 
the adoption of plans for the extension of the Gospel to heathen lands, 
the education of the freedmen, and the establishment of great publishing 
houses, the centers of its periodical literature and books. The new build- 
ing now jointly owned and occupied by the Book Concern and Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church is representative of all that 
Methodism is in its theologic, philanthropic, and literary character. It 
advertises to the world what special business it is undertaking to do, and 
is not ashamed of its attempt, or the results thus far secured. Not in- 
tending to be merely a theologic Church, still it publishes the conquering 
theology of the age; it halts not in the announcement of its tenets, is not 
in the act of revising its confessions or reconstructing its symbols, or 
hunting for terms and phrases that will constitute a palatable creed; it 
has one faith, which it preaches, prints, sings, and prays, and with which 
it has won its way to the souls of men. Not remarkable for the number 
of our Lydian kings, our publishing houses manage to distribute $100,000 
among the widows and orphans of deceased ministers and the superannu- 
ated members of the more than one hundred Conferences; a sum larger, we 
believe, than that distributed by any other Church for the same purpose. 
Without employing secular methods for the circulation of its books and 
literature, it nevertheless every year reaches hundreds of thousands of its 
people by its publications, instructing them in the aims and spirit of 
Methodism and the widening influence of Christianity. We would not 
claim too much for these publishing houses; but it must be conceded by 
those observant of the facts that without their invigorating help Method- 
ism would not be to-day what it is—the principal Protestant denomination 
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in this country. It is justifiable, therefore, to add that, so vitally re- 
lated to all that is permanent in Methodism as the Book Concern is, it 
should be the pleasure of every Methodist cheerfully to co-operate with its 
management in the furtherance of all that it is undertaking to accomplish, 

Quite willing to recognize the influence of the progressive spirit in the 
Roman Catholic Church of this country, it is gratifying to write that the 
congress held last November in Baltimore seemed anxious to impress the 
American people that henceforth the Church would be loyal to American 
ideas and institutions. As an evidence of good intention in this direc- 
tion one of the lay speakers went so far as to disavow legal or other con- 
trolling relationship to the man on the Tiber, and pledged the Catholics 
to our country’s flag and fortunes, To those of Protestant inclination it 
occurs, that the spectacular demonstration of a purpose not to be behind 
the Protestants in devotion to the interests of the republic implies that 
the charge made by the latter against the Catholics, that they owe their 
first allegiance to the pope, is true, and, therefore, the Roman Catholic 
religion is in virtual disagreement with our constitutional government. 
In order to cancel this charge, or give no occasion for its repetition here- 
after, the laymen come forth, not exactly apologizing for the past, but so 
phrasing the common intent of American Catholics to aid in the estab- 
lishment of republican institutions as to satisfy all complainants, or dis- 
arm further criticisms of the foreign animus of Roman Catholicism. If 
this declaration, thus publicly made, were the spontaneous outburst of the 
Church, and should be faithfully observed in the future, the Church giving 
no occasion for offense or criticism, all citizens will rejoice in the political 
progress thus manifested, and in the transformation of the Church from 
an organic foreign influence among us into a loyal and obedient organi- 
zation, to be trusted as the nation trusts Protestantism for its support and 
defense. At this point, however, we are not as sanguine as some. It is 
possible that this sudden change of base may mean the opposite of what 
others interpret it to mean, and that it may be intended to strengthen the 
power of the Church in the country, not for the country’s sake, but for the 
Church’s further aggrandizement of power and usurpation of privilege. 
The fact that the change is suddenly made, and that the announcement is 
heralded over the land, will tend to quiet the opposition and blind the 
eyes of the more charitable Protestant to ends popery may have in view. 
It may be that Leo XIII. ordered this public asseveration of loyalty to 
the United States government in order to win the government; for if the 
Church has gained so much power by its recognized attitude of hostility 
to our institutions, what may it not gain by a profession of affection and 
obedience such as Protestants conscientiously render? If a sincere decla- 
ration, then it is a symptom of fermentation in the anti-American Church 
that promises a better life; but if it is the adroit maneuver of the cun- 
ning manipulator of Jesuitism, the reason is all the stronger for fortifying 
the nation against it. At all events the Roman Catholic Church, profess- 
ing loyalty, should be admitted merely on probation for a term of years, 
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being watched and guarded in its movements; and if it proves the loyalty 
it now professes to cherish it may be received into the full fellowship of 
the sisterhood of Churches. This, we fear, will not happen during this 
generation, and, therefore, we shall continue to insist on definite an- 
nouncements concerning the break from papal rule until the result shall 


be obvious to the nation. 


The language of Isaiah (xxviii, 20) is suggestive of the overthrow of evil 
when he writes: ‘‘ For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch him- 
self on it, and the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 
This is not a curious passage, without meaning, but a practical illustration 
of the insufficiency of the agencies of evil for its purposes, and its inade- 
quate self-protecting and conserving power in the time when the divine 
standard shall be lifted against it. The context prepares the reader for an 
understanding of the rhetorical verse. The scornful rulers of Jerusalem 
who had made a covenant with death and were at agreement with hell, 
—phrases indicative of a close affinity with the spirit of wrong—did not 
anticipate check, punishment, or overthrow. But the Lord God declares 
he will lay judgment to the line and righteousness to the plummet, and 
the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow 
the hiding-place of the rebellious. In such a time of wrath the bed will 
be too short for rest and security, and the covering too narrow for com- 
fort and protection. The winds will blow, the hail will descend, and 
the waters will destroy, and escape will be impossible. All devices for 
resistance will be in vain; all attempts at defense will yield before the 
whirlwind of divine judgment; all strategy, all wisdom, all resources 
employed in self-fortification, or escape, or refuge, will go down like 
ships ina storm. God will do his work, ‘his strange work,” in the 
destruction of evil. The history of the world furnishes confirmation 
of the intervention of Providence in human affairs for the overthrow of 
iniquitous institutions and governments, and the destruction of cities 
and empires that refused to hearken unto the voice of truth. Babylon, 
Nineveh, Thebes, Tyre, Sidon, and many other nations that forgot God 
were turned into hell. As it was, so it will be. This outlines the future, 
and justifies the Church in believing that not only no weapon formed 
against it will prosper, but that the weapon will be destroyed. In the 
wrestle with evil, righteousness will conquer, perhaps slowly, perhaps 
suddenly, and nations will enter upon an emancipated life. Truth is 
more than a match for error; virtue is well able to compete with vice. 
Intemperance, cursing human society, is under a divine curse and will 
subside; infidelity, opposing the truth, itself will be opposed by a divine 
force and retire from the field; slavery, the machine of history, will itself 
be torn to pieces by the machinery of providence and man will be free: 
and all social and political systems of iniquity, despotisms, and great 
national vices will surrender to the power of the divine agencies in opera- 
tion for the rescue of the race to nobler conditions. Isaiah’s teaching is, 
that God is greater than man, and holiness is sure of victory over sin, 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


THE PREDICTIVE ELEMENT IN PROPHECY. 

Tue Old Testament is pregnant with the spirit of prophetism, being 
distinguished in this respect from the New Testament, which is largely 
under a new personality—an historic development of the Abrahamic 
religion—and from all classic literatures which, with their ambiguous 
oracles, cannot be regarded as the products of inspiration or as containing 
reliable proofs of any prescient influence in their announcements. In its 
animal sacrifices, typifying the startling but all-sufficient sacrifice of Jesus 
on the cross; in its ritualism, ever pointing to truths imperfectly revealed; 
in its leaders, patriarchs, kings, and prophets, as Moses, David, Solomon, 
and Jeremiah, standing in some sense as representatives of the future 
Christ; in its historic movements, easily interpreted as signs of future 
changes; and in the whole output of Judaism as the index-finger to the 
Christian dispensation, we observe a prophetical character, or the prolep- 
tic antecedents of the elementary principles of the Christian religion. 
The elimination of the predictive feature in the Old Testament would 
therefore destroy its value, because it would subvert its meaning and 
render the religion of types absurd and useless. From the view-point, 
then, that the Old Testament is essentially predictive of the New Testa- 
ment, not in the sense of chronological order, but in the sense of direct 
providential relation, it is not difficult to detect the future-pointing 
symbols in the various departments of the older revelation, whether 
it be history, poetry, prophecy, or the legal economy that undergirds the 
whole. 

It is our purpose now to study this significant birthsign of the older 
revelation in that special department known as prophecy, in order to 
emphasize its significance, to point out its proportion in revelation, and 
to antagonize the rationalistic attempt to reduce it to a subordinate 
place, or eliminate it altogether from revelation, Examining the pro- 
phetical books, as Isaiah, Daniel, or Jeremiah, the inquirer will discover 
various elements in its composition, some more or less prominent, but 
none of them assuming to be the vital element, or that which makes the 
book possible and serviceable in religion and theology. He will at once 
be struck with the historical element in these books, and will be led to 
re-study Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Egypt, and Phenicia; but he will not 
conclude that the historical spirit of the books is the governing force, or 
is more than the frame-work of some greater idea. In close connection 
with the historical will be found the political feature, as brought to 
light in the internal administration of kingdoms and the royal custom 
of war-making; he may even be impressed that Cyrus consented to the 
return of the exiles, that Daniel outlined in pictographic form the ris 
and fall of kingdoms, and that Egypt often promised help to Judah from 
definitely inferred political motives; but he will be slow to believe that 
the political spirit dominates the prophetical books. He will also not 
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fail to observe, especially in Amos, a Cisposition to recall the ethical ad- 
juncts of the monotheistic religion, and, as in Jeremiah, a pathetic de- 
nunciation of the covenant-breaking people; but it will not occur to him 
that the prophets were mere teachers of ethics, or were propounding a 

recondite theory of moral philosophy. Whatever historical, political, 

ethical, or philosophical germs were lodged in these books, he will eschew 

them as the main or essential root of thought; he will most likely regard 

them as incidental in themselves, and in their connections tributary to a 

dominant purpose, and so arranged and developed as to illustrate and 

enforce a providential programme. 

In his groping after the principal element, aided by the lesser light of 
the scientific spirit and the greater light of the divine Presence, he will 
find at last that the predictive element is not only native to the books, 
but that because of its majesty, its divine tone, its embroidery of detail, 
and its consecutive and ever-recurrent development, it is the pre-eminent 
quality of prophetical literature, surpassing all other elements, and chal- 
lenging the faith as well as the respect of mankind. The announcement 
of this element is not, therefore, of the nature of a discovery, for until in- 
fidelity, or rationalism in some form, questioned its existence, denied its 
reliability, or attempted to advertise it as a myth of the Bible-makers, or 
an illusion of the prophets, the most casual reader would at once detect 
it and consider it as the essential spirit of prophecy. To treat it, there- 
fore, as an insignificant feature, or to contemn it as a mythical product, 
is to outrage the consensus of Christendom, and do despite to the Christian 
judgment of history. To despoil prophecy of its constituent element, or 
substitute a minor feature in its stead, as some American higher critics 
are doing, is to encourage a vandalism in the treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment religion that, applied generally to the old Book, would countermand 
its inspiration and leave it on our hands a bundle of fading parchments. 

Against this theoretic scuffling with the prescient element in prophecy 
we may urge some facts that, until set aside, may be accepted as 
sufficiently defensive of the position the reader will understand we have 
assumed on this subject. The word ‘ prophet”—whether defined accord- 
ing to the Hebrew adjective, 8°32, which means a bubbling forth, and is 
interpreted by Hengstenberg to signify the announcer of a divine mes- 
sage; or, as in the Greek, to mean a divinely qualified herald of the 
divine will; or, as Webster prefers, a predicter, all of which meanings, 
however, coalesce into the thought of an unfolder of things to come—is 
the key to the scriptural position, which in not a single instance vacates 
the idea of prescience as the characteristic of prophecy. An abandonment 
of this position involves so many perplexities, growing out of the signifi- 
cance of prophecy, that it is difficult to see how the Christian scholar can 
dispose of them, or stand upon any unimpeachable ground in the expo- 
sition of the books. It is taught in the books themselves that not unfre- 
quently the prophets did not understand their prophecies, which is 
singular if, as teachers, they were merely teaching monotheism, a code of 
ethics, the observance of the priestly ritual, or the spiritual dignity of 
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high-church worship. When, however, we learn that the predictions 
they uttered astonished them, and that as in Daniel’s case (viii, 27), he 
was ‘‘sick” over predictions he could or could not understand, we may 
conclude that prediction was their chief thought, and that it engaged 
them much more than the simple teaching of political ethics. It 
must also be remembered that one hundred years after the Babylonian 
captivity the prophetical spirit ceased in Israel; but are we to under- 
stand by this fact that the pedagogic function of prophets ceased, or 
the predictive prerogative? Which was it that ceased? Surely not the 
former, for moral teachers remained in Israel until Isaiah’s Immanuel ap- 
peared, and obtain among them unto this day. The prophets ceased as 
prophets, because the work of prediction ceased. There were no schools of 
prophets, no real prophets, after Malachi, until John the Baptist, because 
the prophetical work, the great work of foretelling, was so far accom- 
plished. This most clearly determines the pre-eminent position of pre- 
science as the chief element of prophecy. To assert that the prophet’s 
chief business was to instruct the people in a category of moral or religious 
principles implies that when the race of prophets vanished, or the proph- 
etical spirit was withdrawn from Israel, the propedeutic function of 
teacher also expired; but Israel always had teachers in priests, kings, 
and especially the wise men—Chakhamim—or those intermediate pro 
fessors between the priests or sacrificers and the prophets or predicters. 
The intellectual or pedagogic function did not cease with the prophetical 
spirit, but the office of predicter vanished with the prophet. So that, 
even in Israel, the word prophet, construed in the historical setting of the 
ancient period, is synonymous with a divinely-called foreteller. 

In this aspect of the subject, and as further proof that the deduction is 
legitimate, it begins to appear that there was, and there can be, no 
genuine prophecy that is not in essence predictive. Only in the most 
subordinate and accommodated sense may a prophecy be said to be peda- 
gogic, but we are not considering the subordinate, but the essential, 
aspect of prophecy. Many of the prophecies are historical in form, but 
the historical element is subordinate. David’s Messianic psalms are poct- 
ical, but the poetry is incidental, while the essential element is predictive. 
There are prophecies that are propedeutic in character, but the prop- 
deutic is subordinate, and in no case supreme. Without the predictive 
element prophecy is no longer prophecy; it may be history, poetry, 
science, philosophy, ethics, but it is a misnomer to call it prophecy. He 
who affirms that prediction is not the essential of prophecy is like 
unto him who affirms that the historical element is not the essential of 
history, the scientific element is not the essential of science, and the legal 
element of the old dispensation is not the essential of law. If the re- 
ductio ad absurdum appears in this conclusion, it is because the prelimi- 
nary steps, taken in reference to the rationalistic position, conduct us in 
no other direction. 

Nevertheless, we are bound carefully to weigh the suggestion that 
predictive prophecy subserved an educational and disciplinary purpose 
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in the moral development of Israel, and that it possibly superseded the 
original content of the deliverances of God’s servants. It is admitted that 
the revelation which constituted the substance of prophecy was earnestly 
and cogently taught, explained, and enforced by those who first received 
and wrote it; but because the revelations of prophecy were taught to 
Israel we are not led to believe that the teaching, or the purpose of the 
teaching, eclipsed the revelation, or ignored or superseded it. Without 
the revelation, there could have been no teaching; and as the chief reve- 
lation was prediction, it follows that the chief teaching was the revelation 
or prediction. The new thing in prophecy was not monotheism, or the 
theocracy, or the Mosaic cult, but prediction of changes, movements, and 
preparations for the advent of the Messiahship, with astounding revela- 
tions of immediate events that would affect Israel and the surrounding 
nations. The whole tenor of prophetical teaching is, not the revival of 
old ideas, but the revelation of new truths, new conditions, new duties, 
and a new kingdom. Whatever instruction accompanied the revelation 
was made possible because there was something to teach; in other words, 
truth, revelation, prediction, being the thing to be taught, preceded the 
teaching, which was merely a mode of explaining and enforcing the truth, 
and, therefore, entirely subordinate to the truth itself. If religious instruc- 
tion were the design of the prophets it was no part of prophecy, per se, but 
was associated with it as a necessary means of understanding it. Freely 
granting, however, that the design of the scriptural prophecies is in 
keeping with their nature, or the chief content, it is pleasant to consider 
the strict uses of prophecy by the prophets themselves and by the Church 
in all ages of the world. 

It is not unimportant to observe that the literary form of prophecy is 
neither historical, poetical, didactic, biographical, nor philosophical ; 
none of these exclusively, though all enter more or less into it; but its 
most profound characteristic is*the future tense. The prophets were not 
the conservatives of their day but the radical revolutionists, insisting upon 
progress toward new conditions. They carried the future with them; 
they stood for things to come; they poetized the glory of the morning of 
the new day; they philosophized upon the triumphs of truth in the dis- 
tant ages; they historicized the future, by ideally constructing the future 
kingdom in the present, so as to win Israel from the present and induce 
it to go on to the future. The literary frame-work of the prophetical 
books is so unique, and so different from that of the historical and poet- 
ical books, that it almost passes belief that any scholar can fail to dis- 
tinguish between them, or mark the peculiarity of the fact of prescience 
in them. If we would in part know the future we must look through 
the telescopes of the prophets, or we merely guess as to that future with- 
out any ground for anticipation, 

While, however, the literary form of prophecy is uniquely apocalyptic, 
suggestive not of sages but seers for its writers, its substance is a revela- 
tion of events that prove to be calamities for transgression, or pivots of 
progress, and so necessary to the moral tutelage of Israel. Hidden in 
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the form of predicted events are the ethical and theological truths neces- 
sary not merely to Israel but to the race, so that prophecy becomes the 
avenue of truth, or the revelation of God to man of those things he ought 
to know. Separating the events of prophecy from their moral import, 
or bearing upon educational ends, we discern majestic events on the one 


hand and the loftiest supernaturalism with the holiest truths on the other; 


as the fall of Babylon echoes in the chambers of history like an electric 
storm, there comes thundering in our ears the great doctrine of Provi- 
dence in human affairs; the captivity of Israel occurs, but it is followed 
by the extinction of idolatry and of the monarchical spirit among God’s 
people; the overthrow of Assyria, Egypt, and Greece is attested by the 
signature of kings, and the doctrine of monotheism rises to an altitude of 
supremacy; and so events are made the stepping-stones to fundamental 
lessons in theology and jurisprudence; but as the lesson was impossible 
without the event, the substance of prophecy is not the lesson, or 
teaching, but the basal facts in the events predicted. Even allowing 
that the design of prophecy is the teaching of truth, its substance is the 
revelation in the form of prediction upon which the teaching rests. For- 
getting not the process of revelation, or the method by which divine 
truth is communicated, we are safe in affirming that the material of the 
prophetical books is prediction, while their design may be the lessons 
logically grounded in the events veiled from human sight. As this, how- 
ever, is in the line of an apparent speculation, it cannot be urged with 
convincing force; so our study must continue along safe lines. 

Looking again into the prophetical books we observe that the chief 
aim of the writers seems to be not to teach the great truths of the existing 
dispensation, but to impress upon Israel the fact that the events of the 
future, even of foreign nations, would be related to Israel and the per- 
manent preparation of the world for Messiahship and millennianism. As 
Dr. Orelli, of Basel, says, the more that [Saiah’s prophecies were fulfilled 
‘*so much the more his words became law to king and people, and en- 
tered as a potent factor into Judah’s history.” The prediction was the 
rod of discipline in the hands of prophets for the government of Israel. 
If Josephus is correct, Cyrus read the predictions of Isaiah, which led 
him to order the return of the captives to Jerusalem. Here prediction is 
the instrument of a turning-point in Israel’s history. Likewise Ezekiel, 
in his vision of the valley of dry bones, predicts the return from Babylon; 
and Jeremiali limits the duration of the captivity to ‘‘ seventy years "— 
the prediction in both cases being used with wonderful effect on the en- 
slaved nation. Ezekiel (xxv, 2) is thus addressed: *‘ Son of man, set 
thy face against the Ammonites, and prophesy, [that is, predict], against 
them.” He was thus frequently commanded to predict, as if this were 
his great duty. It will be difficult to name a prophecy in which predic- 
tion does not occupy the first place and which was subsequently used by 
the prophet as an instrument of reform, a warning against idolatry, a 
lesson in monotheism, or for the wider opening of the nation’s vision to 
the Messianic period. Such a limited use by the prophets themselves 
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demonstrates that prediction is the material of prophecy, and that the end 
of it was incidentally the reformation of Israel, and remotely the prepa- 
ration of the world for the Messiah. 

It is not too much to say that the Christian Church has in like manner: 
interpreted prophecy, extracting from it its materialistic element, and: 
basing upon it a truth fundamental to religion, or a revelation of events. 
yet distant and unexplainable because unfulfilled. In addition to this 
internal interpretation of the prophetical books Christian scholars have: 
discovered in the predictive element of prophecy an unanswerable proof 
of the doctrine of inspiration, which they hold is the explanation of the: 
Bible. Prescience is a sign of divine illumination, Even the revelation 
of monotheism, or the theocracy in the Abrahamic period, was a proof of 
inspiration; but moral teaching, or the revival of the Mosaic cult, or: 
indoctrination of supernatural ideas connatural to Judaism in the pro- 
phetic period, only signified a re-education in what was previously knowa 
and accepted, During the prophetic period prediction was the evident 
sign of an inspiring illumination, and was announced with divine author- 
ity, and was received, if at all, as divinely superior to ordinary religious 
instruction. To be instructed in or by prediction, therefore, was to be 
instructed in God's plans, purposes, and will. Hence, the scholar finds in 
prediction what he does not find in the educational process of that period 
—a proof of what is called inspiration. He knows that Jeremiah could not 
predict the duration of the captivity, or Isaiah the character. of.the Mes- 
siah, or Daniel the date of the crucifixion without divine interposition; 
and so he justifiably quotes prophecy on behalf of the great doctrine. 
In the light of what Isaiah (xli, 23) records, it appears that Jehovah in- 
tends that prediction shall be considered as an evidence of his existence 
and of his power to reveal his plans to the prophets. In addressing the 
idol-worshiping people on the nothingness of the gods he says, ‘* Shozs 
the things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods:” 
that is, prove your divinity by your prescience; predict. the future, and we 
shall know ye are not merely men. Hence, prediction is, according to 
Isaiah, the proof of inspiration. 

We are affronted, however, with the rationalistic theory that predic- 
tion is an inconsequential element of prophecy, and that it should be 
interpreted as incidental to the main purpose of the prophetical writers, 
The reader can detect the motive of rationalism in. this attack upon the 
stronghold of inspiration. If prediction did not both illustrate and vin- 
dicate the doctrine of inspiration, it would not be attacked any more 
than David’s retirement to the cave of Adullam, or Paul’s reference to the 
euroclydon. Prediction is an obstacle to rationalism; therefore, it must 
be eliminated from the sacred record. 

Of the many explanations given for the predietive element, we observe 
that not one of them is in harmony with any theory of’ inspiration, but 
all are constructed in direct antagonism to the supernatural origin of the 
books containing it. The old infidel notion of vaticinium ex eventu, or 
prediction written after, or based upon, existent events,.or signs of events, 
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is revamped by higher critics as if it were a new conception, or removed 
any difficulty, or explained any recorded fulfillment. Possibly some 
calamities, wars, or the aggressive movements of nations were foretold as 
the logical consequences of existent political and moral conditions; that is, 
the times indicated the events; but if it did not require inspiration to 
foretell them, even under such circumstances, the prophet was reduced 
to a statesman of broad sagacity, or a reformer impelled to accurate fore- 
sight by a study of moral tendencies. Dr. Cheyne holds that Jeremiah 
and Dr. Driver asserts that 


was the victim of the ‘* tendency argument;’ 
‘history is the foundation upon which Isaiah’s grandest predictions rest.” 
But it is difficult to detect the tendency or existent condition that led 
Isaiah, with Sennacherib's army about to invest Jerusalem, and Hezekiah 
and the nobles prostrated with alarm, to declare that the Assyrian con- 
queror ‘‘into this city shall not come,” and that his army should be 
destroyed ina moment. There was no historic basis for this expressed 
outlook, which, as Dr. Driver concedes, was ‘‘ brilliantly fulfilled.” 

What was the historic basis of Isaiah’s prophecy against Tyre? What 
induced the appearance of Nebuchadnezzar’s metallic image as the predic- 
tive course of Oriental political history? What ‘‘ tendency” led Jeremiah 
to limit the captivity to a definite number of years? What influenced 
Micah to fore-declare the birthplace of Christ? of Malachi to foretell John 
the Baptist? of Joel to describe the spiritual pentecost? of Nahum to de- 
scribe the fall of Nineveh? of Micah to say Assyria should be wasted by 
the sword? of Isaiah (liii) to write, as Koppe shows, of the Messiah? In the 
maximum prophecies we swing past tendencies, historic bases, and the signs 
of coming events; in fact, such prophecies were contrary to existent history 
and the evident tendencies of things. Statesmen, reformers, priests, governed 
by tendencies, would have anticipated just the opposite of what is 
recorded; inspired prophets who are designated as ‘‘ forward-looking 
historians,” seeing beyond the circumference of their age even to the end 
of time’s vista, declared the things of the future, some of which are yet 
future. Verily, instead of history becoming the basis of prophecy, 
prophecy became the basis of history, and determined its course of develop- 
ment. Yet higher critics, theorizing on prophecy, are prone to refer events 
in the womb of the ages to come, to some historical signs that were with- 
out a calculable relation to the future! 

In order to cancel the value of the sovereign element in prophecy it is 
sometimes asserted that not all of the scriptural prophets indulged in 
prediction but exercised a pedagogic influence on Israel, showing that 
the prophetical order had other functions besides foretelling the future. 
The statement is not founded on a clear discrimination of facts. From 
the time of Samuel, when the prophetical school was organized and 
developed, to Malachi, who is recorded as having spoken the last words of 
the old canon, there were prophets who wrote their prophecies, and also 
a class of prophets, such as Saul, Huldah, Elijah, Elisha, and Micaiah, 
who delivered their messages orally and to the persons or generation 
then living. The writing prophets, so called, are but sixteen in number; 
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the non-writing prophets perhaps constituted a large class, the graduates 
of the schools of prophets, whose mission was to their age and their 
people. What we wish to point with emphasis is, that though the non- 
writing prophets may not have unfolded the future, or localized predic- 
tions, the writing prophets were predictive, and, as having reference to 
the future, their writings have been preserved. It is a singular confir- 
mation of our position that of the many so-called prophecies spoken or 
written in the ancient period, only the predictive have reached us, while 
nearly all others have perished. Ewald suggests that many prophecies 
have been lost, but providentially the predictive prophecies have survived 
the destructive processes of the ages, 

Finding that the general statement is untenable, the critics next seri- 
ously allege that the prophetical books were not written by the authors 
whose names they bear, and that there is good ground for supposing that 
some of them are forgeries. The charge is a coup d’état in literature, 
and worthy of some attention, for if true the whole biblical fabric is in 
jeopardy. It is easy to attribute the prophecy of Isaiah to two writers, 
one the real prophet, the other a pseudo Isaiah, or writer living in Baby- 
lon during the exile; but the proof is speculative, and the purpose being 
a destruction of the Messianic portion of the book we must treat it as a 
deficiently supported theory, without even the recommendation of pos- 
sessing originality or critical acumen. Jeremiah is accepted as a prophet- 
ical author, but the critics hold he did not write the Lamentations, or 
even the greater portion of the great book attributed to him. Baruch is 
introduced by them as a joint author of these books. Seven hundred years 
after Daniel’s death Porphyry suggested that Daniel did not write his 
book, but though this was the first expressed doubt concerning the 
authorship of the book, it was taken up by pagan writers, passed into the 
hands of the persecutors of the Christian faith, and has been adopted by 
the rationalism of the nineteenth century as true, thus overthrowing the 
faith of the ages and the testimony upon which it has rested. Affirming 
that the book was written in the second century B. C., we are neverthe- 
less informed by Josephus that when Alexander visited Jerusalem 332 B.C., 
as the prophecies of Isaiah were in a former age shown to Cyrus, so the 
book of Daniel was shown to him because it contained predictions respecting 
Greece, and that he was influenced by them. This proves that the book 
was in existence long prior to the time when the critics say it was written. 
Respecting every book in controversy the internal evidence is in opposi- 
tion to the critical view, while monumental inscriptions, so far as they 
bear upon the subject, contradict the critics and support the historic 
authorship. It is to be noted that the tremendous effort, both to eliminate 
prediction and to shift the authorship of the books, is because inspira- 
tion is involved in them, and the only way to overthrow inspiration is to 
overthrow the authors or their predictions. The effort is useless, but it 
is a sign of the times, and is, therefore, noted. 

Still another method to neutralize the fact of scriptural prediction is, 
to assume that the predictions were not fulfilled; hence, they were false 
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predictions, and do not evidence inspiration, or they were not predictions 
at all, and never were uttered as such by the prophets who spoke them. 
Dr. Cheyne often observes that Jeremiah’s predictions failed; Dr, Driver 
also discovers that Isaiah was sometimes disappointed over the non- 
fulfillment of his prophecies; and the long list of unfulfilled prophecies 
is quoted by the rationalists in proof of the absence, instead of the pres- 
ence, of the inspirational element. But if the critics point to so many 
local predictions that were not fulfilled in their time, the failure grieving 
the prophets overmuch, does it not show that prediction was the chief 
thing with them? Whether the prophecy was true or false, it establishes 
that prediction was the great business of the prophet. Again, what 
right have critics to narrow all prophecies to the Israelitish age, and as- 
sume that none of them refer to times yet to come? If there were no 
unfulfilled prophecies, then they were local, and confined to the Jewish 
world, and we are not interested in them; but the unfulfilled as well as 
many of the fulfilled predictions relate to the Christian Church, the 
Messiah, and the progress of the divine kingdom to the end of time. 
The least important are those which are exclusively Jewish; the most 
important are those which bear upon the downfall of the old dispensation 
and the establishment of a kingdom that shall endure forever. Of the 
former class the prophecies, both domestic and those respecting foreign 
nations, were fulfilled; while of the latter the fulfillment has been so 
marked and decisive as to elicit the reverence of mankind. Daniel’s in- 
terpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, Jeremiah’s seventy years, 
Isaiah's fulminations against Tyre, and the numerous predictions against 
Moab, Edom, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Babylon, and Assyria all came to 
pass in due time, and as undeniable authentications of the inspiration of 
the prophets who declared them.. Professor Orelli says, that Isaiah’s pre- 
dictions against Samaria and Assyria were splendidly confirmed, and that 
‘*his preaching abounds in special predictions, frequently definite as to 
time.” Professor Deane says, that Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, each in 
his way, exhibits the certainty of the return from the captivity. As for 
the great prophecies referring to the Messiah, the critics admit a remote 
and secondary reference to his advent, but insist that the primary intent 
was to correct local conditions or enforce instruction for local purposes 
and immediate effects. It makes little difference whether Messianic 
prophecy is styled primary or secondary, for it required the same inspira- 
tion, both in kind and degree, to utter it and give it the force of a reve- 
lation. Professor Cheyne adroitly disposes of the Messianic prediction 
in Deut. xviii, 15, by a singular feat in Hebrew grammar. ‘‘ The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me,” wrote Moses; but the professor gives the fre- 
quentative sense to the verb, and translates it, ‘‘ shall continually or from 
time to time raise up a prophet,” making it mean a succession of prophets 
rather than a personal Messiah. This is a shift of the grammatical base 
without warrant in this place, but the purpose is obvious. Professor 
Delitzsch holds that Christ is predicted in the Old Testament; and, 
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taking the details of such prediction, as birthplace, a virgin mother, 
ministry, rejection by the Jews, crucifixion, and resurrection, as foretold 
by the prophets, it makes a prophecy more wonderful than any other, and 
absolutely trustworthy as a proof of supernatural direction in its prepara- 
tion. The great predictions relating to the Messiah are the permanent 
glories of Old Testament literature, and connect it with the still greater 
wonders and revelations of the New Testament respecting the earthly life 
and career of the incarnate Lord. 

In the progress of this discussion concerning the rationalistic explana- 
tion of prophecy we have noted that the critics have not hesitated to 
employ all the rhetorical arts of subterfuge and sophistry in order to 
cancel the force of the predictive element, but the climax of opposition 
is reached in the attempt to disconnect the Old and New Testaments in 
their relation to the value of prophecy and its function in the scheme of 
revelation, It is boldly affirmed, contrary to the teaching of the Church 
and the teaching of the Scriptures themselves, that the New Testament 
must not be used as a commentary upon, or the interpreter of, the Old 
Testament, and that the quotations made by Christ and the writers of 
the New Testament from the Old Testament must not be construed as 
authentic, or as settling any question of authorship of a given book, or as 
throwing any light upon Old Testament customs and teachings, or as 
explaining the significance of any prophecy, or the purport in general 
of the old economy. The Old Testament, with its difficulties, the critics 
will handle in their own way and quite independently of the New Testa- 
ment; in fact, if the New Testament is made to interfere with their 
attacks on the Old Testament, then the New Testament must be set aside; 
Christ’s quotations must be abbreviated into literary mistakes, or an ac- 
commodated use of the old books; and the apostles’ references must be 
held as the result of prejudice and ignorance. Plainly, then, the New 
Testament is the cruz of the critics, for without it they believe they could 
accomplish their destructive work. 

What, then, is the scriptural testimony to the relation of the two Testa- 
ments as regards the content and significance of prophecy? In our Lord’s 
address (John v, 39) to the Jews is the indisputable direction: ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures; they are they which testify of me.” The Old Testament 
is here referred to as explicitly testifying to one who should come, the 
fulfilled predictive element being that which the Master would impress 
upon the Jews as a proof of his messiahship. So he frequently says with 
reference to events, ‘‘that the Scriptures might be fulfilled,” teaching 
that as fulfillment in the New Testament is all-important, so prediction 
in the Old Testament is the cardinal teaching. In Luke iv, 22, he says, 
referring to Isaiah’s prophecy respecting him, ‘‘ This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” Paul (Acts xxvi, 22) in defending himself be- 
fore Agrippa said: ‘‘ Having therefore obtained help of God, I con- 
tinue unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses did say should come.” 
Here again prediction is the powerful weapon used by the great logician, 
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Paul, when his life was at stake. Peter (Acts iii, 24) said: ‘‘ Yea, and 
all the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as 
have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.” Peter’s preaching, 
as Paul's and Christ’s, was based on Old Testament prediction, At 
another time (Acts x, 43) he says, ‘‘To him give all the prophets wit- 
ness,” which was a defense of Jesus on the ground of his predicted 
coming. In his epistle (1 Pet. i, 10, 11), speaking of the prophets, he 
says, they have “inquired and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you, searching what, or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow ;” that 
is, the prophets were amazed at their own predictions, and studied them 
with diligence to know what they signified. It was Abraham who, under 
a predictive spell, saw Christ’s day and rejoiced in it; it was David who 
declared that the rejected Stone should become the head-stone of the 
kingdom; it was Hosea who predicted the temporary sojourn of Jesus in 
Egypt; and it was both Ezekiel and Joel who foretoid the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit: and all these Old Testament predictions are quoted 
by New Testament writers as fulfilled, and as justifying the prior claims 
of Christ as a divine teacher and pre-eminently as the Son of God. In 
order to dispose of the force of the New Testament use of prophecy the 
rationalists propose to impeach the New Testament writers, and even to 
criminate the Lord Jesus in his references to the Old Testament. In 
short, the New Testament must not be subpoenaed as a witness to the 
truth or the meaning of prophecy in the trial now pending. 

It is needless, at this time, to pursue this investigation further, or even 
to add to the statement of the case, except to say, that while Keith and 
others have elevated the predictive element of the Scriptures into a majes- 
tic pre-eminence, proving its sovereignty in prophetical literature, the 
Scriptures themselves—the Old Testament standing alone or interpreted 
by the New Testament—offer the most succinct, intelligible, and unan- 
swerable refutation of the theory of the rationalists, and this in a manner 
that the orthodox world haz usually aceepted as sufficient and decisive 
of all the questions involved in it; and we therefore commit the case to 
the ripened judgment of those who are concerned with the issues of the 
problem of scriptural prophecy. 


THE MISSIONARY RANGE. 


It is incumbent upon the Christian Chureh to evangelize all nations, 
establish the Gospel in all lands, and, as soon as possible, transform the 
kingdoms of the world into the greater kingdom of Jesus Christ. It is 
doubtful if any organized body of evangelical Christian believers holds 
to any other view, or would consent to abandon it for one narrower in its 
range of thought, or likely to obstruct the movement which it suggests. 
As for the Roman Catholics, it is well known that they entertain no other 
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idea than that of universal conquest, and the subjection of the nations to 
the divine order as they have interpreted it, It will also be accepted as 
true that the Scriptures not only authorize this world-wide conception of 
evangelization but also enjoin tle appropriation of the means for the ac- 
complishment of the end. Daniel (ii, 44) foretold the establishment of a 
kingdom which should endure as long as the sun, and the rise of a King 
who should have no successor, himself reigning forever. It is this divine 
kingdom, foreshadowed by the older prophets, that is slowly taking pos- 
session of the world, breathing upon it its atmosphere of loveliness and 
purity, educating it in truths scientific, ethical, natural, and supernatural, 
and turning the thought of mankind to things infinite and eternal. Any 
conception of the kingdom that falls below the scriptural outline, or sur- 
renders it as impracticable because apparently ideal, is contrary not only 
to the scriptural teaching, but also to the fundamental design of the 
Christian Church. For if the world’s evangelization be not the objective 
aim of the Church its mission is something different from what the Church 
itself has understood it to be, and in pursuit of which it has employed its 
greatest energies and built up every-where Christian and progressive civ- 
ilizations. The magnetism of the Christian movement has for its source 
the thought of the Saviour, that the world is to be inoculated with divine 
ideas, and the race is to emerge into complete manhood after the divine 
pattern, Such, then, is the general conception of the Church as regards 
its relations to the world, and such conception seems to be founded on 
the single source of instruction—the divine word, 

Admitting the conception to be of divine origin, and basing upon it 
the great missionary movement of the Church, it is important to inquire 
if it is obligatory upon any single Christian body to undertake to execute 
the conception in detail; or, in other plirase, if any organized Church 
should aim at the evangelization of the world. It is agreed that the 
Christian Church, as a whole, should ceaselessly be at work on the divine 
idea and according to the divine plan, but it may not be so apparent 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church, or the Presbyterian Church, or any 
other single organization, should resolutely assume the task of the entire 
Church. It may not be clear that a part should engage to do the work of 
the whole any more than that a regiment should take up the task of a great 
army, or the sun should exclusively attempt to furnish light for the spa- 
tial universe. If there were but a single organic Church on the footstool, 
the burden of the development of the divine conception into world-wide 
reality would wholly rest upon it; but with a diversified body, or many 
Christian organisms, or Christian unities, it is not evident that any single 
organism should essay to do what it cannot do, and what virtually belongs 
to the whole to do. In spirit it may appropriate the divine purpose, and 
at times feel large enough to subdue the world to righteousness; but in 
the practical warfare it may find itself singularly unfitted for the achieve- 
ment. It is quite possible that a single church organism may be inspired 
by the grand conception of the world’s conquest, and yet not be able to 
execute it, or not even altempt to execute it, and be justified in its more 
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limited range of activity. As a tentative view of the work of the single 
Christian organism, we think it is entitled to some consideration, 

It is probable, however, that being accustomed to revere the divine 
conception as the only inspiration, and ever living under the ideal glamour 
of a possible regenerated world, we shall not be able dispassionately to 
consider any view that, though not compromising it, would yet seem to 
paralyze the attempt to fulfill it. We would not disillusion the Church 
if we could, nor say aught in discrepancy with the ideal teaching; but if 
we should say that the Methodist Episcopal Church should not yet attempt 
to evangelize the world, we should only open the door to a study of its 
specific relation to the work of the Christian Church, and of the specific 
duty it should seek to perform. It may be our duty to seem to do what 
we cannot do, for its reflex effect upon ourselves as well as for the exter- 
nal effects upon the world; but expediency, ability, methods, and prob- 
abilities might suggest, instead of broadening the work every-where under 
the spell of the divine conception, a concentration of forces and methods 
in the principal missionary countries until we shall have conquered, and 
made reaction unto paganism impossible. In verbally assuming to do too 
much we may not do well that which we are capable of doing, and which 
is most necdful to be done if foundations for the future are well laid. It 
occurs to us that the Missionary Committee in its November annual meet- 
ing must have been influenced by the consideration of which we write, 
though it was unspoken, and made no visible appearance in discussion ; 
but the conclusion reached, not to enlarge but vigorously to sustain what 
has been established, is in perfect keeping with the tentative view we 
here unnounce. The missionary committee is a body of practical, com- 
mon-sense men, actuated in reason by the New Testament, regulated in 
theology by a modified Arminianism, and controlled in action by the 
Discipline of the Church to which its members belong; and hence it is 
difficult to scheme a Utopian measure, or through a frantic hypothesis of 
immediately overthrowing all opposition to the Gospel and bringing in the 
millennium, to commit the Church to a policy of enlargement that it is 
not well able to bear. We do not intimate that there was a single 
Utopist in the body, though some were more progressive in suggestion, if 
not in desire, than others. All progressives and conservatives, if they 
may thus be classified, were careful in their study of the situation and of 
the ability and duty of the Church. As to some countries, the appropria- 
tions are inconveniently small, and afford no hope of progress; but the 
Committee dealt with resources, not with desires or pious hopes. It is 
no discredit to the Committee that it did not order an immediate advance 
into all parts of the earth, for there were no means of advancement at 
its disposal; but it is to the credit of Methodism that it proposed to 
strengthen the things that remain, and to insure success to the Gospel 
where it has been planted. Thrilling asthe thought is in itself, we should 
be unwise to start out to capture the world with resources so limited that 
our missionary movement in its present developed form may be seriously 
crippled for want of re-enforcing agencies; with methods utterly inade- 
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quate as yet even to transform a single country that we have entered ; and 
















: with no probability of such final success for years to come. In a quali- cai 8 

m fied and legitimate sense we are not in the world-capturing business! We Qi i 

, may take on that idea after a little. We have but commenced, and the he 

‘" time for capturing the nations will come hereafter. We have not cap- eh 

. tured India, China, Japan, Africa, Bulgaria, Italy, Norway, Germany, or hy 

the Argentine Republic. We have not captured the Indians, the Roman wit 

f Catholics, the Jews, the Italians, the Swedes, and the Mormons in the te 
United States. ‘*‘ Where is boasting then? It is excluded.” Since 1866 th 

we have boasted too much; it is time now to do solid and sober work. 


Centralization of forces in foreign fields, and specific application of the 
Gospel to foreign elements in the United States, with a conservation of 
energy for the spread of Christianity among the unbelieving and agnostic 
classes around us, will be rewarded with results that may justify the 
Church at some future period in enlarging the sphere of its activity and 
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working out the ideal of the Master. ‘ 

Let us not be misunderstood in our approval of the so-called, but quick- y" b 
ening, conservatism of the Missionary Committee, or in the precedent 5) 
43) 


grounds of such approval, and especially let there be no wrong impres- 






sion concerning the conclusions of the Committee. Its members believe ‘ rm. i) 
in progress and the evolution of the Christian Church, and are in perfect He 
sympathy with the great conception of the Head of the Church, They ) a 
believe in the divine ‘‘Go!” and the Church is going in response to the cil 
Master; but the going is not a reckless or hap-hazard movement. They ; 
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felt without doubt that the surest way to secure the complete reign of 

Christ in the world is to focus the strength of the Church both upon pagan 

and civilized opposition to the Gospel, and so furnish new ground for faith by 
in its ultimate triumph. The tentative view of the missionary range is not, 
therefore, a paralytic view; it has in it the vigor of inspiration, the ele- 
ment of progress, and the prophetic outlook of victory, Henceforth the “| 
missionary movement will take root and abide where hitherto it has been 
a variable and uncertain influence; it will grow into the lives of peoples 
as they discern its divine adaptations, and outgrow their paganism and 
the ‘‘ desolation of abomination,” set up not only in the sanctuaries of the 
Lord but in the more glorious temples of human hearts, immortal by the 
gift of God in Jesus Christ. 
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THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


From the days of Luther until now the militant Church, divided by 
the ecclesiastical Reformation, has consumed its chief resources in warring 
upon itself; that is, Protestantism, as the representative of one division, 
and Roman Catholicism, as the representative of the other division, have f 
steadily antagonized each other in all fields, on all occasions, and by the f 
use of all instrumentalities, with a bitterness of spirit and an ambitious ; 
purpose that must strike the observing world as being at variance with pili 
the original purpose of the great Founder of the Church, The gulf of pe 
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separation between the opposing forces is wide, deep, long, and even 
furious in its threatenings, with little to encourage the irenical believer 
that it will ever be bridged or filled up. We do not now intend to ac- 
count for the alienation, or to philosophize upon the justice of Protest- 
antism in its attitude of hostility to the old Church, or to suggest even 
a tentative method of reconciliation by which the reproach of Christen- 
dom may be wiped out and the organic union of the divided sections be 
restored, We may express regret over the situation, and deplore the 
bigotry of both sides, but there are so many difficulties in the way of 
even a fraternal recognition between them, that we do not anticipate any 
special change in mutual relations during the present century, These 
difficulties we feel bound to state, with the comments they suggest. 

The fundamental position of the Roman Catholic Church respecting 
the Protestants is, that they are errorists, both in practice and doctrine, 
and that their unconditional abandonment of error is the prima Sacie con- 
dition of any hope of consideration from the Roman hierarchy. Inquir- 
ing into the meaning of this charge, we find that it goes back three 
hundred years, implicating the original movement of separation under 
the Reformers, and condemning them as rebels against the Most High. 
On their part it was a crime of unforgivable iniquity to retire from the 
corrupt Church and organize a Church that would more fully represent 
the divine ideas of love and righteousness among men; and as the de- 
scendants of the original Protestants justify the rebellion of their fore- 
fathers they share the responsibility of the secessional movement. The 
great error of the Protestant, then, is in being a Protestant, or in dis- 
avowing allegiance by overt acts to the Roman See, and assuming any 
right of independence from the old authority, It seems never to occur 
to the Roman Catholic that the Protestant movement rests upon an intel- 
ligent motive, and that it was born of religious conviction, and is striving 
to promote, not its own ends, but the triumph of the Master’s kingdom. 
He hears nothing of motives; he cares nothing for religious results; he 
condemns the separation, expiation for which can only be made by an 
apologetic and unqualified surrender to the power represented by the 
Vatican. It is needless to say that the fundamental position of Protest- 
antism is the reverse of the fundamental position of Roman Catholicism, 
and until there is a change of fundamental position on one side or the 
other, unity is out of the question. 

The Protestants are errorists, according to the Roman Catholic, not 
only because they left the old fold, but because of their rejection of 
Roman Catholic teaching, and of holding to an interpretation of the 
Scriptures which, from the time of Hildebrand, has been offered in the 
old Church. It is true, many things taught by the priesthood are ob- 
jectionable to the Protestant sense, and find no place in our theology, 
and to that extent, from their stand-point, we are errorists. We repudiate 
with vehement indignation such superstitions as Mariolatry, purgatory, 
priestly absolution, the system of indulgences, and the infallibility of 
the pope. We should scorn ourselves if we had no more sense than to 
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believe in the stigmata of St. Francis, the miracle- working power of 
the bones of St. Peter, the snake-killing feat of St. Patrick, or the 
angelic transportation of the home of Mary from Nazareth to Loretto. 
When it comes to accepting doctrinal error the Roman Catholic will im- 
bibe a hogshead when the Protestant could hardly be persuaded to take 
a gill. Many of the so-called doctrinal errors of Protestantism, it may be 
added, are of Roman Catholic origin—as consubstantiation, which is a 
mild form of transubstantiation; baptismal regeneration, which is second- 
hand in Protestantism; second probation, which has its root in purgatory; 
and the growing tendency to ritualism, which, wherever it is in the as- 
cendant, suppresses the tendency to a scriptural spiritualism. Different 
from these, and directly antagonized by Roman authority, are such doc- 
trines as the right of private judgment in religion; of reading the 
Scriptures for one’s self; of obtaining forgiveness without the mediation 
of a priest; of having the witness of the Spirit, and of knowing that one 
is a child of God except through the priesthood. If holding to these 
teachings constitutes Protestants errorists, they plead guilty, but they 
are proud of their guilt. If there was no justification on ecclesiastical 
grounds for separation from the Catholics, the separation on doctrinal or 
religious grounds cannot well be impeached by those who believe in God, 
or have any respect for man. 

Since Protestants are errorists on these grounds, it is not difficult to 
understand the terms of unity which the Roman Catholic Church would 
propose, The first thing to do is to return to the old Church, with 
words of repentance on our lips, with ashes of humility on our heads, ex- 
pecting nothing except what it most graciously may choose to extend to 
us. If we should be refused admittance on any terms, it is what we 
might justly expect; hence, admittance on so easy a condition as repent- 
ant return would imply a dispensation of mercy rare in the annals of that 
Church. When, however, it is remembered that the Protestants have no 
more idea of returning to Catholicism than the Catholics have of embrac- 
ing Protestantism; and when, also, it will be conceded that the only condi- 
tion on which Protestants would incline to a union with Roman Catholics 
would be through an abandonment on the part of the latter of their super- 
stitions and ferocities, that return would seem to be far off. 

Any attempt to bring about a union of the two Churches on the basis 
of existing doctrines would be equally futile, because, while there is much 
in common between them touching Scriptural teaching, the variations 
from the Scriptures, and the traditions exalted into truths by the Roman 
Catholics, would be a bar to any organic relation with Protestants. Dr. 
Keane, the president of the Catholic University in Washington, D. C., pro- 
poses a union on the basis of the Council of Trent, which is as unaccept- 
able to us as the Christmas Conference of Methodists would be to them. 
With all the imperfections of the Tridentine oracles we could, however, 
more readily unite on them, if at all, than on the catalogue of doctrines 
issued by current Romanism, with its Mariolatry and papal infallibility. 
But the decretals of the Council of Trent cannot afford standing- ground 
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for those of advanced Protestant foresight and purpose, for from them 
have sprung all the heresies, abominations, and cruelties with which 
Romanism has loaded itself for three hundred years. It is absolutely 
impossible for the old Church to effect a reconciliation with Protestant- 
ism on the antiquated notions of the historic council, or on any basis 
that the most astute Roman Catholic theologians will venture to propose for 
years to come. 

We rest this conclusion upon the premise that in a proposal of union 
the Protestants will dictate the conditions, not because of numbers, but 
because civilization, in its spirit and function, is anti-Catholic, and for- 
bids any union that implies a surrender of vital Protestant principles as 
they are applied to civil government and to the Church. The Protestant 
position is fundamental und unyielding, and must be the basis of mutual 
relations, or relations are impossible. What that position is, or upon 
what it is primarily based, may be stated without circumlocution, or even 
in logical form. It is more than the reverse of the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion. Instead of confessing that they themselves are errorists, Protestants 
charge Roman Catholics with being errorists of a very black, if not irre- 
deemable cast, and put them on the defensive before the civilized world 
and history. They are traditionists, ceremonialists, superstition-mon- 
gers, hypocritical exegetes, tyrants cruel as death, and false teachers of 
the truths of religion. In this counter-defiance we have the advantage 
that truth and justice always give to the advocate; for Protestantism is 
not chargeable with superstitions and general abomination of teaching. 
Besides, being en rapport with modern civilization, advocating the edu- 
cation of the masses,-and the evangelization of the nations according to 
the liberal and progressive ideas of the times, Protestantism may 
rightly claim, and is receiving, the support of civilization. The trend of 
things is to the curtailment of papal influence among the nations, Even 
Roman Catholic France, in its legislative capacity, reminds the hierarchy 
of its dependence upon government, and deprives it of its accustomed 
control of public education. 

Under these circumstances we are unable to discover any prospect of 
a union of Christendom; but, on the contrary, do anticipate more intense 
conflict between the belligerents until the weight of history shall de- 
termine the issue. The Catholic is too supercilious to think of surrender- 
ing, even when truth demands it; the Protestant is too self-respectful to 
sacrifice his individuality and his divine rights so as to harmonize with 
the Council of Trent or with the superstitions of Rome. The Catholic 
has inherited the spirit of Catharine and the Spanish Inquisition, and 
cannot be expected to chant the anthem of the angels at the Advent; the 
Protestant has inherited the conquering Christianity of Paul, Luther, 
John Wesley, and John Knox, and he must not be expected to modify his 
faith so long as a leaf of the Bible remains, or return to the harlot of 
abominations so long as the Sun of Righteousness smiles upon him from 
the heavens and guides him into a knowledge of the truth. 
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DR. WILLIAM NAST ON RATIONALISM. 
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[An invitation was recently extended to Dr. Nast to favor the Review 19 
with an opinion on Higher Criticism. We received the following reply, “ae 
which, as it touches a fundamental point or two, we deem important to Bh 
give to the public.—Eprror. ] 
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My Very Dear Dr. MENDENHALL: Your position on the so-called 
higher criticism, and the great service you rendered to all German Meth- Pity 
odists in America and in Germany in opening the Review to Dr. Yeakel, 
brought me, who was a comparative stranger to you, very near you. 
Accept my heartfelt thanks for all this, and also for your kindness in 
asking me to send you a contribution for the Methodist Review. I Pt 
confess that I had a great desire, whenI read your bold charge on the 
rationalism that has crept into the Evangelical Churches of this country 
in exactly the same manner as it had done more than a century ago into 
the Lutheran Churches of Germany, to express to you my thanks for your 
giving the alarm, and to cheer you by reminding you of the way in which 
German rationalism met with a Waterloo defeat on the theological arena. 
If the Lord gives me time and strength I may be enabled to say to you, 
after awhile, something on this subject in a private correspondence, and ab 
if you should consider it worthy of appearing in your Review it will be at i 
your service. 

I can hardly refrain from throwing out a hint. In defining rationalism 
you have not to deal so much with the liberties that are taken with re- 
gard to textual criticism, including the authorship and time of the com- 
position of the Pentateuch and other documents, as with the unjustifiable 
principle of interpretation which constitutes the essence of rationalism. 
It is admitted that the revealed will of God is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures; but it is denied that statements in the Bible, which if taken 
in their simple grammatical sense do not satisfy human reason, can claim 
to be accepted as divinely inspired. It is denied that the Bible itself 
can furnish a perfectly reliable and satisfactory solution of its own 
declarations, especially with regard to unfulfilled prophecy, which 
is laid aside entirely because, we are told, we have no basis of inter- 
pretation given in the Bible itself. But pardon me for having written mel) 
what I have no time to explain or sustain. I wanted only to allude 
to the arrogance of rationalism to decide which statements are divinely 
inspired and which are not, and which statements may be taken in 
their simple grammatical sense and which must be made to mean what 
they do not say. 
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With highest esteem, WinuraM Nast. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A REPLY TO DR. SHERMAN.* 


I have read with much surprise Dr, Sherman’s article in the November 
number of the Review on the late Dr. James Porter. 1am sorry, however, 
that I am compelled, in the interests of the truth of history, to traverse 
the following statement on pages 866 and 867: 

‘‘The unfortunate incident of his official term was the difference be- 
tween the agents, which opened the way for allegations and charges of 
fraud and mismanagement in the affairs of the house, and led to a long 
and bitter controversy in the Church. Fortunately, the business was not, 
as alleged, ‘in a confused and chaotic, but in a decidedly understandable, 
shape,’ enabling the referee, James P. Kilbreth, to ascertain and place 
before the General Conference ‘ the exact state of affairs from the books.’ 
In the bindery alone were found irregularities and evidences of slight 


loss; but ‘it is matter of wonder that in so large a business as the Book 
Concern has been doing for so many years, the frauds and irregularities, 
after scrutinizing examinations, are so small—smaller than would be 
found, on the average, in houses of equal business and employing as 
many persons.’ In showing the general soundness of the Concern, and 
vindicating the integrity of the agents, the investigations were pro- 
ductive of good. The sole criticism of Dr. Porter’s agency by the referee 
was the allowing of purchases through his son; but, even in this case, 
it was not claimed that the Book Room suffered the loss of a penny. The 
criticism was a protest against nepotism, which, with a democratic 
Cliurch, never fails to obtain favor.” 

On this passage of Dr. Sherman’s article I remark: 

1. ‘*The unfortunate incident ” referred to did not occur during Dr. 
Porter’s term, but after his term had expired, and he had been succeeded 
by myself. It involved, however, the administration of Carlton & 
Porter, during a long series of years. 

2. Mr. Kilbreth was in no proper sense a ‘‘referee.”” A referee is one to 
whom parties at variance commit the settlement of matters in dispute. My 
colleague, Dr. Carlton, the most interested, because the most implicated, 
party, requested the Book Committee to ‘‘ employ Mr. J. P. Kilbreth, of 
Cincinnati,” to ‘‘examine the accounts of the Book Concern, and espe 





* “The Arena” is not a department for the discussion of old ecclesiastical and 
historical questions, nor can it be opened to articles requiring much space. Thie 
insertion of Dr. Lanahan’s article is, therefore, an exception. Dr. Sherman’s ar- 
ticle contained a paragraph which Dr. Lanahan understood to be a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts and impressions, and desired to be heard in reply. This is granted, 
As the Book Agents of that period, 1856-1868, are dead; as the two bishops 
involved in the proceedings of the Book Committee relative to Dr. Lanzhan are 
dead; and as many of the Book Committee of that quadrennium, 1868-1872, are 
also dead, it would be unseemly to revive the controversy. This is not Dr. Lan- 
ahan’s purpose. He merely wishes to correct erroneous statements touching 
himself and his administration: and, this being done, we must close the Peview 
to further remarks on the subject.—EpiTor. 
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cially my allegations of fraud.” The Committee also authorized him to 
‘*select such assistants as he may find necessary.” When Mr. Kilbreth 
mber appeared, I offered to appoint a person to represent me in the matter, i 
ever, which was refused, and I declined to have any thing to do with him, ih 
verse having good reasons for believing that he was to be used as a mere tool 
in the hands of the chief offender, and subsequent events demonstrated 
e he- the correctness of my belief. i ; 
8 Of Mr. Kilbreth did not, and could not, examine the accounts, as they “fl 
long were in the hands of Mr. J. A. Gunn, a professional accountant, and had 
not, been many months before Mr. Kilbreth was called to New York, and in 
ible, his hands they remained up to the meeting of the General Conference. 
lace I had nothing to do with the appointment of Mr. Gunn. He was ap- 
ks,’ pointed by Dr. Carlton, and his examination covered a period of fifteen 
ight months. His report forms an important part of the history of the case. 
00k Referring to Mr. Kilbreth’s report he says: ‘‘ Surely [he] cannot intend it 
ties, to be understood that he ‘ personally examined’ the accounts in the 
be ledger, which I have had in daily and constant use until quite recently.” 
5 as Mr. Gunn further says, that Mr. Kilbreth told him that he ‘‘ did not intend 
ancl to cast up accounts, but only to make a general examination, especially een 
oro- of Dr. Lanahan’s more serious charges in reference to the bindery and 
Tec printing- office.” , 
Ase, In his report to Dr. Carlton, Mr. Gunn further says: ‘‘ As my work is 
rhe simply professional, it has seemed to be my obvious and imperative duty " 
atic to report to you whatever the books might disclose, and I have therefore 
directed your attention to the irregularities above indicated. Aware that 
my conclusions may be questioned, I submit also the evidence upon which 
Dr. they are based. There can be no difference of opinion as to the serious 
led import of the acts and practices herein stated, or the results demonstrated 
& by the accompanying evidence, I therefore submit them without com- 
ment for such explanation as their importance requires.” * 
to It is a significant and suggestive fact that ‘‘ the accompanying evidence” 
My of fraud, here referred to, making more than half of Mr. Gunn’s report, 
d, was left out of the Journal of the General Conference. I acquit the 
of editor of the Journal of blame in this suppression. It shows the same 
pe- cunning hand that brought Mr. Kilbreth from Cincinnati, got the Book 
oa Committee to ‘‘employ” him, and authorized him to ‘select such as- 
na sistants as he might find necessary,” and then called him a ‘‘referee /” 
ad If he had any other ‘“‘assistants ” than those involved in the frauds, they 
i certainly were never seen in the Book Concern. I could give an interest- 
4 ing chapter about those ‘‘assistants.” It had been discovered that Mr. 
om Gunn, who had been at work on the accounts several months, could not 
ne be used, hence the need of the so-called ‘‘ referee!” 
re 8. I cite only a few facts from the suppressed part of Mr. Gunn’s 
ne report. It shows that the difference between the capital of the Book 
ig Concern, as shown by the ledger and as reported by the agents in their 
Ty exhibits to the Annual Conferences, was, in 1859, $80,250 55. In 1861, 


* See General Conference Journal, 1872, p. 692. 
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$112,437 18: In 1862, $38,525 52. These are only samples. Similar dif- 
ferences, varying in amounts, extend through a period of more than 
twelve years. During that time neither the Annual Conferences nor the 
General Conferences received one truth ful statement of their property. 

4. Mr. Gunn says: ‘‘ There had been so constantly, directly and indi- 
rectly, alternate additions to, and subtractions from, the capital stock 
account, that it was impossible at any time to learn from the account 
what the Methodist Book Concern was really worth; and on November 
30, 1869, there was added to the apparent capital stock—in addition to 
the regular profits on the business—$186,105 30.” As shown by the books 
of the Concern, and as brought out by Mr. Gunn’s report, this addition 
was made up by adding to the value of 


man cutee in BMatherry Breet... cece ccccesecssscces $80,000 00 
ee UIE GEE I PNIOUIIOD, oc ok ceed evnucctataeesecees 28,000 00 
Real esiate in Pittsburg............ 5,347 20 
To the value of merchandise on hi 61,365 44 





| PPTTTTTETE PETTITT ET 11,400 00 


As this increase exceeded the deficit $9 34, an attempt to adjust was 
made the following year by deducting $9 38 from the real estate in Pitts- 
burg, leaving an excess of four cents, which can be seen in the books of 
the Concern unto this day. The object of this casy method of increasing 


” 


capital and supplying deficits is, I think, quite ‘‘ understandable” when 
Jraud was the object. 

5. From the bindery inventories I take the following entries. In Jan- 
uary, 1856, at the close of the inventory is the following entry: ‘*‘ Add 
12 per cent. on $100,000 for increased cost of printing.” The whole 
amount of printed matter, usually called sheet stock, for that year, as 
shown by the inventory, was only $80,063 24, so that the addition of 12 
per cent. was on $19,936 76 in excess of that kind of stock in the Con- 
cern. In 1857 a similar addition of 12 per cent. is entered on $18,076 44 
in excess of sheet stock shown in the inventory; and in 1858 on a like 
excess of $15,645 31; and in 1859 on $20,030 21, thus showing in four 
years an addition of 12 per cent. on $68,688 72 worth of sheet stock more 
than was shown by the several inventories. Omitting all consideration 
of the impropriety of increasing the value of stock which had been re- 
ceived from the printing department, where a percentage had already 
been added on the cost of material and work, and the additional fact that 
a large quantity of said stock was o/d, the accumulation of previous years, 
these 12 per cent. additions on what did not erist would seem, to the aver- 
age business man, to indicate something vastly worse than ‘‘ confused and 
chaotic.” 

These facts can be easily tested by any person who will examine the 
inventories which are always kept in the office of the Agents. In the in- 
terests of the truth I earnestly request Dr. Sherman to inspect the records, 


also the exhibits and ledger to which I have referred. It can be done in 
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less than three hours. I will gladly meet him in New York, point 
them out to him, and pay any expense of travel and hotel that he may 
incur, 

6. In a period of less than two years $25,000 was lost to the Concern in 
the single item of leather alone, Large quantities of it were traced to the 
parties to whom it was sold. 

The evidence of this loss was submitted by me to the Book Committee 
and was never questioned, and the party implicated was promptly dis- 
missed. Inthe same department—the bindery—two hundred frauds in 
the payment of wages, in four months, were proved to have been perpe- 
trated by the same party. 

7. In several years the Agents did not correctly report to the Annual 
Conferences the amount of cash in their hands. I cite only one out of many 
examples. The exhibit to the Annual Conference dated November 30, 
1867, states cash in hand as ‘‘ $5,323 40.” The amount shown by the 
ledger is ‘* $41,059 42.” Difference, $35,736 02. The above, it must be 
understood, is but a meager selection from the mass of similar facts brought 
out by the investigation, all of which are abundantly confirmed by the 
evidence with which they were accompanied. 

8. I never charged Dr. Porter, by name, with being a party to these 
great wrongs, but spoke only of the Agents, when quoting their official 
documents. The senior Agent, Dr. Carlton, was treasurer of the Book 
Concern and of the Missionary Society; and I have been disposed to be- 
lieve he managed the getting up of the exhibits to the Conferences when 
Dr. Porter was his colleague, as he certainly did during my four years in 
the agency. Having made myself acquainted with his methods, when the 
report of the Agents was read to the General Conference of 1872, in 
Brooklyn, I arose in my place, as a member of that body, and declared 
it fraudulently false, and demanded that my name be taken from it. 
Yet, in the face of this public protest, my name appears in the General 
Conference Journal as a party to that untruthful report. In the presence 
of such gigantic wrongs Dr. Sherman’s allusion to Dr. Porter’s son and 
‘nepotism ” is too trivial to be noticed. 

Gladly would I have left this matter where it was. The long struggle 
of three years with a powerful ring shattered my health and marred my 
peace. I was held up to the country and the Church as a traducer; twice 
was I suspended from the performance of my duties, and persistent ef- 
forts were made to degrade me in my office. I was thrown into prison 
under a civil suit, which, however, my persecutors were too glad to aban- 
don. I dwell not upon the cost in money to which I was subjected. To 
me all this is strange, especially in view of the fact that when nominated 
for the agency, at Chicago, I stated to the General Conference that my 
name was used without authority; that I was not a candidate, and desired 
no office. I am happy to know that the general mind of the Church has 
long since come to a right understanding of the entire case, and a just 
estimate of the service I rendered. JoHN LANAHAN. 

Baltimore Book Depository, Dec. 12, 1889. 
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THE CRITICS CRITICIZED. 

The chief question is, Does the Pentateuch contain the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth? Or is it composed of truth and error in undefined 
proportions? I understand the critics generally to assume the latter the- 
ory. To say that orthodoxy loses nothing by substituting such a theory 
for the traditional is an assumption destitute of logical foundation. 

What do we know of the men who wrote except by the character of 
their writings ? If they wrote falsehood and truth, without knowing about 
what they wrote, how are we to know which is true and which false? 

Should it be said that the Bible was designed to teach and promote or 
develop only a ‘*moral and religious consciousness,” I reply in the lan- 
guage of Professor Dana, ‘‘Falsehood had better been left out of the 
book written for such a purpose.” The above thoughts are general but 
have a wide application. Permit me now to be more specific and confine 
myself to one subject. The use that the critics (either constructive or 
destructive) make of Samuel’s places of sacrifice is not satisfactory to me. 
One claims that there was no oral or written law demanding a central 
place for sacrifice during the reign of Samuel. Dr. Terry and others 
maintain the opposite, but admit that Samuel may have been ignorant of 
such a law. I cannot accept either theory. The common people may 
not have known the Mosaic law any more than the same people may not 
now know what is fundamental in our American Constitution; but the 
chief judges must know, and Samuel was one of those judges. It was 
he who went about judging the people according to the laws of Moses. 

On the assumption that the law of the sanctuary existed, and was known 
or knowable to Samuel, it seems only necessary, for a rational explanation 
of Samuel’s administration, to consult carefully the law itself. 

That law required (1) that the people should be at rest from their 
enemies round about; (2) that the place of sacrifice should be in the ter- 
ritory of one of the tribes; and (3) it should be where the Lord himself 
should appoint. See Deut. xii, 5, 10, 11, 14. In Josh. xi, 23; xviii, 1; 
xxi, 44; xxii, 4, we are told that the promised rest had been secured, 
and in the sixteenth chapter that the place selected was in the territory of 
one of the tribes; and in Jer. vii, 12 we are informed, third, that God 
chose this location—Shiloh—as the place of his sanctuary. 

And now we ask, Was all this conformity to the requirements of 
Deuteronomy a mere coincidence ? or was it the result of obedience to 
what God had spoken through Moses? And did the same chance coinci- 
dences again occur when the sanctuary was finally established at Jeru- 
salem? If so, how shall we account for the fact that ‘‘ rest from their 
enemies’ was made a necessary antecedent to the establishment of these 
central sanctuaries, and not required for other places where lawful sacri- 
fices were offered ? 

Moreover, in Josh. xxii, 4, this rest is said to be God-given, and the 
fulfillment of a promise, which two facts we find recorded primarily in 
Deuteronomy only. For Joshua to affirm that these events were the ful- 
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fillment of a promise which at that time had no existence would be 
nothing less than a falsehood. 

We therefore conclude that just as certainly as Joshua and Solomon 
existed before the exile, and knew these specific requirements, so certain 
is it that this portion of Deuteronomy, at least, was written or existed be- 
fore the exile, 

These central sanctuaries, with their antecedent conditions, God evi- 
dently designed to be the normal condition of his people while resident 
in Canaan, But when these conditions were radically changed God varied 
his requirements. This principle of government is recognized by the 
Saviour when he refers to the divorce granted by Moses, and is likewise 
admitted by Delitzsch, volume i, page 40, where he speaks of changed 
conditions as being ‘*‘ God-decreed.” 

The abnormal conditions of the Hebrews were many and varied. Pro- 
visions for each specific condition could not easily be embodied in statute 
law. For many of these conditions some special divine direction was 
needed. That direction was evidently communicated to his chosen 
agents. Were it not thus, how came Joshua to sacrifice in Gilgal before 
he had rest from his enemies or Gilgal was the allotted inheritance of any 
tribe ? Indeed, for events not covered by statute law the Bible abounds 
in instances of special divine direction. A notable example of this may 
be found in 1 Kings xviii, 36. Moreover, in 2 Sam. vii, 6, and in 1 Chron. 
xvii, 5, we are distinctly told that up to the time of David’s reign God 
had not dwelt exclusively in the tabernacle as a place of sacrifice, but had 
also dwelt in a tent. 

This seems to settle the difficulty. In this respect the tent as a place 
of sacrifice was like the house of Obed-edom for the ark. Neither was in 
the place required by statute law, but both places were evidently ap- 
proved of God under the circumstances. 

We conclude, therefore, that the law demanding a central place of sac- 
rifice existed in the days of Joshua, Samuel, and David, and that Samuel’s 
procedure demands of him no ignorance respecting that law. The 
transactions of Joshua at Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, likewise, afford fur- 
ther evidence of the Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy. All these transac- 
tions were made in obedience to the commands of Moses. See Josh. viii, 
30, 31. But we find some of these requirements recorded only in Deuter- 
onomy. Hence, that portion containing these records must have existed 
previous to Joshua’s leadership. A similar argument for the pre-existence 
of Deuteronomy may be drawn from the fact that Joshua, in obedience to 
Moses (see Josh. xx, 2, 8), selected the same three cities of refuge on the 
east of the Jordan as were demanded by Moses in Deut. iv, 43, only. 

For a writer, several hundred years after Joshua and his brethren had 
crossed the Jordan and were all extinct, to then write giving them in- 
structions what to do while in this life would be such an unparalleled ex- 
hibition of supreme nonsense as would merit only the utmost contempt. 
Yet this, I believe, is called by the critics rational. E. J. Pec. 

Stratford, Conn. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 
THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB AND MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


It is the purpose of the Editor and the Agents to make the Methodist Review, as 


far as possible, the organ of the Itinerants' Club, aud thus to promote the cause 





isterial education through the college, the theological school, and the Con- 





> course. After the article in the January number on the Itinerants’ Club, 
by Bishop Vincent, was put in type, he corresponded with a number of leading 
Methodist Episcopal educators touching the movement proposed, and from most 
of them has received replies from which we make a selection for the present 
number of the Review. We shall in our next number give actual and ideal pro- 
grammes for the use of the Itinerants’ Club, and shall be most happy to receive 


ts from brethren who are especially interested in the cause of minis- 





In reply to the question: ‘‘ How shall the present plan of the four years’ Con- 
ference course of study be made more effective as a means of ministerial 
training?” 

Dr. Henry A. Butrz, of Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, \N.J., says: “It 
seems to me that special care should be taken in the selection of suitable com- 


mittees of examination. Those o1 ly should be appo nted who are well qualified, 





and who are also willing to bestow time and care on their important duties. 
(2.) The committees should be continued for at least four years without charge of 
members. (3.) There should be held meetings of the committee and candidates 
of each Conference at least four times yearly, he work of the year so divided 
that each quarter should have its allotted portion. At these meetings special 


instruction outside of the text-books should be given. (4.) If possible, the exam- 


inations should take place previous to the assembling of the Annt 


1al Conference. 
(5.) It would also increase the interest in the examinations if more attention were 


given to the whole question on the part of the Conference. To most of our 





young men the Conference course affords the only facili 





ies for formal study, and 


t ¢ 


action of the whole body the better. 





the more importance it assumes by t! 





(6.) I would further suggest the propriety of giving a special certificate of the 


} 


examination at the close of each year, officially certified by the committees, and a 
full certificate on the completion of the entire course.’ 

Dr W. F. Warren, of the Boston School of Theology, writes: “(1.) By laying 
greater and more cx 





nstant stress upon the ‘ prefatory note.’ (2.) By enacting and 
proclaiming tliat the mastery of the regular three years’ course in any of our 


schools of theology shall be accounted preferable to the ordinary examinations 


upon the first three years of the conference course, and shall exempt the candi- 


date therefrom. (3.) By carrying on, as far as possible, the instruction and inspi- 
ration of the schools to those who cannot or will not seek them at the schools 
themselves.” 

Dr. H. B. Ripgaway, of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.: “ Without 
taking time for very mature deliberation I would suggest: (1.) Greater permanency 
in the personnel of the examining committees. At present it seems an object to pass 
the honor around among the preachers of the Conference; whereas, competent 
men should be selected from year to year. (2.) More frequent examinations, or, if 
not more frequent examinations, more frequent meetings between the examiners 
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and those to be examined, for lectures, drills, etc. (3.) Placing one or more of the 
young men under the direct supervision and weekly instruction of a neighboring 
competent senior preacher. This senior preacher to be directed by the Confer- 
ence to report to the committee as to the fidelity with which the young preacher 
or preachers under his care have met him and followed his directions. The bane 
of our Conference course is, that it proceeds upon the absence of the living 
instructor, My experience teaches me, now in contact with students, that it is 
the full, earnest presence of the teacher quite as much as, or often more than, 
the text-book that guarantees success.” 

Dr. James StroNG, Professor in Drew Theological Seminary: “1. By revising 
the course itself, and especially by substituting more practical books for some 
that are antiquated, inefficient, unsound, or unacceptable. The Methodist Book 
Concern ought to publish text-books specially prepared by Methodist writers for 
each study. (2.) By requiring written answers to questions prepared and printed 
in advance by or for the examiners on each study, and by giving more time to the 
examination. (3.) By appointing as examiners scholars from the Church at large 
who are accustomed to such work, instead of confining the selection to members 
of the particular Conference. (4.) By requiring a discourse to be delivered orally 
(not read or declaimed memoriter) before the examining committee by each can- 
didate, in addition to the written sermon. (5.) By inquiring into the pastoral 
and personal habits of each candidate from members of the charge, or others 
intimately acquainted with his mode of living and working. (6.) By ascertaining 
especially, in like manner, as to the candidate’s success in promoting revivals, 
class-meetings, Sunday-schools, and the financial interests of his charge.” 

Dr. W. P. TxHtrKIELD, President of Gammon School of Theology, Atlanta, 
Ga.: ‘“(1.) Have a committee presided over by a scholarly, competent, and 
thorough-going chairman, who shall take the charge of each class during the 
entire course of study. (2.) Let the books be chosen for the course with refer- 
ence to the special work to be done by, and the needs of, the vast majority of 
the candidates for whom they are designed. Have them prepared with a view 
to mental discipline and stimulus to broader lines of study in each department, as 
well as for the mere accumulation of knowledge. (3.) Have outlines or analyses 
for the use of students prepared on the various works in the course of study. 
(4.) Have a series of broad questions on each work prepared and published for 
general use, answers to which are to be filled out and sent in to the committees 
of examination at stated times during the year. The answers required shall be 
of such a nature as to show whether the student has an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the subject under discussion. Pressure of time at Conference is the bane 
of all thorough work. (5.) A monthly periodical devoted to suggestions to exam- 
iners and candidates; hints on methods of study; discussion of difficult questions 
arising in the course of study, and so conducted as to stimulate investigation on 
broader lines, containing fresh and vigorous excerpts from various leading au- 
thors in the several branches of theology, thus widening the mental horizon of 
the student.* Such a publication, edited by an alert, scholarly man, and placed 
among the required readings of the course of study, would be self-supporting, and 
would prove a guide and an inspiration to all candidates. The end to be reached 
by all this is to secure deep interest and constant effort on the part of students 
during the entire course of study.” 


* This is what we expect of the Methodist Review.—J. H. V. 
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Dr. ALEXANDER MARTIN, ex-President of De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind.: “(1.) By more carefulness, especially in our older settlements, in the re- 
ception of conference probationers. See that they have acquired some mental 
culture, habits of study, etc. (2.) Enjoin on the committees of examination honest 
and thorough tests, and reports of attention to the mastery of subjects assigned. 
(3.) Let presiding elders during the year counsel with, and keep themselves advised 
as to how, the class is getting on in this part of its work, (4.) Let the examiners 
and the classes meet at the seat of the Conference at least three days before the 
regular session of Conference opens, and spend the time, three sessions a day, in 
reviewing the study, examination, etc., on subjects assigned. (5.) If possible, let 
the Bishop meet with them, and aid in the work of instruction on the subjects as- 
signed the class,” 

Dr. GEORGE M. Doveé.as, President of the Methodist Church of Canada School 
of Theology in Montreal: “ The following is my best judgment: (1.) More thor- 
ough preliminary education, especially in the knowledge of the English language 
and elements of Greek. (2.) The selection of text-books that hold the concentrated 
essence of subjects theological, philosophical, historical, and exegetical. After 
long observation I find that extended works like Watson’s ‘“ Theological Insti- 
tutes,” Pope’s “ Theology,” and Hamilton's “ Metaphysics,” are too diffuse ever 
to be mastered except in the college class-room, (3.) Care in the selection of 
competent and conscientious examiners, who will thoroughly do their work— 
selected men permanently appointed in the Conferences, (4.) Frequent examina- 
tions, say every six months. Inthe Methodist Church of Canada we require every 
candidate to attend one of our theological colleges for two or more years.” 

Dr JosepH CuMMINGS, President of North-western University, Evanston, 
Iil.: “I cannot well answer your important question briefly. (1.) I think that 
students who present certificates that they have passed satisfactory examinations 
in our colleges and theological schools should not be required to pass examination 
upon the same studies before Conference committees. This rule would encourage 
more students to take a regular course in these institutions, which is every way 
desirable. (2.) The Conference course is too long, and requires more time to accom- 
plish it well than young pastors can command. It should either be made shorter 
or the time should be extended. (3.) I think that in each presiding elder’s district, 
or at least in each Conference, there should be an arrangement whereby young 
ministers can receive instruction in the Conference course and have opportunity 
for mutual consultation relative to their studies. Such meetings should be under 
the direction of some competent minister who should be properly designated for 
that work.” 

Dr. C. W. GALLAGHER, President of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis.: 
“T will in brief state a general plan which has been in my thought for some 
time. Three things are necessary, I think, in the case of most students, (1.) They 
need to study and work regularly, and sufficiently slowly to be able to thoroughly 
digest what they read. (2.) They need to be under the direction of a competent 
adviser, to whom they may apply for explanation and suggestion. (3.) They need 
to be under a sufficient pressure to keep them always at their work. Now most 
of young men enter our ministry on very little education. They do not have 
much taste for study, and certainly do not know very well how to study. It is 
almost a hopeless task for them to undertake to do justice even to the easy course 
Jaid down in our Discipline. They do not study regularly. They cram for Con- 
ference. Examinations are accepted by the Conference which do not properly or 
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adequately test the knowledge of the study involved. The students need direc- 
tion and supervision throughout the entire course. My thought is this: The 
young men in the Conference, or on each district, should be arranged in classes 
under the direction of the committee, or of the presiding elder if he is competent 
to do the work, who shall regulate the books to be studied, and when, and how; 
who shall keep in correspondence with each brother, and once a quarter, perhaps, 
thoroughly examine the class on the contents of the book, spending enough time 
in the examination and with the class to give all its members a real impulse and 










uplift in the hard work of mastering the course.” 

Dr. A. C. Hirst, President of the University of the Pacific, College Park, Cal.: 
“My brief answer to your question is: More frequent, exact, and critical exami- 
nations on the course of study. This I think could be done by the Chautauqua 
plan of correspondence with examiners appointed for four years. The frequent 
change of examiners, and the short time given at the Conference tor the exami- 








nations, make them incomplete and a comparative failure.” 

Dr. Joun E. Earp, President South-west Kansas College, Winfield, Kan.: “In 
our college, (1.) We teach the course required of candidates for admission on trial, 
as set forth in the Discipline, 4 52, sec. 1. I am teaching Smith’s “Scripture 
History” now, and shall shortly begin Stevens’s History of Methodism. (2.) To sup- 
plement my work, and to bring a number of neighboring pastors into more active 
relations with us, and to get our students acquainted with them, we have a series sf 
of lectures on the work represented by the course. (3.) I am coming to the opin- ; 
ion that a young man too old to go to school, or too poor to go to school, taking 
into account the help he can get, is unfit for the far-reaching responsibilities of 
the Methodist ministry, and that, as a rule, no young man should be permitted to 
enter a Conference who has never had at least a reasonable probation in a Meth- 
odist schoo]. I make allowance for exceptions. I also assume that our schools 















are distinctively and decidedly religious schools.” 

Dr. T. P. Marsu, President Mount Union College, Alliance, O.: “The pres- 
ent procedure is unsatisfactory, and must be so from the very nature of the case. 
The examinations are proverbially defective. . .. Candidates come to know these 
defects beforehand. The preparation conforms to the expected demand, so the 
purpose that gave rise to the courses of study is largely thwarted. The evil is 
certainly so great as to demand attention. Let these courses be abandoned, or 
let them invariably be thorough and genuine. (1.) Examiners must be discrimi- 
nating—selected with a view to intelligent and efficient work. Let there be no 









more selections merély to represent all our districts or stations or schools. (2.) Let 
the examinations be held prior to the sessions of the Conference. As long as they 
are held in immediate connection with the Conference there will be diversions and 
conflicting interests to reduce to a minimum the good of the examination. Such 
work cannot be successfully mixed with other doings. It requires for the time 
being undivided attention. The unavoidable nervous tension over appointments, 

and the commendable interest in the anniversaries and conference sessions, and é 
the insatiate desire to hear the distinguished visitors, demand for the good of the 
examinations that they be held at a separate time, immediately or remotely prior 
to the Conference. (3.) Still greater improvement might be obtained by examina- 
tions at the stated place, and by examiners of recognized ability and experience. 
A maximum standard can only be obtained in this way. The method of the col- 
leges with post-graduate courses of study afford a precedent. Some of the exam- 
inations they may permit abroad, but the most important and the official exami- 
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nations must take place at the seat of the college itself. (4.) The desirability of 
associating the examinations with our college institutions is worthy of careful 
consideration. Experienced examiners could thus be had. Abundant reference- 
books would be at hand. Conversations and lectures could be given, grandly 
supplementing the course of study. In this way a prominence and a value could 
be attached to them, consistent with their aim and character, which no other way 
can afford. By having a few lecturers of national reputation these gatherings 
could be made full of interest and profit to all ministers. (5.) A radical reform in 
couference examinations is imperative to lift them above the contempt of educa- 
tors and tle ridicule of candidates themselves. The great work to be secured 
inevitably follows the better grade of examinations.” 

Dr. C. H. Payne: “In answer to your question, ‘How may the conference 
course of study be made more effective in the promotion of ministerial training?’ 
I would say: The effectiveuess of a conference course of study depends largely 


upon the following factors: (1.) The character of the course of study itself. 





(2.) The quality of mind and previous mental discipline of the candidate pursu- 
ing it. (3.) His methods of study. (4.) The kind of examination to which the 
candidate is subjected. Could we guarantee excellence in these four respects the 
result would be most satisfactory. But, unfortunately, only the first is under our 
control, and that also must yield to the law of adaptation. Here is a serious dif- 
ficulty. A course of study is to be adapted equally to the thoroughly equipped 
scholar and to the almost 





holly untrained youth. If some classification of can- 
didates, according to previous educational advantages, were practicable, and a 
corresponding course of study prescribed, the result might be better. But objec- 
tions would doubtless arise to this method. As the matter now stands I can only 
suggest the following points: (1.) Let it be understood that the conference 
course of study is not, and never can be, a substitute for previous scholastic 
training. It has its purpose and its place, but let us not claim for it what it is 
not and cannot be. (2.) Let the Church, through all its authorities and its An- 
nual Conferences, insist more and more upon its candidates for the ministry com- 
ing to the door of the Conferences by way of its literary and theological schools. 
(3.) Let the course of study be kept as high as practicable, containing the freshest 
and ablest works on the subjects traversed. (4.) Let the young ministers with 
least mental discipline be assisted, especially in their methods of study. This as- 
sistance can be rendered by the presiding elders, by better equipped brother 
ministers, by conference or district clubs formed for that purpose, or by corres- 
pondence with parties who conduct an organization with this very object in view. 
The fundamental difficulty with many untrained ministers is, that they have never 
learned how to study. (5.) Let some system of examination be adopted that will 
be more uniform and more efficient in its practical working than is the present 
system. To make any course of study most serviceable to the average man, it 
must be reasonably certain that it will be followed by an honest, thorough, and 
somewhat exhaustive examination. The feeling that the examination is likely to 
be very superficial can hardly fail to act unfavorably on the candidate. Confer- 
ence examiners should be selected with the utmost care, and the position should 
be more permanent than it now is. I am glad that you are giving attention to 
this subject. The whole subject of ministerial training and efficiency must re- 
ceive immediate and increased attention from our Church if our Methodism is to 
meet the imperative demands of this age upon it. May God give to all of us the 
wisdom we need!” 
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THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

Tue angel of peace seems to have command of the situation throughout 
the Continent just at present. The late elections in France are declared 
to be wholly in the interest of peace; and the marvelous Odyssey of the 
German emperor, extending even to the Sultan, is supposed to be with a 
view to secure continental peace; while that unappeasable ‘‘ autocrat of 
all the Russias” breathes less fire and flame since his interview with the 











emperor of Germany. 

But this is not by any means peace at any price, nor peace where there 
is no peace; it is rather peace because the nations so much fear war, 
which, were it now to burst forth with all its modern enginery, would be i 
bloody and fatal beyond all precedent. This lull in the storm now gives 
the friends of arbitration between nations a chance to gain a hearing and 
willing ears; and these have recently held an international convention in 
Paris with a view to bring their principles to the front and to the notice 









of statesmen and rulers. 

It is very clear that the friends of arbitration are gaining ground, and 
can point with pride to some recent triumphs of their system that are too 
patent and far-reaching to be dismissed with a sneer. The world is, now 
being summoned to take account of the word and the opinions of wise 
men, and to pay deference to light and truth. 

And this is true, for although in Europe there are still many countries 
under the régime of a monarchy almost absolute, there is every-where, 
even in Germany and Russia, an invisible power which shares their 
sovereignty with emperors or kings, and can put a veto on their most 
arbitrary decisions. Now it is this public opinion on which the friends of 
arbitration propose to act. And they have to encourage them, during the 
last twenty years, questions such as those of the Alabama and of the Car- 
olines, where great differences were settled without shedding a drop of 
blood. And even now rumor, at least, declares that Prince Bismarck is 
in favor of referring to the Pope as arbitrator the most thorny question of 
the hour in Europe; namely, that of the friction between the nationalities 
of the Balkan peninsula. 

At this moment there is a demand in France for the establishment of a 
permanent commission between that republic and our own, whose duty it 
shall be to settle all differences that may arise between the two nations, 
and, in case they fail; to refer the question to a third arbiter, whose de- 
cision shall be final. They would also thus settle the question of the final 
occupation of Egypt, which is becoming a very sensitive one between 
them and England. 
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I. RELIGIOUS. 
ROMA REDIVIVA. 

He who has not seen the Eternal City fora decade will be surprised to 
perceive the mighty changes that have been going on since all Italy has 
made Rome its capital. The great artery of the city known as the Corso, 
that in the olden time wa thronged in fair weather, and on festive occa- 
sions, is now at times crowded almost to suffocation. Even the side 
streets are now filled with men and vehicles that resort to them asa refuge 
from the impenetrable crowd of the principal avenues. 

The old and famous villas that formed a wreath around the city, as the 
celebrated Villa Albani, are now surrounded by blocks of houses and fac- 
tories that deprive them of light and air; and the Villa Ludovici has 
fallen a sacrifice to this material craze. Fortunately nothing has as yet 
disturbed the famous view from the Pincian Hill over to St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican. Antique Rome is happily undisturbed, but its physi- 
ognomy is greatly changed in some respects. A portion of the garden of 
the ancient Villa Corsini has been transformed into a handsome prome- 
nade bearing the name of the Queen Margherita, who is a universal 
favorite. To effect this, however, the garden of the famous cloister 
Saint ’Onorio has been appropriated, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
old papal party. 

We need scarcely add that the Pope and his followers look on all this 
as vandalism; and bewail the days when all edifices and attractions were 
theirs. The Vatican is becoming more and more an island in the stream 
of time, for even beyond it modern edifices are rising on the declivity of 
Monte Mario in full view of the papal palace and gardens, In all this 
modern movement the ecclesiastical nature of Rome is being crowded out 
of public life and back into its own special existence, 


ECHOES OF THE REFORMATION. 


The Lutherans of the Fatherland still keep the remembrance of their 
great leader and hero bright in their memories. A Luther monument 
was recently unveiled in the old university town of Erfurth, which was pro- 
fusely decorated in honor of the occasion. Distinguished guests were 
present in great numbers, and the bells of all the Protestant churches 
joined in the strains of jubilee as a great procession moved through the 
town. ‘I shall not die, but live,” is the Scripture quotation chiseled in 
brass under his statue. 

Certainly Luther is not dead. That which he extracted from the depth 
of the divine word forms the best part of the Christian culture of our pe- 
riod and of that liberty of the Christian man based on his covenant with 
God. The School, the State, and Family Life are built up on the teachings 
of Luther. And this monument of Erfurth will be a sermon of his won- 
derful works and ways in God, and will also be an earnest admonition 
to the Protestant world of Christendom. As the veil fell from the mon- 
ument, the sun burst through the clouds and adorned with shining splen- 
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dor the iron man of God; and the people greeted the inspiring scene 
with Luther’s own great hymn, ‘* A Firm Foundation,” from many thou- 
sand pious tongues. The ceremony was closed with the great choral, 
**Now all Thank God.” 

In the evening there was a grand procession with eight thousand 
torches, at the close of which the court preacher from the capital deliv- 
ered a fervent address, in which he hotly resented the effort of ultramon- 
tane historians to blacken the memory of Luther and soil his fair fame as 
a Christian teacher. No less than six popular overflow meetings 
under the charge of various clergymen of the city closed the celebrations 
of the day. 

All this occurred on the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Reformation; and many other centers joined in the celebration in various 
ways. At Spandau, the great fortress city of the empire, a monument 
was also dedicated to which both emperor and empress telegraphed their 


greetings from a distant city. 


THE DEATH OF BERSIER. 
Protestant France has met with an irreparable loss in the death of Ber- 
sier, who stood at the very head of the phalanx of the Protestant clergy 
of the capital and the country. Multitudes of Americans will remember 
him with pleasure as one to whom they fled with eagerness on the Sab- 
bath to hear him dispense in saintly accents the food of life eternal, while 
all around them seemed lost in a flood of worldliness. French Protestants 
felt peculiarly gratefui to him because he forced attention and respect from 
those who were prone to look on religion with a contemptuous glance. 

Bersier followed in the footsteps of Adolphe Monod, and he was an 
orator who commanded public attention by the force of his eloquence 
and royal power of speech. His voice was the one most heard by French 
Protestantism, for he lifted the Protestant pulpit to heights of the most 
shining lights of the Catholic faith. By his peculiar qualities he recalled 
some of the most famous orators of Notre Dame. His discourses since 
the opening of his new Church de l’Etoile were rather lectures than ser- 
mons—magnificent pages of Christian apologetics rather than practical 
counsels for the combats of daily life—courageous protests ayainst the 
base morals of the age rather than tender words to console our weakness 
and our sorrows. Bersier, like the Catholic orators, glorified Christ espe- 
cially, and dwelt with peculiar unction on that spirit of mercy that he has 
poured forth on humanity and lavished on his Church. 

Bersier was an orator outside of his church relations; he gained ap- 
plause elsewhere than in the pulpit of the Protestant temples. During 
the sad winter of the siege he often raised his voice in the clabs in the in- 
terest of his country and his fellows, and always with success, for he was 
always respectfully heard by those whom he chided. He captivated his 
auditors by his luminous common sense, as Coquerel charmed them by his 
witty sallies, 

As minister of the Gospel and servant of the Church Bersier was also a 
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great admirer of the glories of French Protestantism. The great past of 
the Church, its great theologians and martyrs, whose light did not dim 
in presence of those of the past, awakened in him a powerful sympathy. 
He was proud of a heritage which he piously cherished, and which he 
wished only to strengthen. His obstinate perseverance succeeded in rais- 
ing a monument to the greatest of the Huguenots—the first victim of the 
St. Bartholomew massacre—Admiral Coligny, and that in the very heart 
of Paris, in the face of the Louvre, near the spot where Coligny received 
his mortal wound. It was necessary to conquer hostility, obtain sub- 
scriptions, and find an artist who could rise to the height of the subject. 
All this he did, and most especially he found an artist who produced a 
masterpiece. He was permitted to live to see the accomplishment of this 
noble work, but alas! this festival, which crowned fifteen years of great 
exertion, was the last consolation of his life. He delivered a discourse 
on this occasion which will remain the best of his life and his religious 
testament. But he is no more of earth. His friends and the Protestant 
world mourn his sudden taking off, and wonder why, in the inscrutable 
wisdom of Providence, it was decreed. 

THE HUNGARIAN CHURCH. 

The Protestant Church in Hungary has been in a very peculiar position 
for years; externally it has seemed healthy, but internally it has been 
threatened with a fatal malady. And this said malady is the question of 
nationality, which has troubled and threatened it for half a century. The 
Hungarians, at one time almost threatened with national extinction, have 
been growing stronger and stronger, until they are now acquiring a power 
that makes them proud, and dangerous to interests outside of their own 
circle. As long as the administration of the schools was in the one neu- 
tral Latin tongue there was in the polyglot Church of Hungary no ques- 
tion of nationality and no disturbance. Hungarians, Germans, and 
Slovacks regarded each other as the limbs of the same body, and each one 
was allowed to use and cultivate his own mother-tongue. 

But with the growth of the Magyar element the situation is much al- 
tered. The Hungarian tongue, which was raised by law to the legal 
idiom of the land, soon began to make itself felt in the Church, and by 
and by claimed the field for itself. Many hotspurs, who were not satisfied 
with the natural evolution of things, demanded that gymnasia, common 
schools, and the Church should adopt a speech which was not understood 
by many, and which was claiming the right of way by a violence that 
soon smacked of oppression. This was the rock on which the great Kos- 
suth split. In the legislative bodies he demanded the introduction of the 
Hungarian tongue instead of the Latin, which would cut off several na- 
tionalities from the comprehension or debate of national questions, with 
which all had to be familiar in order to gain a seat. The tyranny of 
such a measure was keenly felt within and fully appreciated without, and 
it ended in the downfall of Kossuth and his party, and the death or exile 
of many of its leaders. 
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But again Magyarism is raising its head, and the nationality question 
is absorbing all otlers. This creates, in diverse directions, the intensity 
of Panslavic feeling that absorbs most of the other nationalities of this 
polyglot territory, so that all other questions are swallowed up by it, if 
not extinguished. This has created as a sequel endless suspicions, discus- 
sions, and inquisitions. The Church gatherings resound with accusations 
of treason, disloyalty toward the Slovack peoples, and rank injustice. In 
this temper the words of Christ are seldom heard, and little else than 
passion resounds in the council rooms. Political questions dominate all 
others, while brother rises against brother and children rebel against their 
parents, not in the name of Jesus, but simply because of their language. 
This is a sad state of affairs for the Protestant Church of Hungary, be- 
cause its lot is a hard one without internal disturbance. The spirit of all 
Hungurians is that of liberty in faith and politics, and with one speech 
the Protestant Church would doubtless grow, as there is much dissatis- 
faction with the Catholic hierarchy. 


—_— ——< 


Il. LITERARY. 


THE GERMAN BIBLE. 

German theologians have had for some time the fever for a Bible revis- 
ion, and have finally succeeded, after much tribulation, in producing a 
‘* Revised Bible.” Butt does not receive a very warm reception among 
German scholars, and it is not very easy for the Royal Bible Society to 
obtain the funds to print it. Impelled by this need, the society has ap- 
pealed to the people of Wurtemburg especially to increase the benevolent 
fund, so that a portion of it may be used to bring before the Church the 
new Bible. This measure irritates the Lutherans greatly, who have no 
sympathy, in the first place, for any tampering with the sacred ‘‘ Luther 
sible,” and in the second place question the right or the propriety of ap- 
plying benevolent funds to this purpose, and declare that there is noth- 
ing in the statutes obligating the society to be zealous in the circulation 
of this new candidate for the loyalty of German Christians. 

The Lutherans, therefore, seem committed to an opposition to this new 
Bible, and are appealing to their theologians and churches to give it no 
welcome. They say that it will be first commended and then commanded, 
so that church, school, and home will finally see the old Luther Bible 
crowded out to make way for a new book with no special merits to com- 
mend it. The objections of the Lutherans to the work is, first, that it 
contains many radical changes of doubtful necessity and more doubtful 
propriety—even greater than those of the Proof or Test Bible that has 
been before the German public now for some years. In short, the most 
conservative Lutheran element declares it to be barbarism to invade the 
sanctuary that has served as the foundation and corner-stone of the new 
High German idiom; and, while acknowledging that the progress of phil- 
ological science has revealed many discrepancies in Luther’s work, contend 
that so far nothing has been gained by any change that has been made, 
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THE WALLOONS IN HOLLAND. 

The Walloons of the Reformed Church who were expelled from Holland 
when, for a time, Catholicism gained the upper hand, have since that 
event manfully maintained their faith; and, though now settled mainly in 
Catholic Belgium and with French leanings, they still remain true to the 
doctrines of the Reformation. They have their annual assemblage, and 
this year the assembly was called in Holland; and, indeed, for many years 
their Church was simply a branch of the Holland Reformed Church. 

But the Walloons are now quite tenacious of their autonomy and inde- 
pendence, and form an ecclesiastical body of themselves. Each of the 
churches is represented by two delegates—a pastor, and an elder who is 
alayman. And besides this, any pastor in active service, without being 
a delegate, has the right to be present with a deliberative voice without 
a vote, so that there is sure to be a clerical preponderance. The assembly 
sits in each of the churches by turn, so that the smallest, as the largest, 
has the burden or the honor. This reunion means close work on their 
special business, and a general digression on side issues, historical or dog- 
matical, which are often expanded into a veritable discourse, 

THE FRENCH BIBLE. 

On the other hand the French people are not troubled with a superflu- 
ity of Bible, and it is seldom found in any households except those of the 
French Protestants; and even these are not any too familiar with it, and 
there is a general feeling imbibed even by them that the Bible, pure and 
simple, is hardly the book to be placed indiscriminately in all hands. 
Therefore, one of the noted French pastors of the Reformed Church of 
France—De Coppet—has just given to his co-religionists a new work 
entitled The Most Beautiful Pages of the Bible, evidently with the view 
to make Bible truths prominent and attractive through their beauty and 
soul-touching effectiveness, and to omit those parts or passages that are 
not thought desirable for family worship, as not suited to the comprehen- 
sion of children and calculated to incite their curiosity. This book is 
prepared, then, for those who, out of respect for biblical authority and 
for the love of souls, would initiate the simple and pure of heart who have 
a thirst for truth into a judicious choice of the sacred texts. 

The author says in his preface: ‘‘ There is no effort here for a Bible, 
abridged, purified, or condensed, intended to displace the complete Bi- 
ble—the mere thought of this would be impious. I simply hope that my 
work will contribute to popularize the Bible by presenting its substance in 
a small volume, which will cause it to be loved, and inspire the idea to 
know it entire.” These explanations are helpful in preventing misunder- 
standings. 


THE SCHOOLS IN AUSTRIA. 

The school question in Austria is a very knotty one, and the same 
trouble arises there as in other lands of mixed faiths. The Protestants 
have all along been very much oppressed; but this injustice was much 
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alleviated, for awhile at least, after tle famous public appeal of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Europe to the Austrian government for mercy 
and respite. Since that time the Protestant churches and schools have 
greatly increased, largely from the aid of the Gustavus Adolphus Union of 
Germany, whose main object is to come to the assistance of suffering 
German Christians where they may be found. 

The Protestant General Synod recently made a fervent appeal again to 
the Austrian government to give some aid to the Protestant schools, 
which number in the land not less than three hundred and fifty. After 
much luffing and trimming the reply was that this could not be done 
without a radical alteration of the school law, and so the matter rested 
for a time again in statu quo. In the meanwhile the last Catholic Con- 
gress of Austria became still bolder in its demands, claiming a right to as- 
sert the confessional principle not only in the elementary schools but also 
in the higher schools, known as the gymnasia. This was a little too 
much even for Catholic Austria, and this impudent demand was rejected 
without much hesitation. But it caused quite a reaction in favor of the 
‘* mixed schools,” so called, where in the matter of religion both faiths 
are taught to the respective divisions of the schools. This arrangement is 
better than nothing, but quite unsatisfactory to the Protestant parents, 
as in all cases of delinquency or inability it is certain to be the Protes- 
tant children that are neglected or sent home, 

The result now is, that the government has presented to tlle Parliament 
the project of a law that will be of some alleviation if it can be carried 
out, namely, that a private confessional school may be considered as a 
public school, and receive the usual sum allowed for its support, in case 
it can be shown that this renders unnecessary a public school in the local- 
ity. This is but a drop in the bucket, but it is at least a drop, and it 
may in time grow to the dignity of a stream. 


PROTESTANT FACULTIES. 


There are two Protestant faculties in France under the shield of the 
State, and their opening ceremonies for the year were quite indicative of 
their special aims and interests. That of Paris listened to a discourse 
from the librarian of the Historical Society of French Protestantism on 
the admirable character of Rabaut. But the event of the session was the 
lecture of Sabatier on the ‘‘ Life of the Dogmas.” His exposition was 
never more dignified or more marvelous in perspicuity. It exhaled the 
breath of the purest religious feeling. Sabatier affirms that the essential 
basis of Christianity must be found in the’ appearance of the historic 
Christ. He thus admits that Christianity is not a dogma, but a fact and a 
person, Sabatier is in some regards the brilliant spirit of the Paris fac- 
ulty, while Lichtenberger, the dean, is a man of large practical gifts; his 
reports to the commission of the Universal Exposition on the school and 
other questions were masterpieces in their way, and several of them were 
published in the standard publications of other countries as being the 
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most valuable presentations that could be made. The roster of the win- 
ter work of this faculty may be of special interest. 

Lichtenberger reads on the ‘‘ History of Christian Morality from the 
Reformation to the Present Time;” Sabatier takes the subject of ‘‘ Re- 
formed Dogmatics;” Viguié, the “ Theory of Preaching; ” Bonet-Maury, 
‘* History of the Christian Church in the First Six Centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era, and the Beginnings of Christianity in Gaul;” Ménégoz gives the 
‘* Exegesis of the Letter to the Hebrews,” and ‘‘A Study of the Funda- 
ments of the History of Dogmas ;” Massebiau treats of the ‘‘ History 
of the Religious and Moral Ideas of the Greek Philosophy Before Socra- 
tes,” and ‘‘ The Study of Irenseus and the Christian Church in Lyons ;” Ber- 
ger presents the ‘‘ History of the Relations of Israel to the Neighboring 
Nations;” Stapfer takes the ‘‘ Exegesis of the Two Letters of Paul to the 
Corinthians,” and the reading of the didactic books of the New Testa- 
ment; Baucher explains the ecclesiastical law of the Protestant Churches 
of France, and Jundt the church history of the sixteenth century. Is not 
this a rich bill of fare ? 

SWITZERLAND REJOICING. 

The old town of Fribourg, in Switzerland, recently rang out the bells 
of joy, fired off its cannons, built bonfires, had illuminations, serenades, 
and speeches—all because an old promise of many, many years standing is 
about to be realized. The Grand Council had just voted to establish the 
University of Fribourg—a university in hope, it is true, but whose first 
two faculties, those of law and letters, will be started immediately. 

The project now created by cantonal decree dates back, it is said, more 
than three centuries. For all this time the Swiss Catholics have been 
working with various neighboring Catholic cantons in the interest of a 
Catholic university ; and the appointment of the fiery Bishop Mermillod 
to the bishopric of Fribourg was to hasten the consummation of this 
cherished plan. But the eager bishop overshot the mark, threw himself 
virtually into the hands of the Jesuits, and violated the laws of the land 
with so much impunity that he was unseated by the civil authorities, and 
the Jesuits were finally expelled, as was he. 

Since that time there have been many efforts made to restore these ex- 
iles and revive their plans; but all these have failed, and in their place 
arises a university whose birth will be an epoch in the religious history of 
Switzerland, and whose faculty will not receive commands from a foreign 
power. Within the State it may have its religious troubles, and perhaps 
conflicts with the Catholic Church, which will at least indirectly lay its 
hand on the institution. The new university will thus have a confessional 
character, but, since the faculty of theology will not be subsidized by the 
State, it will be comparatively free, though the Swiss episcopate will 
have the most to say as to the appointment of the professors. But the 
Swiss bishops can only exercise their functions after having received the 
ex equatur of the State; and this fact makes them national, and not Rom- 
ish. Hence the joy. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


THe world is in some respects a legislature, divided into various upper 


and lower houses, according to the advancement or barbarism of the 


) 
people. There is not a nation, people, or tribe on the footstool without 
a code of laws, written or unwritten, for the regulation of their internal 
affairs, and their protection against foreign invasion and destruction. 
This tendency to political autonomy, or self-government, has resulted in 
what may be called national systems of legislation. As nations, near or 
remote, have come to understand one another, treaties for the return of 
criminals, and the preservation of the world’s peace, have been estab- 
lished, resulting in what may be called the principles of international 
law. Thus local or national systems, suggested by national necessities, 
and the still larger international systems of jurisprudence founded in 
fraternal relations, have appeared from time to time, greatly improved 
with each succeeding period, and prophetic of safety, progress, and 
unity. In the development of these systems the stages of growth from 
barbaric ideas of political and civil rights to those that constitute the 
regulative forces of civilization to-day are perceptible from whatever 
point of view observed. The distance from Draco to Blackstone requires 
a good many mile-posts to indicate its length, while the shorter distance 
from a dismembered Poland tothe Treaty of Berlin is dotted with temples 
of peace, opened toward the millennium, We are writing of the evolu- 
tion of civil or political law only, for the biblical moral law has not ex- 
hibited so varied a history, or been subject to amendment or modification 
since its enactment. The Sinaitic tables have never been repaired, and 
recording the immutable principles of right, both as respects man’s rela- 
tion to his neighbor and the relation between man and God, improve- 
ment is hardly anticipated. What is noticeable is, not a change in the 
essentials of moral law, but a better understanding of what they are, and 
a stricter application of them to society and government. It may not be 
too much to claim that the development of national systems of law is the 
result of the original Mosaic system which preceded them by several 
thousand years of trial and general use. The history of Jaw in the world, 
then, is, that the original moral law was perfect in the beginning, and 
has not changed or evolved into something better or different; while civil 
law, both national and international, confessedly partial and cruel in the 
beginning, has gradually evolved into harmony with the higher princi- 
ples that preceded it. The harmonization is by no means complete, for 
progressive internationalism is still in the crude state, and injustice, 
through imperfect forms of legislation, is still possible in the purest types 
of civilization, The chief struggles of civilization are not with external 
barbarism but with those inherited selfish and brutal ideas of government 
that appeared m Genghis Khan, the early iron-clad Saxon, and the later 
Celtic ambition to crush the natural rights of peoples of other blood. The 
world is growing, however, in its moral sentiment and in its keen sense 
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of justice; and as the moral Jaw shall introduce itself more and more into 
the political life of the world we shall expect an approximate attainment 
to the righteousness that it enjoins and to the peaceful results which it 


is designed to secure. 


The history of the development of the artistic sense in the race is quite 
as surprising as that of the evolution of any other faculty or power, or of 
any great movement that may have had centuries for its culmination. 
The student of art, commencing with primitive forms as discovered in the 
remains of Oriental cities, and passing through the cultured period of 
Greece to the dominancy of medieval imagery and on to the present 
time, will be struck with the advances of each succeeding period, and the 
complete triumph of taste in our latest civilizations. Primitive art in 
Egypt, Assyria, and Phenicia, with its grotesque images and incongru- 
ous ideas of beauty, served to excite the fears of the people, developing 
all the superstition of which they were capable, and thus became the 
source, not of moral education, but of degradation and oppression of the 
intellectual life. Religion was not the mother of superstitious art, for 
the latter really preceded the former, and became the mother of the 
superstitious symbols of religion. In this way the esthetical principle, 
untrained and without subjective strength, ran to objective forms that 
discredited it, and really perverted the religious principle itself. With the 
development of a refined esthetics among the Greeks, religion had another 
chance for expressing itself; but while primitive art tinctured religion 
with superstition Grecian art corrupted it, and in time extinguished its 
open manifestation. As neither the one nor the other in any way assisted 
in the purification of religion or the assertion of its teachings, Christian- 
ity finally appropriated it, and has both borrowed from it its entertaining 
power and conferred upon it its approval and benediction, Still, in the 
hands of Roman Catholics, art has been made to minister to a false con- 
ception of Christianity; and it is a question if, with its nudities, misrep- 
resentations of gospel facts, and aids to superstition, notwithstanding its 
perfection as art, it has not contributed quite as much to error, supersti- 
tion, and corruption as to truth and the sway of the religion it professes 
to represent. 

At the present time art stands alone; it isnot the handmaid of religion, 
nor is it related to religion any more than it is to civilization. In this 
isolated condition it may be better viewed and estimated than when 
vitally related to a particular religion or a particular form of civilization. 
It isnow in bondage to nothing, but is seeking a channel of its own, a 
form and an expression that must distinguish it from all associated de- 
velopments of the art-life in man, Free from the direction of religion, it 
is not particularly directing or aiding religion, but is developing itself in 
spontaneous forms according to its constitutional vigor, and with refer- 
ence to no ends but art itself, except the great end of all conserving 
forces—the education of the race. Artis not for religion but for itself, 
and to be judged by what it is in itself, unrelated to other things. Thus 
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its perfection or imperfection will be determined, not by its relation to 
religion, but by its own potencies and the ends it serves in human society. 
It has outgrown primitivism, cultured paganism, and Roman Catholic in- 
dividualism ; and being free, like commerce, philosophy, and social statics, 
it should powerfully aid the race in culture, refinement, and progression. 

Of however great importance to himself may be the return of Henry M. 
Stanley from interior Africa to the civilized world, it is an event that can 
be properly measured only by a study of its relation to the development of 
the equatorial provinces and the duty of the great nations respecting them. 
For the time being the only thing to do is to honor the hero, for if he 
may not covet such recognition for his own sake, it will permit the world 
to express its regard for genuine heroism, which may bear fruit in other 
lives and in real devotion to the work of emancipating a continent. A 
nation loses nothing by weaving garlands for its heroes or recognizing 
by acts and words the conquests and victories of those who have sacrificed 
and endured in order to win them. This is not a plea for hero-worship 
in any Carlylian sense, but for that approbation that duty well-performed 
deserves. With fétes, dinners, the freedom of cities guaranteed to him, 
and costly gifts offered in gratitude for his services out of the way, the 
world will be prepared to hear Mr. Stanley’s story of African exploration, 
to consider its results, and to apply itself to the task of redeeming Africa 
to a better condition. The world has waited long enough for Africa to 
civilize itself; hence civilization, as an outside factor, should force itself 
from Algiers to the Cape of Good Hope, and from the mouth of the 
Congo to Zanzibar. The seed of civilization must be planted in the vir- 
gin soil of the continent, and nourished until it becomes a stately tree in 
the midst of its desert of barbarism and inhumanity. We hold that, not- 
withstanding the tribes of Africa are possessed of certain natural rights, 
it is the world’s duty to them to insist upon their acceptance of the ma- 
chinery of civilization. No wrong is done them by destroying the slave 
traffic, which is subversive of human instincts, or compelling them to 
wear clothes, build houses, learn to read and write, and become orderly, 
decent, and disposed to justice and humanity. Why not bombard raw 
barbarism out of existence? Why not the nations combine to regenerate 
Africa by the use of the arts, sciences, industries, and religion of the 
Occidental world? Sadly enough, governed by selfish political ends, the 
nations are quarreling over assumed territorial rights in the continent 
and delaying the much-needed work of rescuing it from the grip of the 
barbarian. Mr. Stanley’s report of his observations may induce the na- 
tions to hold in abeyance the cupidity that now seems to control every 
movement, and unitedly undertake the destruction of the antagonisms to 
civilization. Railroads, telegraphs, schools, churches, mercantile houses, 
and all the appliances of modern life should at once be introduced, for it 
is idle to believe that these things will spontaneously appear, or that in 
the gradual process of the times the people will awake and demand them. 
Instead of waiting until Africa asks for civilization, the invasion of the 
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continent by the Occidental spirit is the duty of the hour, the duty of the 
world. As Mr. Stanley has proved himself a competent leader, it might 
be well if the task of its reconstruction were committed to him, the 
nations following with all the resources at their command, and with an 
heroic confidence that Providence is anxious to be gracious to the vast 
empire of African heathenism. 

The political metamorphosis that has recently occurred in Brazil was 
more than a coup d’état of military schemers; it was a typical revolution, 
instructive alike to monarchical and republican peoples. It meant some- 
thing for Brazil. It meant freedom from the monarchical principle, which 
is incompatible with a civilization that is the outgrowth of individualism ; 
it meant the enthronement of man to his rightful position of sovereign; 
it meant the elevation of citizenship and the triumph of the doctrine of 
human equality. Its significance, however, is broader than any local ap- 
plication that may be given it. Rio de Janeiro is not so much the leader 
of a majestic movement as the interpreter of the present age, with its per- 
meating elements, its political disquietude, and its contingent events and 
possibilities. The lesson to the rulers of the Old World is outspoken, and 
should be heeded if they desire to retain their power, It is not easy to 
subvert a throne or unseat its occupant; but Brazil has quietly accom- 
plished it, and Portugal, Austria, and Russia, before the close of the cent- 
ury, may follow the example, while England, already a republic in spirit, 
may extinguish the monarchism that shadows its political life. Australia 
is nervous with the spirit of independence. Canada is ripe for a defini- 
tive change in its condition, and misruled Ireland pants for an autonomy 
that is not without solemn import. Rejoicing in the political achieve- 
ment in Brazil, and regarding it as an admonition to monarchs, we must 
not forget that it means something for republics, which they, too, should 
wisely ponder and improve. The spirit that defies the monarchy may, 
under another set of circumstances, defy the republic, and so endanger 
its perpetuity. Unless the special aim is reconstruction of government 
revolutionists are not particular as to the results of their work, and in the 
moment of frenzy they might overthrow that formof government which even 
they, in the calm of reason, would prefer. Communists, socialists, nihil- 
ists—whatever they are called—are striking at all kinds of government, 
because they seem not to believe in any; and the fostering of individual- 
ism, of a general independence, and of rebellion against so-called oppres- 
sions of society and government may contribute to the strength of the 
forces that are disciplining themselves for a final conflict with organized 
society. The spirit of revolution, therefore, has its limits, because it is 
alive with dangers. Ever right in its opposition to oppression, it needs 


to be restrained, lest, gathering strength as it exercises itself, its maxi- 
mum outburst may not only lay thrones in the dust but also paralyze the 
progressive republicanism of the world. Over freedom’s latest triumph 
we may rejoice, but let us also watch and pray. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THE constantly increasing number of divorces in the United States must 
be accepted as undeniable evidence of a growing social corruption. 
The statistics collected by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and submitted 
to the United States Senate, give 25,535 as the number of divorces 
granted in 1886 in the United States, exclusive of South Carolina, where 
no divorce law exists. In view of this ugly and astounding fact one is 
pleased to observe that two of our leading literary magazines have invited 
discussion on the question of divorce. Thus in the North American Re- 
view for November and December we find carefully written papers upon 
it by Bishop Potter, Samuel W. Dike, Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Associate 
Justice Bradley, and Senator Dolph; and one in the Forwm for Decem- 
ber by Edward J. Phelps. Of these writers Gladstone and Phelps take 
the radical position that, while for ‘‘certain grave causes” such separa- 
tion as is implied in divorce a mensdé et thoro, that is ‘‘from bed and 
board,” may be conceded to ‘‘ the necessities and the infirmities of human 
nature,” yet the divorce a vineulo, which permits remarriage, is wrong. 
‘* Remarriage,” says Gladstone, ‘‘is not admissible under any circum- 
stances or conditions whatsoever.” 

He bases this sweeping conclusion on the following principles: (1) That 
marriage is essentially a contract for life; (2) that Christian marriage in- 
volves a vow before God; (8) that the Church has no authority to cancel 
such a vow, nor civil legislation any competency to annul it; and (4) that 
Scripture forbids remarriage after divorce. To sustain the latter state- 
ment he contends that the implied permission in St. Matthew’s gospel, 
of remarriage to the innocent party to a divorce on account of ‘‘ fornica- 
tion,” is to be interpreted by the words of Mark and Luke, who omit the 
phrase ‘‘save for fornication.” His reason for giving more weight to the 
condensed statements of the latter evangelists than to the fuller report of 
Christ’s words given by Matthew, who heard them spoken, he does not 
state. One must therefore regard it as nothing more than an ex cathedra 
opinion. 

Mr. Phelps postulates his argument for ‘‘the entire abolition of the 
divorce a vineulo,” not so much on the highest ethical and religious obli- 
gations as on the more ‘‘ practical plane of public policy,” on ‘‘ the rights 
and interests of society.” He claims that if no remarriage after divorce 
was permitted to either party divorces would become as rare as they are 
now common. ‘‘ The history of the subject,” he correctly says, ‘‘ goes 
to prove... that facilities for divorce . . . are a stimulus to it, not a 
preventive.” 

Justice Bradley asserts that ‘‘it is of the greatest moment that the 
marriage-tie should never be dissolved, save for the most urgent reason,” 
but insists that the divine law respecting marriage is not arbitrary, but 
adapted to the condition of human beings. Hence he argues that the 
divorce a vinculo should be granted on the grounds of ‘‘unfaithfulness, 
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willful and obstinate desertion, or persistent cruelty of the stronger 
party :” otherwise, he urges, the ‘‘ law itself will be set at defiance ;” but in 
granting such divorces, he says, the judge should not only ‘‘ take every 
care to see that just cause exists, but that no other remedy is possible.” 

Senator Dolph, while insisting that ‘‘ the marital union should con 
tinue for life,” contends that it should be dissolved in cases in which 
‘*the moral integrity of the family and the well-b« ing of society are bet- 
ter conserved by a divorce than without it.” But he guards this lax 
claim by pleading earnestly for such reforms in the laws authorizing 
divorce, in their administration and in their want of uniformity, as would 
place strong barriers in the way of obtaining divorces for insufficient 
causes. But with such indefinite grounds for divorce as he names we 
fear that the proposed legal barriers would be too frail to preveut the 
granting of many unscriptural divorces. 

Bish »p Henry C. Potter's paper takes the scriptural position, which 
prohibits the remarriage of all divorced persons except the innocent party 
in the case of divorce for adultery. Thus the bishop stands on the prin- 
ciples so strongly stated in the Discipline of our own Church; namely, 
no divorce except for adultery, no remarriage except for the innocent 
party to a divorce for adultery. This is the true platform taught by 
Jesus Christ, whose unimpeachable wisdom sAw that the purity of society 
demanded the exclusion of adulterers from new marital engagements and 
permission to their injured and forsaken partners to form new matrimo- 
nial engagements. 

tight opinions on the questions of divorce are important in view of 
the startling numbers who seek the dissolution of a bond which the will 
of Ged and the interests of society require to be indissoluble. As Glad- 
stone says, ‘‘ The unit of society is the family, and the hinge of the fam- 
ily is to be found in the great and profound institution of marriage.” 
Divorce is a violent breaking of that hinge, which, when broken, admits 
a flood of impurity, discord, distress, and ruin into the home from whence 
it works its destructive way beneath the very foundations of the social 
fabric. The Reviews named above have done well in discussing it so 


ably. 


The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
for January has: 1. *‘‘ History of Sunday -Schools;” 2. ‘*The Stem 
Bap and its Kindred in the Septuagint ;” 3. ‘‘ Matter, Mind, and 
Spirit;” 4. ‘*The Georgia Life of the Oxford Methodists;” 5. ‘* The 
Child and the Church;” 6. ‘‘ The Unity of the Human Race;” 7. ‘*‘ Rem- 
iniscences of the Oldea Time;” 8. ‘‘ The Prophecy of Joel;” 9. ‘‘ The 
Value of a Well-Defined Belief;” 10. ‘* Some Incidents in Female Educa- 
tion;” 11. ‘‘The Rationale of Missions;” 12. ‘*The Editor’s Table.” 
These are all ably written papers. In the first Rev. J. T. Pate briefly 
sketches, (1) the history of the Jewish schools for the study of the sacred 
writings from the time of the patriarchs to the coming of Christ; (2) the 
zeal of the Primitive Church for catechetical instruction; (3) the antag 
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onism of ritualism to Bible schools; (4) the revival of catechetical instruc- 
tion by the Lutheran reformers; (5) evil effects of its subsequent neglect; 
(6) the modern Sunday-school—a very interesting and suggestive article, 
The second paper is a scholarly examination of all the passages in the 
Septuagint where the stem, Bap, is found. It demonstrates that its root 
idea is to dye, color, or change—that modality is not its thought, and that 
it is itself the most potent symbol of change, and, therefore, most fitting to 
represent a religion whose foundation-text is to change the heart and 
change the life. We commend this article to the attention of our Baptist 
brethren as a knot not easily split. The third paper is a splendid 
specimen of metaphysical reasoning, which, by pushing agnosticism and 
materialism to their strictly logical conclusions, imprisons them in the lim- 
bus of absurdity. It isatimely article. In the fourth paper the Rev. G. G. 
Smith gives a graphic picture of the life of the Wesleys and their asso- 
ciates, Ingham and Delamotte, during their brief sojourn in Georgia. In 
the fifth paper we have a strong argument in a somewhat original setting, 
in defense of infant baptism and infant church membership. In the sixth 
article, D. G. W. Ellis argues forcibly and conclusively in favor of the 
theory that the human race is a brotherhood which had its origin in Adam, 
The seventh paper is a spirited sketch of Dr. Few. The eighth article is 
a comprehensive study of the prophecy of Joel, in which the period, the 
occasion, purport, literary merits, and idiosyncracies of that eloquent 
prophet are lucidly discussed by Rev. L. Leitch. In the ninth paper a 
layman contends earnestly for the doctrine that God has revealed himself 
as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who ‘‘ co-existed through all eternity.” 
Incidentally, he sharply criticises a previous Reviewer whose views were 
somewhat Sabellian. The ‘‘ Editor’s Table” has an acute analysis of Wes- 
ley’s teaching on entire sanctification, showing that while he urged all 
believers to seek the highest gifts of grace, he never dogmatized on the 
subject. 

The North American Review for January has: 1. ‘‘A Duel on Free 
Trade and Protection between the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and 
the Hon. James G. Blaine;” 2. ‘‘ Robert E. Lee,” by Jefferson Davis; 
3. ‘*The Border Land of Science,” by Professor R. H. Thurston; 4. ‘A 
Romance of Old Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciani; 5. “Bygone Days in 
Boston,” by C. K. Tuckerman; 6. ‘‘ How I Became an Astronomer,” by 
Camille Flammarion; 7. ‘‘A Plea for Copyright,” by Count Emile 
de Kéreatry; 8. “ Women’s Views of Divorce,” by five distinguished 
American women. The first of these papers will command universal 
attention because of the public character of the contesting parties. Both 
of them hold high rank among the leading politicians of the age; both 
have had the best possible opportunities for the study of the economical 
problems involved in the theory of protection and free trade. Both are 
extremists. Gladstone claims that all protection is morally wrong as 
well as economically bad; Blaine holds that it is ethically proper and 
economically good. Both deal largely with the bearings of the problems 
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on the development of trade and commerce, and on the prosperity of the 
laboring classes, but both, being skillful logicians, deduce opposite con 
clusions from the same facts. The effect of their conflict on the individ- 
ual reader will depend on his previous convictions. The uninformed 
will be likely to rise from the perusal of the ‘‘duel” saying, with the 
self-complacent Sir Roger de Coverly, that these are questions ‘* upon 
which much may be said on both sides.” Nevertheless, these papers 
being eminently suggestive will be provocative of inquiry, and lead many 
to study their problems with a view to taking intelligent political action 
when they become, as they soon must, the vital political issues of the 
hour. The second of the above papers eulogizes the personal character 
of the General who commanded the forces of the Rebellion. Its appear- 
ance in the North American illustrates the irenic spirit of the times; 
and, when one considers that its writer was guilty of treasonable deeds 
which cost the country millions of lives, and the waste of countless treas- 
ure, one can not help feeling that the admission of Jefferson Davis as the 
eulogist of his military commander into one of our leading literary jour- 
nals is evidence that its conductors have a firm, and probably correct, 
belief that the magnanimity of the American people is without a parallel 
in the history of nations. The third paper is an intelligent and optim- 
istic speculation concerning the possible results of the future developments 
of physical science. In the fifth article Mr. Tuckerman gossips delight- 
fully about such famous Bostonians as Webster, Everett, Rufus Choate, 
William Ellery Channing, Pierpont, Lyman Beecher, and Father Taylor. 
In the eighth paper five well-known ladies frankly treat the question of 
divorce and remarriage from their respective views or points. As one 
might expect, while insisting that marriage ought to be accepted as a 
lifelong contract, most of them, percciving the hardships which fall to 
the lot of wives whose husbands are untrue to their obligations, incline to 
contend that divorce may be permitted for other causes than marital 
infidelity. But they all write ina spirit of purity, and their papers may 
be profitably read and studied. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra treats of: 1. ‘‘The Coming American Philoso- 
phy;” 2. ‘‘Dr. Cochran and other Recent Writers on the Atonement; ” 
8. ‘* The Book of Job;” 4. ‘‘ First Corinthians xv, 20-28; ” 
Phases of the Anglo-Catholic Movement ;” 6. ‘* Wright’s Ice Age and its 
Bearings on the Antiquity of Man;” 7. ‘‘ The Use of Motives in Preach- 
ing;” 8. ‘‘ Dr. Briggs’s Whither.” In the first of these papers Dr. N. E. 
Wood reviews the philosophies of the past and present in the spirit of 
an iconoclast, striking fearlessly on their defects and erroneous methods, 


5. ** Later 


and then forcibly insisting that the time has come for a new philosophy, 
which, he says, must be distinctively ‘‘ American [?] and Christian.” 
It must use ‘‘ the inductive, the logical, and the intuitional methods, and 
‘*take for granted the absolute veracity of consciousness.” A spirited 
and suggestive article. The second paper is theological, and will com- 
mand the attention of all who find profit in comparing the theories of 
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deep thinkers on the greatest question within the range of Christian 
thought. The third paper is an eloquent and masterly analysis of ‘‘ the 
sublimest poem in all literature.” It portrays Job struggling with the 
“problem of Golgotha,” unconscious that he was God’s champion fight- 
ing for God’s honor, and vainly striving to reconcile his personal suffer- 
ings with his concepts of God’s righteous government, until his intui- 
tions moved him to cry to God, who broke the spell of his doubtings by 
unfolding to him the mystery of his character as Creator and Ruler. 
The fifth paper surveys the history of the Anglo-Catholic movement; 
shows that the secession to Rome stimulated the activities and ritualistic 
tendencies of the English Church, and may yet lead to disestablishment, 
and possibly to the secession of the entire ritualistic faction; this is likely 
to result in a new evangelical revival promoted by the union of Non- 
conformists with the Low and Broad elements of the National Church. 
The seventh paper has special value for preachers who long to win souls, 
and the eighth will interest all who are wondering whither the errant 


Dr. Briggs is drifting. 


The Lutheran Quarterly, which takes the place of the Hvangelical 
Review, is devoted to theological, literary, and general discussion, 
especially in the interest of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. The 
January number discusses: 1. ‘‘Emotional Methods in Religion;” 
2. ‘‘The Temptation of Christ and His Impeccability;” 3. ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of Baptized Children to the Church ;” 4. ‘* Le Conte’s Book on Evolu- 
tion as Related to Religious Thought;” 5. ‘‘ Without Temptation; ” 
6. ‘‘The Sunday Newspaper; ” 7. ‘‘ Beneficiary Education;” 8. ‘‘ Litur- 
gical Literature.” These are all strong papers. The first, while rightly 
censuring some modern revival methods, is yet so conservative in its 
views of religious emotion as to favor a spirit of formalism that, as we 
view it, would be fatal to effective evangelical work. The second 
grounds the impeccability of Christ on his proper divinity, which could 
not sin. The third contends ably and vigorously for the right of bap- 
tized children to church membership, The sixth properly ranks the 
Sunday newspaper among the antichristian forces of the times. The 
eighth contains a digest of valuable facts concerning the history of the 


Lutheran liturgical worship. 


The Andover Review for January contains: 1. ‘‘ The Flying Spider; ” 
2. ‘*The Fulfillment of Prophecy; ” 3. ‘‘ Endowments for Newspapers ; ” 
4, ‘Life in the Massachusetts Reformatory;” 5. ‘‘ Revision of the West- 
minster Confession; ” 6, “Editorial.” In the first of these articles we 
have a curious paper written by Jonathan Edwards, before he was thir- 
teen years old, on the habits of the field spider. It shows very uncom- 
mon powers of observation for one so young. The chief interest of this 
number of the Andover centers in the papers of Dr. Briggs and in its 
leading editorial, both of which deal with the relations of the Presby- 
terian Church to the Westminster Confession. Our space only permits 
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us to say that our brethren of that ancient Church have obviously grown 
away from ‘‘ the Coufession,” but are not yet so generally united in their 
Opposition to it as to squarely renounce it, and to take refuge from the 
theological storms which are shaking their creed in the sate port of a 
scriptural Arminianism, whither they are either unconsciously or un- 
willingly drifting. We hail their approach to that port, not only as a 
place of theological rest, but as one from which, by growing into the 
unity of faith, they with us, and all other evangelical Christians, may 


advance with the certainty of victory to the conquest of the world! 


The Contemporary Review for January has: 1. ‘‘ Two New Utopias;” 
2. ‘*Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Novels; ” 3. ‘* Brotherhoods;” 4. ‘* The Latest 
Theories on the Origin of the English;” 5. ** The Unfaithful Steward; ” 
6. ‘‘ Profit Sharing;” 7. ‘‘The Home Rule Movement in India and 
Ireland;” 8. **A Lumber Room;” 9. ‘ Brazil, Past and Future;” 
10. ‘‘ Running for Records;” 11. ‘‘ What Stanley has Done for Africa,” 
(with maps); 12. ** Robert Browning.” The first of these papers shows 
that the pure communism described in Mr. Bellumy’s Looking Back- 
ward fails, as all communal efforts have hitherto done, of taking due 
account of that selfism in human nature which refuses to be controlled 
by regard for the general good. The sixth paper deals very intelligently 
with the economical questions of ‘‘ co-operative associations” and 
‘* profit sharing,” especially with their bearings on the moral and physical 
welfare of the working classes and the advantages they offer to managers 
and owners of industrial establishments, The ninth article gives a bird’s- 
eye sketch of the ‘‘ Past and Future of Brazil.” The eleventh paper 
condenses the substance of Stanley’s recent trip and discoveries in Africa 
into a very graphic and instructive paper, which pays particular attention 
to the geographical results of his exciting and adventurous journey. 


The Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ has: 1, ‘* Clas- 
sical Studies in their Relation to Religious Truth;” 2. ‘‘Condi- 
tions of Church Membership;” 3. ‘‘The Conemaugh Cataclysm;” 
4, ‘*Watson’s Institutes; 5. ‘‘ Why do we Exist as a Denomination?” 
6. ‘*Some of the Foes of Christianity;” 7. ‘‘ Progress of Ethical 
Science.” This is a new candidate for the patronage of a very earnest 
body of Christians. The literary quality of its papers gives strong prom- 
ive of the ability of its writers and editor to win for it deserved success, 
and to make it a high intellectual and ethical force in its denomination. 
Its first article makes a strong plea for classical knowledge as a help to 
ministerial efficiency; its second paper defends the peculiar view of the 
‘* United Brethren” that “the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ, the Sent 
of God, is a sufficient test” of fitness for membership in the Church of 
Christ; the third article gives a thrilling, perhaps rhetorically over- 
wrought, description of the greatest catastrophe of our time. The fourth 
paper is a caustic criticism of Watson’s Jnstitutes, which, while not wholly 
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unjust, is written in a polemical spirit which may be defended, if at all, 
by the evident purpose of its writer to justify his General Conference for 
replacing it with Pope’s theology, in its course of ministerial study. The 
fifth article defends the right of the ‘‘ United Brethren ” to a place among 
Christian denominations. The sixth briefly, but lucidly, points out the 
antagonism of pantheism, materialism, agnosticism, rationalism, and so- 
cialism to the faith of Christ. The seventh paper discusses with ability 
and substantial soundness the grounds of ethical obligation. The edi- 
torial papers are varied, strong, discriminating, and indicate the presence 


of a man ‘born to the tripod.” 


The Catholic World for January, among its most noticeable papers, has: 
1. “Catholic Progress, Old and New;” 2. ‘‘ Wonders of the Nervous 
System;” 3. ‘‘A Protestant Propaganda;” 4. “Church, State, and 
School,” and an editorial on ‘‘the Divorce Question.” The first is an 
inflated pan on the past growth and present prospects of the Roman 
Church in America. Its spirit is manifest in these vain-glorying words: 
‘*Tt is beyond all question that the future of the Christian religion in this 
country is in the hands of the Catholic Church. This is admitted openly 
or tacitly on every side. (?) If Christianity is to continue a factor in the 
growth of our institutions and in the development of our civilization, it 
must be Catholic Christianity. Every other form of Christian belief has 
lost its vitality, and complete disintegration is only a matter of years!” 
So swollen with sectarian conceit is this falsifier of current history, that he 
closes his paper by asking permission to hope that “ ere another century 
dawns” the Catholic religion ‘‘ will reign supreme in the hearts of the 
mightiest, the freest, the most Christian people the world has ever known.” 
Well, he has our permission to hope on, but we kindly suggest to him 
that ten years hence his hope will be “as the giving up of the ghost.” 
The third paper is an ungracious chuckling over the conflict of the Amer- 
ican Board with its patrons. It concludes by informing its readers that 
‘*thé Catholic Church is the only perfect religious society in the world... 
that many of our separated brethren who think and are conscientious 
are beginning to see that the unity which she alone possesses must be 
divine!” Evidently this writer postulates his expectation that men will 
believe this nonsense on the supposition that they are ignorant of the 
history of his Church. Interpreted by its history Romanism has been 
sadly lacking in nothing so much as in credentials of her divinity. 


The Chautauquan for January is rich in the variety and vigor of its 
topics. Especially noteworthy are, Dr. C. K. Adams on ‘‘ The Politics 
which Made and Unmade Rome;” Dr. Buckley’s “Traits of Human 
Nature;” and Professor Weidner’s ‘‘ Recent Objections to the Bible An- 
swered,” in which many rationalistic objections which are ‘false lights” 
are effectually extinguished by the logic of sober facts. Harper’s Mag- 
azine for January sustains its high reputation in a series of excellent 
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papers, among which we note the following, which are skillfully written 
and profusely illustrated; ‘‘ Jamaica, Old and New,” by Howard Pyle; 
‘*The Russian Army,” by a Russian general; ‘‘ Two Phases of American 
Art, by Mrs. L. C. Lillie; ‘‘The Smyrna Fig Harvest,” and ‘St. An- 
drew’s,”’ by Andrew Lang. The Editor’s ‘‘ Easy Chair,” ‘‘ Study,” and 
‘‘ Drawer” are generously filled with wit and wisdom.——The Century for 
January is rich in articles adapted to the needs and tastes of many classes 
of readers. Lovers of art will be pleased with ‘‘ Bubastis,” by Amelia B. 
Edwards, and its twenty-three pictures of ancient Egyptian figures and ob- 
jects; with “Italian Old Masters,” ‘‘ Daumier, Caricaturist,” and ‘‘ Sancho 
Mitarra,”’ with its sketches of Spanish bull fights. ‘* Abraham Lincoln,” 
and the ‘‘ Pursuit and Death of John W. Booth,” will deeply interest all 
who cherish the memory of our martyr president. ‘‘ Present-Day Papers,” 
‘¢The Nature and Method of Revelation,” and ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” will 
meet the wants of those who love grave and practical themes. The 
Methodist Magazine for January is very finely illustrated. Among its 





papers we note as of special interest, ‘‘ Canadian Tourist Party in Europe,” 
‘* Luther’s Country,” ‘‘ The Last Voyage by Lady Brassey,” and ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Deaconesses.”——The Missionary Review of the World for January is 
arrayed in new typographical garments, and well maintains its position 
at the head of the missionary reviews of the world. In its first paper Dr. 
A. T. Pierson affirmatively answers the questiou, ‘‘Is there to be a New 
Departure in Missionsi” He sees signs of a rising missionary spirit 
which is to find expression in vast volunteer movements for the world’s 
evangelization. In ‘‘ Education as an Evangelistic Agency” Dr. John- 
ston recognizes the necessity of education in connection with preaching in 
foreign missions. ‘‘ The Miracles of Missions,” ‘‘The Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Christian Church,” ‘‘ Asceticism in Missions,” and the ‘* De- 


” 


are exceedingly valuable papers. 





partment of Missionary Intelligence 
The Universalist Quarterly for January contains: 1, ‘‘ The Underlying 
Principle of Missions;” 2. ‘‘ Eternal Punishment and the Restoration of 
all Things, as the Bible Teaches;” 3, ‘‘Influence;” 4, ‘‘On Popular 
Study of the Old Testament;” 5. “The New Testament Account of 
Christ;” 6. ‘‘ Hymns as a Basis of Christian Union;” 7. ‘‘The Public 
School Essential to American Institutions;” 8. ‘*The Abyss, or Chaos, 
of the Ancient Cosmogonies;” 9. ‘‘ Second Corinthians v, 1-10.”——The 
Unitarian Review for January discusses: 1. ‘‘ Critical Points in Con- 
tinuity of Natural Phenomena;” 2. ‘‘ Miracles as Marvel and as Magic; ” 
3. ‘*‘ Meditation;” 4. ‘‘ A Profession of Religion;” 5. ‘‘ The Term Ag- 
nostic;” 6. ‘‘ Social Studies;” 7. “ Literary Criticism.”——The English 
Illustrated Magazine for January has: 1. ‘‘Is Life Worth Living ?” 
2. ‘*The Straits Settlements;’ 3. “ Competition and Co-operation 
among Women;” 4. “ Hoorn and Enkhuizen;” 5. ‘‘ The Doll’s House; " 
6. ‘‘ New-Year’s Day in a Persian Village;” 7. ‘‘Cycle of Six Love 
Lyrics;” 8. ‘‘ Dutch Girlhood;” 9. ‘‘ The Ring of Amasis.” 
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USING BOOKS. 
Books are tools. KR. W. Emerson says they ‘‘are the best things well 
used; abused, among the worst.” We can commend the books noticed 
in this number, but the following may be ‘‘used ” to profit in the highest 
sense: The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and Other Critical Essays, by 
Ezra Abbot; Benjamin Franklin, by John F. Morse, Jr.; and The Gospel 
in the Book of Numbers, by Rev. Lewis R. Dunn. 


— ee 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Studies in Eschatology. The Thousand Years in both Testaments, with Supple- 
mentary Discussions upon Symbolical Numbers, the Development of Proph cy 


and its Interpretation concerning Israel, the Nations, the Church, and the 


Kingdom, as seen in the Apocalypses of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Christ, and 
John. By Rev. NATHANIEL West, D.D. Pp.500. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 148- 
150 Madison Street; New York: 12 Bible House, Astor Place l 


The work before us is one of rare interest to investigators of the sure 
word of prophecy, and bears on every page marks of the inost patient and 
intense study, elaborate research, exhaustive scholarship, and much 
familiarity with the sacred Scriptures. The book is the result of many 
years of study of the word of God, with the one purpose of seeking to 
ascertain what the Bible says in reference to the development of the 
kingdom of God on earth—what the character of the past, what of the 
present, and what of the future, age. In this study, the author has not 
only sought to embody the teaching of ‘‘ both Testaments” in reference 
to the millennial kingdom of glory on earth, but has brought to bear upon 
the whole subject the results of the investigations of a vast number of 
the most distinguished scholars in Christendom, English and Swiss, and 
‘* packed ” his pages with extracts from such men as Crusius, Delitzsch, 
Auberlen, Hofmann, Volck, Christlieb, Luthardt, Kiibel, Lange, Orelli, 
Riehm, Keil, Kliefoth, Christiani and Godet, Tregelles, Alford, Elli- 
cott, Milligan, and others of the first standing. The book is one of im- 
mense labor and research. Its purpose is to show that the commonly 
received opinion that the ‘‘ thousand years’ kingdom,” or millennial age, 
is predicted only in the apocalypse of John, is wholly erroneous, On the 
contrary, John was indebted for his revelation of the ages and ends to 
the Old Testament prophets and to Christ himself, and that the chief aim 
of the apocalypse is the organization of all the unfulfilled prophecy, the 
judgment of Christendom, the restoration of Israel, the destruction of 
the final apostasy, the overthrow of the last anti-Christ, the resurrection 
of the faithful dead at the second coming of Christ, and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ in victorious triumph on earth at the end 
of our present age. The author rejects the common view that the Church 
will accomplish, by her agencies and revivals of religion, the conversion 
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of the world to Christ apart from the personal appearing of Christ for 
judgment and salvation, and emphasizes the increasing and fearful apos- 
tasy even now in the bosom of the professing Church, and in all Chris- 
tendom, by means of rationalism, secularism, materialism, false philoso- 
phy and science, and the fact of increasing spiritual decline, boast of 
institutions, and waxing immortality every-where as proof of the truth 
of what the Saviour has taught us to expect in these last days, 

Free, absolutcly, from all the vagaries of so many interpreters who 
have brought discredit on the study of prophecy, Dr. West clings tena- 
ciously to the word of God alone as his first, middle, and last appeal. 
He shows up the Scriptures in their marvelous organic unity as one 
word from the beginning to the end. He adopts the strict literal and 
realistic interpretation of prophecy, maintaining with great Scripture 
authority, and the suffrages of the ablest scholars, that the literal Israel 
is reserved to a glorious future in the visible kingdom of God on earth, 
and that the real vital Christianization of the nations, as such, will be 
the result of the conversion of Israel as a people to Christ, and that this 
great consummation stands in immediate connection with the second 
coming of Christ. 

The first two ‘‘ parts” of the book are a basis for all the rest, being 
a condensed expression of the organic structure and development of 
the Old Testament prophecy, the sixteen canonical prophets being the 
text for the author. The relation of the New Testament prophecy to 
these is shown in a strictly scientific manner. The plenary inspiration of 
the Scripture is every-where asserted, and the supreme authority of the 
Bible every-where postulated. All rationalistic tampering with the con- 
tents of divine revelation is deemed a profanation of the Scriptures, the 
office of reason being limited to the ascertainment and value of the evi 
dences that God has spoken, and its right to sit in judgment on the merits 
of what God has said every-where repelled as a revival of Hume and Spin- 
oza in the persons of Church teachers whose mouths should be stopped. 

The remaining eleven parts of the book are supplementary and auxil- 
iary to the main discussion, and handle with patient and profound care 
the question of symbolical numbers, their chronological value, and their 
ideal import. Here we meet with discussions of great clearness on the 
numbers 6, 7, 12, 1000, 144,000, and 666, the monogram of anti-Christ. 
The chapter on the ‘‘thousand years,” the characteristics of these 
years, ‘‘the thousand years in Ezekiel,” and the demonstration that 
“the thousand years of John” are the ‘‘multitude of days” in Eze- 
kiel, ‘‘the third day” in Hosea, and ‘‘his days” in Psa. Ixxii, all com- 
mensurate, and therefore identical, periods, because all bounded by the 
same eschata, in both Testaments, are full of new light and deeply in- 
structive as showing the unity of God’s word and the proof that it is, from 
first to last, the work of the same divine Spirit—one divine mind con- 
trolling all the different writers from age to age—in the unfolding of one 
divine and glorious purpose in timeand space, and looking always to 
one and the same end—the establishment of the kingdom of Christ in 


, 
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glory on earth. It is a demonstration of the unity of faith and hope, as 
to the Messiah’s coming and kingdom, between the Old and New Testa- 
ment saints of God. 

We have room to speak of but one more peculiarity of this pains- 
taking book. The great and difficult problem of the seventy weeks of 
Daniel has engaged the author’s severest attention and labor. Every 
page of the discussion shows his intense brooding and cautious step, as 
he wends his way through a forest of difficulties, on which at last the 
light breaks in marvelous clearness, To appreciate this one must read 
and re-read this part of the author’s work, which is yet as simple as it is 
deep, and profound as it is clear. By appeal to the Scriptures alone he 
solves a problem which for eighteen hundred years has remained un- 
solved, and has been deemed insoluble. He dates the edict to build 
Jerusalem from Cyrus B. C. 586, and sustains it on the ground of Isa. 
xlix, 26-28. He proves from Ezra and Nehemiah that the “ restoration’ 
was a double period, that an interval of fifty-seven years lies in between 
the constructive work of Joshua and Zerubbabel and that of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and that this is the first element in the solution of the chron- 
ological calculation of tle seventy weeks. The a quo of the seventy weeks 
is Cyrus. The ad quem of the first seven weeks is the sixth Darius, when 
the temple was finished and dedicated. Then comes the interval of 


, 


fifty-seven years, an excess so perplexing to all interpreters. These years 
are no part of the seventy weeks, but are Gentile time not included in 
the seventy weeks. Then come the sixty-two weeks beginning with 
thirty-fourth Artaxerxes, according to Nelemiah’s own showing. The 
ad quem, or end of the sixty-nine weeks, or “unto Messiah,” is the advent, 
or birth, of Christ. Then follows, ‘“ after” these threescore and two and 
seven weeks of years, the “cutting off” of Messiah, followed by the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Next follows the great interval between the 
sixty-ninth and seventieth weeks, or Roman times of the Gentiles as 
opened out, not only by Daniel, but by Christ himself interpreting Daniel. 
At the close of these ‘‘ times of the Gentiles,” comes the final seventieth, 
or ‘‘one week,” in which the ‘* day of the Lord ” occurs, and forms the 
basis of John’s apocalypse, where the same ‘‘one week,” divided as in 
Dan, ix, 27, is found—namely, into three and one half and three and one 
half years, or twice twelve hundred and sixty days, when the mystery of 
God is finished under the sounding of the seventh trumpet. The whole 
discussion is of the most exciting interest, and cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of every earnest student of prophecy. The learning by which 
it is supported is immense, and the Scripture proof seems irrefutable. 
All goes to establish the absolute truth, inspiration, and perfection of the 
word of God, and is a signal blow to all rationalistic methods of studying 
the Bible, on the one hand, and all vain and vapid idealizing or spiritual- 
izing away of the objective contents of prophecy on the other. What 
the author gives us is a Scriptural, scientific, and intelligent view of the 
whole scheme of prophecy from the restoration of Israel under Cyrus to 
the final restoration under Him of whom Cyrus was the type. 
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The character of the ‘‘times of the Gentiles,” or, in other words, the 
‘Church historical period,” or times of the so-called “ Christian state,” 
is set forth in vivid colors in the last chapter of the book, and the light 
of Scripture thrown upon this period of conquest, missions, and apostasy, 
with concentrated force. To the whole book an appendix is added of 
vast and conclusive value. Twenty-four of the first scholars in Christen- 
dom are massed in phalanx on the interpretation of the ‘‘ first resurrec- 
tion,” and the question has become a settled one forever. Then follow 
two extended extracts on the ‘‘millennium ” and the ‘‘ apocalypse,” 
from the writings of two giants in scholarship, one from Professor Bleek, 
the other from Professor Ewald, the last probably the ablest and most 
comprehensive piece of exposition of the whole plan of the apocalypse 
ever written by any one. Delitzsch, Orelli, and Lister follow, on ‘‘ex- 
alted Zion.”” The whole closes with the concluding words of the author, 
We know of no work on the subject of the ‘‘ thousand years” to be com- 
pared with this; and without uttering a final judgment as to the success 
of the author in his arduous undertaking, we commend it to every one as 
a book full of learning, and, what is better, of devotion to the inspired 
word of God. Students of prophecy will give it a hearty welcome. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and other Critical Essays. Selected from the 
Published Papers of the late Ezra ApBot. 8vo, pp. 501. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. Price, cloth, $3 50. 

The New Testament was the special subject of the critical examination 

of the learned author of this volume. To this task he brought all the re- 

sources of a cultivated and sympathetic mind, with a large acquaintance 
with patristic literature, and a scholarly mastery of the Greek in which 
the greater portion of it was written. It would seem as if the fourth gos- 

pel had strong attractions for him. He knew that its authorship was a 

controverted point, and that its inside view of Jesus had been con- 

strued into the opinion of a mere theologian who knew nothing of the 

Master personally, and who sought to displace the simple characterization 

of the Synoptists with a theological architecture that, ornamental enough 

in the literary sense, was yet delusive in its teaching and meaning. 

Hence, he bends himself in the opening essay to a most scholarly defense 

of the tradition that accredits its authorship to the apostle John. By evi- 

dence indisputable he shows that the four gospels were received as gen- 
uine by the Christians of the last quarter of the second century; and 
though a difference of opinion prevails as to the testimony of Justin Mar- 
tyr respecting the book, the author holds that it is unimpeachable, and 
therefore strengthening of the general claim of John’s authorship. He is 


equally skillful in showing that the gnostic sects used it as a genuine book, 
aud then closes the case with a powerful argument from the gospel’s attesta- 
tion of its Johannean authorship. This ‘ essay” is worth the price of the 
book. Nineteen papers on various subjects, chiefly critical or biograph- 
ical, follow, and, though none is equal to the first, the collection contains 
expositions of difficult texts, and such able comments on textual matters, 
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that the reader will be greatly aided in his studies by soberly considering 

the conclusions of the author, Inu particular, the biographical papers on 

Tischendorf and Tregelles are masterpieces of this kind of literature, and 

worthy of careful reading. In his handling of texts the author proves 

himself a ‘‘ lower critic,” urging many arguments in favor of the purifica- 
tion of the common text, and illustrating preferred views by emendations 
of particular passages. With his exegesis of passages in John’s gospel, 
the Acts, and Paul’s epistles, not all his readers will agree, since the in- 
terpretation of a verse is often the result of a preconceived opinion of the 
doctrine involved or of the book in which it is found. Like scholars in 
general, Dr. Abbot had his prepossessions, which he did not wholly set 
aside in his examination of the Greek texts; and, while we have not the 
space to indicate our variation from his conclusions, we believe that many 
of his readers will mentally debate with him, and on as good linguistic 
grounds reach other conclusions. As a whole, the volume is a monument 
of learning, toil, skill, and honest investigation, and it will serve to per- 

petuate his work among those who delight in pushing forward toward a 

final understanding of truth. 

A Manual of Bible History: in Connection with the General History of the World. 
By the Rev. WittiAM G, Biarkrg, D.D., LL.D. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. 12mo, pp. 504. Edinburgh and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. Price, 
cloth, $1 75. 

Bible history, with the supernatural element omitted, is incomparably 

grander in the orderly progress of its events than profane history; but, 

with the supreme element visible at every turn, it becomes radiant with the 
divine purpose, shedding light on providential methods and the finality 
of redemption. The author does not make the history he writes, but 
closely follows it as given, commencing with the creation, and keeping 
up with it, notwithstanding its vacillations, until the close of the apos- 
tolic régime. He has not written a stereotyped account of events; on the 
contrary, the history in his hands is a current of life, whose rhythmic 
motion he catches at the first and never loses it, though the speed of his 
travel is rapid, and the area which he surveys is marvelous for extent and 
beauty. Scriptural history has characteristics of its own, which, while 
describing, he enriches by archeological evidences which the later sciences 
have discovered; and thus the old stories seem to repeat themselves as 
if they were really new or of recent occurrence. In addition to the scien- 
tific glamour with which Dr. Blaikie invests the sacred narrative, he joins 
to it a brief account of the nations contemporaneous with Israel, furnish- 
ing the reader a concise recapitulation of those peoples of antiquity who 
were identified to some extent with the fortunes and misfortunes of the 

Jewish race. Viewing the book in the light of these facts, it may be re- 

garded as one of the solid works that the close student is ever seeking. 

It is not romantic in its style or spirit, but the glow of true history is on 

every page, and the scholarly enthusiasm of the author captures the 

reader all along the route from the prehistoric eon to the dénowement of 
the apostolic programme. 
20—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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The People's Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseru Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. Vol. XI. The Book of Job. 8vo, pp. 
454. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

Job is an Old Testament character as unique in moral quality and re- 
sources as he is interesting in his conduct under adversity. Much disput- 
ing has occurred over the historical verity of the book bearing his name, 
and even over the personality of Job himself. The allegorists interpret 
the whole as a moral drama with certain high theological questions in 
view, and hold that in this respect the book is as instructive as if it were 
the narrative of actual events in life. Against this position we may urge 
that Ezekiel definitely quotes Noah, Daniel, and Job as historic charac- 
ters. His purpose would not allow him to quote one mythical and two his- 
torical persons; if Job is mythical, then Noah and Daniel are mythical. 
Besides, James in his epistle refers to Job as an example of patience, 
which so practical and undramatic a writer would not do if his pattern 
were unreal. Furthermore, the Book of Job is not referred to in the 
Scriptures as attempting a theodicy, but rather as illustrating divine prov- 
idence in human affairs and the ability of man through grace to overcome 
the adverse forces of life. Hence, while the book is majestic as a piece 
of literature and is superior as a revelation of the truths relating to life, 
it is regarded by the believer as precious in its influence in helping him 
to live faithfully to the end. 

Dr, Parker is at his best in the exposition of this marvelous poem, Not 
strictly critical, he ever verges on acute analysis, and succeeds in disen- 
gaging the hidden meaning of the difficulties in the text. He certainly 
excels in the description of his own ideas, and imparts a reverential spirit 
to the deductions the passages under discussion seem to justify. Many of 
the textual and historical problems over which the critics have wrought 
with anxiety he properly eschews, as the volume is designed for the 
‘* people ” rather than scholars. Not the least important section of the 
work are brief expositions of special passages under the heading, ‘‘ Hand, 
fuls of Purpose.” We render a service to students of this particular 
book in recommending this volume to their quiet and faithful con- 
sideration, 

Jesus Brought Back. Meditations on the Problem of Problems. 3y  JosEPH 
HENRY CROOKER. 12mo, pp. 214. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 

The opinion prevails among destructive critics that Jesus was misunder 

stood by his apostles and immediate followers, and that the Christian 

Church, from the time of its establishment to the present hour, has never 

entertained right conceptions of his character, ministry, and teachin. 

They hold that he has been invested with clouds, myths, and speculations 

which the scholarly spirit of the present century is rapidly extinguishing; 

and that in due time he will appear, not as theology represents him but 

as he really was, superhuman in instinct and aim and yet human in im- 

pulse, impression, and grandeur of nature. The author expends his 


effort in producing proofs of the existence of artificial interpretations of 
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his work, and of the necessity of bringing him back to a rational life, or 
extricating him from the hands of the gospel-writers and the theologians, 
His Unitarian tendency would impel him to this construction of the Gos- 
pel, and, having accepted the latest results of rationalistic criticism, he is 
prepared to arraign religious traditionalism with the defiance and majesty 
of one intent upon correcting beliefs that have stood more testing, and 
that without collapse, than all other beliefs that have rooted themselves: 
in human history. He is bold enough to pronounce against the so-called 
Messiahism of the Old Testament, saying that the Jews had no expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, which the Christian Church now insists was predicted, 
and declares that the New Testament writers, having in view the purpose 
to link Jesus with the prophecies and make him a Messiah after their own 
minds, wrote not biographical but polemical books, and thus originated 
the doctrine of Messiahism in Jesus Christ. Having accounted for the 
Messiah, the author then proceeds to record his own views of Jesus and 
of the ‘‘ glad tidings” he brought to the world; but he is conscious that 
as the people are enticed from the Christ of theology, so they may become 
indifferent to the Jesus of rationalism, and thus his beneficent life may for 
a time cease to inspire mankind with upward tendencies. We do not ob- 
ject to the publication of this book, however much we repudiate its con- 
tents, because it is well to know just what destructionists hold and pro- 
pose to teach. So soon as the Church shall understand what the critics 
intend to do the better will it know what defense shall be required. and 
the sooner will its apologists be on the field. 


The Gospel in the Book of Numbers. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D.D., Author of 
The Mission of the Spirit, ete. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cran- 
ston & Stowe. 

This book may be fitly described as a free-hand commentary on the Book 

of Numbers. It is not characteristically exegetical or expository, but 

homiletical and practical. By throwing the light of the Gospel back 
upon its events, teachings, and ceremonial institutions, the author has 
been able to trace numerous analogies between them and the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel which they typified and foreshadowed. In working 
out his plan the doctor has freely introduced anecdote, history, experi- 
ence, exhortation, and argument; whatever, in short, he deemed neces- 
sary to the spiritual profit and edification of his readers. His method of 
interpreting the Book of Numbers by the light of the Gospel is so dis- 
creetly applied as not to read more of the Gospel into the thought of the 
wandering Jewish Church than actually entered into their concepts. 
Thus, for example, he does not claim that they discovered the coming his- 
toric Christ and his personal propitiation for the sins of mankind in their 
sacrifices and in the brazen serpent, albeit they did perceive, perhaps 
dimly, those fundamental truths which Christ subsequently manifested 
in his person, teaching, and death. Should his reader think that the 
dector attributes more such pereeptions to Moses and his people than 
they had attained, he has but to place this Book of Numbers in the light 
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of those impressive manifestations of the divine person, holiness, justice, 
love, mercy, and forbearance previously made to them through their great 
leader during their sojourn in the Sinaitic region, to be convinced that 
our author has not overestimated the measure of their knowledge. Had 
not God spoken to them ‘face to face?”? Had they not thereby acquired 
the sublime idea of his immanent presence among them, loving, protect- 
ing, guiding, and quickening them to both ceremonial obedience and 
spiritual affections? Hence, though unable to see God in the full beauty 
of his character and in the highest regenerating power of his Spirit as he 
is revealed in the Gospel, they were, nevertheless, in substantial posses- 
sion of its underlying truths, which were destined to reconcile mankind 
to God and to one another through the love of which Jesus was to be the 
consummate expression. Thus understood the Book of Numbers will be- 
come to many much more profitable reading than in the past. In thus 
interpreting one of the Old Testament books, Dr. Dunn has rendered an 
intellectual and spiritual service to the Church which it will not be slow 
to accept. Not the least valuable of his critical positions is his lucid 
demonstration of the Mosaic authorship of Numbers, } 


The Human Moral Problem. An Inquiry into Some of the Dark Points Connected 
with the Human Necessities for a Supernatural Saviour. By R. R. Coun. 


16mo, pp. 69. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

The author has the right to do his own thinking, but as it is not his pur- 
pose especially to defend evangelical doctrines, he can hardly hope for 
eulogy from evangelical teachers and believers. Early influenced by a 
wrong theology, he undertakes here to frame one to suit himself, abjur- 
ing certain views that are considered fundamental in the Christian faith, 
and which never have been overturned by heretic or false critic. In his 
discussions he abandons the word ‘‘sin”’ and substitutes ‘‘ the forbidden,” 
and while recognizing that ‘forgiveness’ is a pre-eminent idea in the 
Scriptures, he prefers to treat of the Saviour not as the Forgiver, but as 
the Preventer, of wrong. He holds that prevention is better than cure; 
but when man is diseased he needs a cure, and this the Gospel prescribes. 
He also dissects the word ‘‘ depravity,” and holds some curious notions 
respecting it. Evidently the author is inquiring, but there is no need 
of breaking with evangelical teaching in order to inquire into or to find 
the truth. 


Second Series of Lectures to My Students. Being Addresses Delivered to the Stu- 
dents of the Pastor’s College, Metropolitan Tabernacle. By C. H. SpurGgon, 
President. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

The model Christian preacher of England is Mr. Spurgeon. Though en- 

dowed with executive force, his great fame has been acquired by the 

achievements of the pulpit, and all else in his history must be viewed as 
incidental or accessory to the main success. He, therefore, is competent 
to instruct the neophyte in all that pertains to effectiveness in pulpit 
ministration, and should be heard when others ought to be silent. In 
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this volume he unbosoms the secrets of ministerial activity and influence, 
omitting nothing essential, but treating of mannerisms, elocution, con- 
victions, and the aims that should occupy the thought and govern the 
spirit of the earnest minister. The ten lectures derive zest and flavor 
from their autobiographical character, and embody more practical homi- 
leties than can be found in any text-book of the period. In style he is 
strictly conversational, rarely deeming it his duty to ornament what he 
says by figures of rhetoric, or strengthen his teachings by the forms of 
logic. He is felicitous in sketching out-door preaching, and adverts to 
American examples of this style as the best that history furnishes. More 
than all, he is serious in demanding a ministry of positive qualities, with 
positive doctrines to preach, and a positive faith in them. In a small 
compass the great preacher has crowded a. description of the essential 
elements of the ministerial life; and, as such, the book is to be preferred 


to many others. 


The Book of Revelation, By WitutaM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 8vo, pp. 392. New York: 
A. C, Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The Apocalypse has been the subject of ridicule, reproach, and misin- 

terpretation. It has suffered in general estimation from the suspicion 

that it was unintelligible; and, perhaps more than any other book in the 
canon, it has been neglected both by the scholar and the common reader. 

The interpretations given of it have not contributed to its popularity or 

influence, but rather turned the thought of the Church from it. It has 

been tortured into a vindication of certain millennial theories, into a pro- 
phetic declaration against the papacy, and into a declaration of doom 
against Protestantism. Sometimes the interpreter sees in it the military 
programme of history; then from another angle he detects the unveiling 
of the progress of republican government on the earth; and from still 
another point of observation he traces the steady march of the Christian 
religion to universal triumph. This is interesting but unsatisfactory. 
When, therefore, without ostentation, and keeping within the bounds of 
the book, Dr. Milligan proposes to exhibit its real teaching, we are ready 
to listen to him, and rejoice if he removes the veil. At once he changes 
our whole attitude toward the Apocalypse by declaring, in its own terms, 
that it is not a mystery, but a ‘‘revelation of Jesus Christ,” and with this 
torch in hand he explains the successive stages of this revelation. As he 
proceeds with the unfolding he makes it clear that the book relates to the 
development of the Church, which is the body of Christ, and that the 
trumpets, the horses, the seals, and the beasts, all enigmatical symbols, 
are expressive of the conflict of the Church with pagan and infidel forces, 
and that the fall of Babylon is the figure of the decline of all opposition 
to truth. The interpretation is enforced by a profound scholarship both 
in the Scriptures and Church history, and is enriched by an elegance of 
expression that silences the tendency to criticism, It may be that it is 
too early correctly to interpret this symbolical book, but Dr, Milligan has 
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certainly brought the Church under obligation to him for his fascinating 


exposition, even though he may have failed to disclose the secret of the 


great revelation. 


David: His Life and Times. By Rev LLIAM J, DEANE, M.A., Rector of Ashen, 
Essex. 16mo, pp. 222. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Cloth, $1 
In his biographical aspects David is an excellent subject forthe writer. As 
a man, a father, an author, and a king he was conspicuous in the history 
of Israel, and gave the kingdom over which he so long ruled a permanent 
renown. Into these particulars the learned rector enters in his discus 
sions in this volume, furnishing an instructive account of the sweet 
Psalmist and his influence in the kingdom of God. He pays special 
attention to the infirmities and the sins of David, defending him from 
reproach, and yet in no sense toning down his offenses. David was simply 
a man, and bore a man’s blemishes in his character; but he was a great 
man, and animated with a beautiful devotion to the divine purposes as 
they appeared to him. It is the popular delineation of the characteristics 
of the royal ruler that makes up the worth of this memorial volume. 
The omission of the critical question of the Psalms, or of David’s share 
in their production, is well enough in a plain biography; but the scholar 
must have something on this subject before he can properly judge of the 


collection as a whole. 


Church in Modern Society. By Jutios H. Warp. 12mo, pp. 232. Boston 
and New York: Hougliton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The sociological mission of the Church, with the obstacles to its accom 
plishment, is fairly if not amply indicated in this well-written book. Dis- 
tinguishing between the Family and the Church, and also between the 
State and the Church, the author attempts to show the false position the 
Church occupied with respect to both in the past, especially prior to the 
Reformation. Since that period new conceptions have obtained respect- 
ing government and religion, and a constructive unity in religious forces 
has been all but manifest. Whatever the relation of the Church to the 
family, the people, and the nation, the author insists that the only unity 
possible is an ethical and spiritual one, and this he deems sufficient, 
and as fulfilling both the idea of the Church and the instructions of its 
Founder. He is not in sympathy with antiquated doctrines, nor with 
the policy of enforcement of organic forms upon the people, nor with 
the pre-eminence of liturgy as a means of worship. Holding that ‘‘ the 
Church is the sphere of man’s spiritual education” (p. 75), he grounds 
all criticism of ecclesiasticism upon its departure from this purpose, and 
all hope of unification upon the recognition of this primal idea. Taking 
occasional exception to the treatment of some of the questions raised, we 
confess to an enjoyment of this book, because its review of the historical 
Church is on the whole correct, its criticism of the inclusive spirit of the 
Church is just and needful, and the outlook of its future triumph is pre- 
possessing and withal scriptural. 
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Lessons of Hope. Readings from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by J. 
LLEWELYN Davies. 16mo, pp. 248. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

As Mr. Maurice was not exactly the apostle of the doctrine of hope, 

nor at all optimistic in temperament or educated expression, it seems like 

an unmeaning mistake to draw “lessons of hope” from his writings or 
deliverances. Still, in the absence of a high order of faith, which is the 

*- evidence of things not seen,” he availed himself of that other grace 

that made life endurable, and fashioned in his soul the expectation of 

another probation for man. In philosophy he was a neoplatonist, and as 

a theologian he was a transparent rationalist, expounding the Old Testa- 

ment and the Christian systems from the adverse critical interpretation of 

the German system. In this volume the compiler has somewhat avoided 
both the Platonic and the rationalistic teachings of the author, and has 
shown excellent taste in his selections from the abundant material in his 
hands. He found paragraphs in sermons and lectures that represent Mr. 

Maurice in his most favorable and sympathetic relations with Christian- 

ity, and these afford pleasant reading, and even strengthen the soul in its 

lofty desires. More than this it would be untrue to say. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. Based on Hagenbach and Krauth. 
By REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER, Professor of Theology in Augustana Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. 12mo, pp. 243. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The encyclopedy of theology is virtually a science. It is not only re- 

duced to a usable form, but it is classified into divisions and subdivisions 

after the manner of geology and chemistry, and so takes rank with them, 

Professor Weidner's scientific scholasticism appears on every page of this 

book, which is the second of a series of three volumes on the general 

subject. In this volume he deals with historical and systematic the- 
ology, showing not what theology is, though the reader is indirectly ap- 
prised as he goes along of its general trend, but where it is taught, and 
who are the theologians teaching it. He finds the majority of writers 
in Germany, England, and America have done but little in this depart- 
ment. The author would not claim that his list of works mentioned on 
any subject is exhausted; but it is sufficient for the practical student, and 
as a reference book is certainly worth the having. In an appendix of 
nearly equal length to the main portion he sketches the history of dog- 
matics, furnishing a very reliable epitome of work in that department. 

Taking the book as a whole, with its brevity, accuracy, and sufficiency, 

it may be honestly commended to the attention of the inquiring. 


The Footsteps of St. Paul in Rome: An Historical Memoir, from the Apostle’s 
Landing at Puteoli to his Death, A. D. 62-64. By 8S. RussELt Forses, Arche- 
ological and Historical Lecturer on Roman Antiquities; Author of Rambles in 
Rome, ete. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, pp. 92. London 
and New York: T. Nelson & Sous. Price, cloth, 40 cents. 


This book is more valuable than it seems on first inspection. It grows as 
it is read, and as the plan of the author is discovered. He does not un- 
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dertake a complete biography of the great apostle, but for the most part 
confines himself to his labors and trials in the seven-hilled city, support- 
ing every statement by incontestable historical evidence, and producing 
the latest archeological testimony in favor of his narrative. It must be 
confessed that he illuminates some obscure questions, and brings Paul 
forward in a bass-relief attitude, so to speak, on the pages of the past. The 
reader will learn something of the Church of Rome, of the epistles that 
Paul wrote from Rome, of his routes of travel, and of his broad mission- 
ary purpose, stimulated by a model zeal as he went forth into the pagan 
world. The Appendix discusses the oft-raised question of Peter's visit 
to the imperial city, and other matters of interest. The book is worth 
more than its price, which cannot be said of all the issues of the press. 


The Lord’s Prayer. A Practical Meditation. By Newman Hawi, LL.B. With 
an Introduction by TuEopore Cuyter, D.D. Second Edition. 12mo, 391. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. Price, cloth, $2. 

Without circumlocution, condensed into a few brief petitions, and di- 

vinely reverential in every word, the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” so called has been 

accepted by the Church of the ages as a model, both as respects its con- 
tents and the spirit that resides in it as a whole. In its most ordinary 
sense it is intelligible to a child; but in its wider meaning, without being 
occult, it comprehends the majestic truths of religion, and is profound 
enough for the ripest theologian or the most acute philosopher. Not all 
students of this prayer have appreciated its height, breadth, and depth ; 
but now and then a thinker casts his line into unfathomable waters, and 
brings up a few pearls which go to ornament faith and to make beautiful 
the duty of fellowship with God. In Mr. Hall’s attempt to extract the 
true meaning of the several petitions of this prayer we discover a de- 
vout spirit, and an honest purpose to aid his readers in understanding the 
significance of prayer as a spiritual force and its relation to the Chris- 
tian life. On the general subject he is thoroughly scriptural, and in 
detailed examinations he is rich in classical statement and well fortified 
in the conclusions he reaches, Other writers have varied in their inter- 
pretations of the particular petitions, but if they should not agree with 

Mr. Hall they must allow that his key does unlock the spiritual mysteries 

of the great prayer, that the book is stimulative of the devotional spirit, 

and excites the soul into a broader fellowship with humanity, duty, and 
divine realities. 


The Sermon Bible. I Kings to Psalm LXXVI. Vol. ii, 12mo, pp. 520. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1 50. 
As one of an intended series on the whole Bible, this volume commends 
itself as rich in homiletical suggestion and valuable to those who must 
preach the Gospel. It is not a commentary, for it does not deal with 
every verse, nor does it indulge in profound textual criticism or enlighten 
the reader on the great problems of historical and literary inquiry touch- 
ing the sacred records, It mainly consists in choice excerpts of sermons 
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or close comments on particular passages and paragraphs, by distinguished 
expositors and preachers, furnishing not only an excellent interpretation, 
but also the germs of a great body of sermonic literature. The independ- 
ent thinker will know how to use such material; the dependent minister 
may tind too much here for his good, because, taking advantage of it, he 
will rob himself of that discipline necessary to efficiency and thoroughness 
of investigation. Giving the idea of the book, the reader must decide 
whether he should purchase it. 


Candid Reasons for Renouncing the Principles of Antipedobaptism. By Preter Ep- 
WARDS. (Originally Published in 1795.) With Recommendatory Note. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 152. Edinburgh: James Gemmell. New York: Wilbu 
B. Ketcham. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The republication of a book nearly one hundred years old can be justified 
only on the ground of its general value, and, if of a theological character, 
because of its special opportuneness arising from pending controversy or 
supposedly fixed beliefs in the Churches. The author of this work was 
for ten years a Baptist minister in Scotland, faithful, industrious, scholarly, 
and of excellent repute; but, after diligent study of the subject of pedo- 
baptism, he concluded that it had a scriptural basis, and henceforth dis- 
solved his connection with his congregation. The,work is the mature 
thought of this conscientious thinker, containing arguments for infant 
baptism that have never been answered, and refuting objections that have 
always been considered by antipedobaptists as conclusive in their behalf. 
The book is strictly controversial, partaking of the spirit of the Scotch 
polemic, but, withal, is honest toward opponents and reverential of script- 
ural teaching. It would not be proper to say that it isa new enforcement 
of pedobaptism, but it may be said that it is a striking defense of the 
position maintained by many Churches, and if read will strengthen those 
who may have wavered in their faith, or who never accepted it as a cere- 
monial doctrine of revelation. 


Unto the Uttermost. By James M. CAMPBELL. 12mo, pp. 254. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
In reading a book of this type we should not fail to distinguish between 
truth and theory, or the theology that grounds itself in the Scriptures and 
the view that is born of enthusiasm or the moral instincts of humanity. 
The author, believing in the great truths of the Gospel, seizes and welds 
them into a harmonious revelation of human destiny; but he allows him- 
self, by a rationalizing process, to go beyond what is written, and to de- 
clare a private interpretation with the emphasis with which he utters the 
mighty truths of God’s word, As a Congregational minister he is not 
under the same restraints as those who have accepted a definitive creed; 
hence he indulges in the largest liberty in his study of his subject, and, 
beginning with truth, ends with theory—others would say heresy. It is 
not possible to exalt too highly the redemptive work of Christ, nor is it 
unwise to impress upon the sinful the magnitude and plenitude of salva- 
tion; but the limitations of the provisional redemption also should be 
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faithfully declared, lest it be misunderstood and souls perish from delu- 
sion. At times the author insists upon these distinctions, showing that 
all sin involves eternal loss, and pointing out the danger of eternal sin; 
but he also encourages the belief of another probatior after death, so that 
all, if they will, may finally return to God. It is the advocacy of this 
extra-biblical theory of a second probation that compels us to dissent from 
the stirring exposition of the divine propitiousness which is the object of 
the book. The author is reverent in spirit, humane in impulse, energetic 
in argument, and hopeful in his outlook for the future of the race; but he 
assumes too much in his statements concerning the future life, and is some- 
what reckless in his attempt to break down the barriers of redemption. 
When he is not scriptural he is speculative, but as earnest and self-confi- 
dent in the one case as in the other. Read with discrimination, he will 
broaden one’s view of the possibilities of redemption, and at the same time 
indicate the necessity of a faith restrained within the limits of revelation. 


Sermon Stuff. By S. D. McConwett, D.D. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. 236. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, $1. 

Though not an elegant title, Sermon Stuff is descriptive of the contents 
of the book. The outlines of fifty-seven sermons are given for the benefit 
of those who need such ‘‘ stuff.”’ It is a book of skeletons truly, ghostly in 
their literary form, and, if suggestive of having once lived, they certainly 
fail to raise the expectation that they will ever live again. Yet in the 
hands of a deft clergyman, an expert who understands the power of the 
resurrection, it is possible they may again speak, breathe, and do their 
first works over again. The author believes they have stood the experi- 
mentum crucis, and this we have no right to challenge. The fact is, how- 
ever, the minister should make his sermons; and the majority do. 


Our Rest Day. Its Origin, History, and Claims. With Special Reference to 
Present-day Needs. By THomas Hamitton, D.D., Belfast. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, pp. 185. Edinburgh: James Gemmell. New 
York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


This is not a commonplace book on the subject of the Christian Sabbath. 


It is true that old students will discover familiar arguments, and many 
facts that have frequently been used in the controversy, but they will also 
trace new veins of thought, and such a combination of the scriptural teach- 
ings as to assure them of the absolute invulnerability of the position of the 
Christian Church relative to the sanctity and authority of the Sabbath day 
now observed throughout Christendom. The origin of the Sabbath lies not 
in Jewish law or in the Jewish religion. Its introduction and authoriza- 
tion date from the final work of the creative week, and the Judaic relig- 
ion merely republished, with expanded explanations and injunctions, the 
claims of the original institution. In like manner the Christian religion, 
appropriating the institution, fixed the day for its observance, being gov- 
erned in this choice by a significant event in the history of our Lord—as 
the Jews, for a special reason in their history, adopted the seventh-day 
Sabbath. The author is swept along by this thought with irresistible 
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force to conclusions that perfectly harmonize with the Scriptures and the 
theology of the Church. He is at pains to notice all the difficulties and 
objections that have been made to this historic position, answering them 
lucidly, cogently, and with great fairness to the other side. In his prac- 
tical hints concerning the violations of the Sabbath, and the duty of a 
strict observance of it in spirit and letter, he shows himself a powerful 
instructor, and writes words that Christian people should soberly ponder. 
We do not undertake to more than indicate the spirit and worth of this 
choice monograph; but we cheerfully add that the devout scholarship, 
and the fruit of a patient exegetical study of the Scriptures which it ex- 
hibits, contribute not a little to the defensive position the Christian min- 
ister desires to assume on this question. 


Recognition After Death. By the Rev. J. ASPINWALL Hopes, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
184. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 

The author has on his hands a perplexing subject, because, while the 
conviction that disembodied souls recognize one another quite generally 
prevails among Christians, the grounds of that conviction have never been 
adequately stated. It is one of the riddles of theology, to be solved, not 
in a theological way, but by making the Scriptures more transparent and 
truth less dogmatic and formal in presentation. Nor may it be deter- 
mined by a scientific method, for the standing objections to the doctrine 
are chiefly scientific and agnostic. We look, therefore, rather to a pro- 
founder examination of the Scriptures for the settlement of a question that 
lies deep in human hearts, and is comforting as it is developed into an 
affectionate affirmative. Dr. Hodge first answers objections to the doc- 
trine, which prepares him for a scholarly defense of it on Scriptural 
grounds, and if the argument be not exhaustive it is at least corroborative 
of Christian belief and satisfying to human hope. Perhaps he makes too 
much of certain ‘‘ methods of recognition,” but he is led into this depart- 
ment of inquiry by having substantiated the fact of recognition, which 
is the main point in issue. With objections out of the way, and argu- 
ments at hand in behalf of the doctrine, we can receive it as an intimation 
of God to cheer a world on its rapid march to the tomb. 


PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE, 

An Introduction to Political Economy. By Ricwarp T. Ery, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, pp. 358. New 
York: Chautauqua Press. Price, $1. 

Though written for the Chautauqua public, the book is of such a charac- 

ter as to be suitable for the still larger number of students and inquirers in 

our great commonwealth outside of the charmed literary and scientific 
circles of Chautauqua. Political economy, however defined, is a subject 
of vast moment to the American people, inasmuch as it includes not only 
the principles of our social and economic life, but also all the destructive 
forces of socialism and anarchy which are intermittingly exhibiting them- 
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selves among us. The author wisely undertakes to set forth the nature of 

‘* political economy”’—in what sense it is a science—and how it is related 

to society. He freely discusses the growth and characteristics of the in- 

dustrial movement, and the various stages of the economic development 
of civilization. Of methods, laws, the factors of production, the regula- 
tion of international commerce, wages and the wage-system, monopolies, 
public finance, and the evolution of social problems he writes briefly, but 
sufficiently for his purpose. This book is not a substitute for the larger 
text-books on the subject, but it stimulates the political student to read 
them, which is the great point aimed at by any preliminary treatise. 

Still, if the reader stops with this comparatively superficial treatment of 

great political problems he will not be wholly unable to interpret social 

movements, or the growth of our industrial organism. 

Preparatory and College Latin Courses in English. Condensed and Consolidated 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 12mo, pp. 498. New York: Chautauqua 
Press. Price, cloth, $1 30. 

The reader who is without a knowledge of the Latin language has in this 

book the key to the treasure-house of Latin literature, He learns its or- 

igin, its evolution into poetry, history, philosophy and rhetoric, and the 
reason of its vast influence in the realm of letters. Mastering these pages 
he will be familiar with Sallust, Ovid, Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Tacitus, Hor- 
ace, Pliny, and Quintilian, and their accomplishments in polite and pro- 
fane literature. He will be impressed with the strength and beauty of 
pagan culture, and be led to wonder if, with their boasted superiority, 
our modern thinkers have entirely eclipsed the poets, philosophers, and 
historians of the Rome of other days. The author has not sought to 
draw invidious distinctions, but he has so described the intellectual spirit 
of pagan Rome, and so set forth its intellectual types, as to suggest the 
question of comparison, which the reader will doubtless gravely consider 
before he pronounces a final judgment. The influence of the Latin writ- 
ers is manifest in Mr, Wilkinson, who is brilliant in expression, philo- 
sophic in analysis, and as rhetorical as if he had been under the instruc- 
tion of Quintilian himself. The book is in the course of the Chautauqua 

Literary and Scientific Circle, but it is leaping the bounds of ‘‘ pent-up 

Utica,” and is read by multitudes who have no time to pursue a ‘‘ course,” 

but who wish to know something of the ancient Romans. 


The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other Pleas and Discussions. By FRANCES 
Power Cosppe, Author of An Essay on Intuitive Morals, Religious Duty, The 
Hopes of the Human Race, A Faitiless World, etc. 12mo, pp. 243. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. Price, cloth, $2. 

The book makes various impressions upon the reader. Consisting of 

miscellaneous essays upon several subjects, it is wanting in consecutive- 

ness, and does not, therefore, distinctly indicate its aim. At one time the 
author assails the scientific spirit of the age, at another she employs it in the 
elucidation of her favorite themes. In favor of religion, she prefers Juda- 


ism to Christianity, pleading that it may become a progressive, and cease 
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to be a tribal, faith. The first three essays affect to consist of arguments 
against modern science, prevailing systems of education, and Christianity ; 
the last three relate to the metaphysical process of thinking, the limits of 
knowledge, and the advantages of a country life. The author is very 
anxious that her views on established science and the Christian religion 
shall be accepted, while she appears indifferent as to the effect of her 
teachings on metaphysics. Giving our readers the idea, portent, and 
drift of the book, it is useless to say any thing about its literary charac- 
ter, or the scholarly qualities of the author. We deal not with her but 
with her book, and can see no reason for commending its spirit, eulogizing 
its purpose, or indorsing its arguments and discussions, 


Studies in Pedagogy. By Tuomas J. Morgan, A.M., D.D., Principal of the Rhode 
Island State Normal School; Author of Educational Mosaics. 12mo, pp. 355. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, cloth, $1 75. 

From the days of Plato until now the pedagogic profession among civil- 
ized nations has been in the highest repute, and deservedly so, for unless 
the youth are instructed in at least the elementary branches of learning 
they are quite unfitted for the duties and responsibilities of life. Ina 
sense all scholars are self-educated, but in no sense is one wholly self- 
educated, for he is dependent from his earliest days upon tutors, guides, 
helpers, and even in the stalwart period of life he is not independent 
of the sages, prophets, and pedagogues around him. The pedagogue, 
therefore, has no unimportant place to fill in the social and intellectual 
movements of his time: he is related principally to youth, but in the 
sense of generating an educational influence he affects his age and touches 
the springs of those activities that make or unmake nations. In full ap- 
preciation of the pedagogic office, Dr. Morgan has written a book, prima- 
rily valuable for teachers, but so broad and acute in its generalizations as 
to be of no inconsiderable worth to the scholar at large. From the gen- 
eral view-point, it is not surprising that he places greatest stress upon 
training as the essential of education, that is, that the senses, the imagina- 
tion, the sensibilities, and the will should be trained to co-operate in the 
process of acquisition and thought, and that the pupil should be taught 
how to think, speak, learn, and to use books. The school is the drill- 
board, the training-ground for those who aim at an education, As this is 
in opposition to many theories of education, such as ‘‘ cramming,” task- 
ing the mind with minutia, etc., it meets our highest commendation. 
In a modest way, but assuming the right to speak, the author addresses 
young teachers with advice, pertinent and worthy to be heeded. Not 
infrequently the teacher needs to be instructed in his duties, with its diffi- 
culties and relation to the future of childhood, as much as the pupil needs 
to be taught the preliminary lessons of study and manliness. Teachers 
should read this book; college students will be stimulated to more 
thorough self-training if they will master its instructions, and the gen- 
eral reader, catching its intellectual spirit, will find his mind awakened 
to a new desire if he will trace its discussions. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


John B. McFerrin. A Biography. By O. P. Firzgeratp, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: 

Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 1889. 

This is an eminently readable biography. It records the life of a man 
who once quaintly described himself as one ‘‘born in a cane-brake and 
cradled in a sugar trough.’’ He was born in 1807 in Tennessee, at a time 
when men had to hew their farms out of the wilderness, and their children 
had to acquire the elements of an education, not in academies and col- 
leges, but in the ‘‘old field school.” Hence John B. McFerrin in his 
youth learned more of wood-craft, hunting, and farming than of the 
knowledge taught in schools. But when he was fourteen his strong nat- 
ural powers were quickened into vigorous life by his entrance into the 
school of Christ through the door of a sound conversion. When eighteen 
he became a member of the Tennessee Conference on trial, and began at 
once to display such fidelity to his duties and such rare force of charac- 
ter as to be speedily recognized as one destined to make his mark in the 
Church. Hence, after a few years of work on large circuits, he was 
placed in important city stations. Next, he was appointed to the agency 
of an important college, was elected a delegate to the General Conference 
in 1836, became a presiding elder, and, in 1840, was elected editor of the 
South-western Christian Advocate, in which office he was continued until 
1858, when he was elected Book Agent of the Church, South. In 1866 
he became Missionary Secretary of that Church. In 1878 he was 
again elected Book Agent, which office he continued to fill until his 
death in 1887. 

This was, most assuredly, a very remarkable career, and, since it was 
not the result of fortunate accidents, but of a series of successes won by 
high capabilities amid many gifted competitors, it must be accepted as 
evidence that John B. McFerrin was no ordinary man. By being always 
equal to his opportunities he demonstrated the greatness of his character 
and genius. In the pulpit he won an early reputation as an able, enthu- 
siastic preacher. On the platform he was recognized as a vivacious and 
magnetic orator. On the Conference floor he was regarded as a witty and 
powerful debater. In the presiding eldership, the book agency, and the 
missionary secretaryship he displayed remarkable executive abilities; and 
on the tripod he illustrated the originality, versatility, and strength of his 
mind. In society his Christian cheerfulness and conversational ability 
enabled him to win many friends, 

Such was John B. McFerrin, as we find him portrayed in this interest- 
ing biography by his sympathetic and admiring friend, Dr. Fitzgerald, 
who has shown his skill as a writer of biography by so judiciously using 
his materials as to give his book very largely an autobiographic character. 


Necessarily Dr. Fitzgerald had to bring into prominence the issues 
which led to the secession of the Church, South, and to the war of the 
rebellion, because Dr. McFerrin was a prominent actor in the former and 
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an active participant in the latter. As was to be expected, both the 
biographer and his subject present the Southern view of those sad events, 
from which, of course, we strongly dissent. Nevertheless, we can hon- 
estly commend the irenic spirit of Dr. Fitzgerald, who represents in his 
treatment of these topics the truly fraternal spirit displayed by Dr. 
McFerrin in his later years. We think the North was both conscientious 
and right. This volume shows that the Southern people, in resisting the 
demands of the North, sincerely believed that they were defending what 
they considered to be their rights. It is a pleasing reflection that, while 
both parties still hold fast to their convictions, they can yet shake hands 
over the dark memories of the past, saying, with General Grant, ‘‘ Let 
us have peace!” 


An Outline History of Rome. By Joun H. Vincent and James R. Joy. 16mo, 

pp. 249. New York: Chautauqua Press. Price, cloth, 70 cents. 
The Greeks preceded the Romans to be conquered by them; the Acropolis 
bowed to the Capitolinus; but both the Hellenes and the Latins were from 
the same old Indo-European stock. As the student of civilization is in- 
terested in the evolution of the historic order, he will be instructed if 
he patiently consider one people, with all their developments, before he 
traces the pedigree and progressive stages of another people. Here the 
Roman, first as the subject of a kingdom, then as the citizen of a republic, 
and last, as ruled by an emperor, comes before us, and speaks of the rise 
and fall of his people, or the cataracts in the stream of Roman history. 
This little book compresses the fabulous and the historic, the royal and 
the democratic, in the long history of Rome in the proportions they de- 
serve, and is a succinct account of the important epochs and crises of the 
Roman people from the days of Romulus to the fall of the Eastern empire 
in A. D, 1453. The co-authors have done their work well, Bishop Vin- 
cent’s original conceptions and finishing touches being manifest in every 
chapter. 


Benjamin Franklin. 3y JoHN T. Morse, Jr., Author of Life of John Adams. 
Life of Thomas Jefferson, etc. 12mo, pp.428, Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
It may be said of Franklin, what may not be said of many others who 
have attained a distinguished eminence, that he was ‘‘ born great,” and 
life merely afforded him the opportunity for the exercise of his rare gifts 
and endowments. In early life he exhibited the printer’s aptitude, which 
ripened into the taste of the journalist, which developed into evident in- 
dications of large statesmanship. In service to the country it is difficult 
to decide whether he was more useful in the constitutional conventions 
of the revolutionary period or in the diplomatic courts of England and 
France, for both at home and abroad he was the same unimpeachable 
patriot, and was always master of the situation. Asa private citizen or 
as a public servant he was faithful to the original principles of govern- 
ment, and had much to do with laying the foundations on which the 
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republic was erected. It makes one larger to read of the large man, more 
patriotic to study the true patriot, more philanthropic to breathe the 
spirit of a noble-minded gentleman. The author has attempted to por- 
tray Franklin more especially in his public services, in the volume at 
hand. His subj ct is great enough for a master biographe r; the details 
are of such magnitude as to require fine discrimination and a keen 
analysis properly to assign them their true place in the life of his hero; 
and the space at his command is such that while he must condense he 
must also elaborate, and so present an account of the great political leader 
as to interest the reader and do justice to his theme. In these respects 
Mr. Morse has succeeded, and if his biography does not equal Mr. Par- 
ton’s, it must be said that he did not aim to rival or to imitate it. It 
stands on its own merits, and is comprehensive enough for the average 
political student. 


My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By W. P. Fritu, R.A., Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and of the Order of Leopold: Member of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, and of the Academies of Stockholm, Vienna, and Antwerp. Vol. ii, 

8vo, pp. 333. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 50 





Even an autobiography of a hero, political leader, literary idol, or social 
revolutionist may become stale or lose its edge by uniformity of style 
or monotonous repetitions of the central idea. Mr. Frith has not pro- 
duced the most entertaining reminiscence, nor detailed his life in the 
most attractive manner. He himself is interesting, but the book is an 
ollapodrida, without the unity or consecution that marks the development 
of individual life. The personal element, too, is intense, as if he were 
more anxious to intrude himself before us than to relate the facts or 
events with which he was associated. Nevertheless, Mr. Frith’s corre- 
spondence and acquaintance with great men enabled him to say some 
things worth hearing, and his reflections on art, oratory, and books are 
not without a moderate fascination. He tells an anecdote with ease, and 
describes a dinner with a mixture of relish and excellent taste. The book 
has its up-and-down features which open it to criticism; but the reader 
of the first volume should not be satisfied until he shall have completed 
the sketchy career of the author as it is furnished in the second. 


Between the Lines. A Story of the War. By Captain CHaries Kino, U. §S, A. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 312. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

Children of Gibeon. By WALTER BESANT. 12mo, pp. 447. Price, cloth, $1 50, 

Chita. A Memory of Lost Island. By Larcapio HEARN. 12mo, pp. 204. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

The Princess Liliwinkins. And Other Stories. By Henrietra CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
12mo, pp. 220. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

Captain Polly. By Sopntg Sweet. 16mo, pp. 306. Price, $1. 

Jupiter Lights. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 12mo, pp. 347. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

The above books, issued by the Messrs. Harper, are interesting and well- 

written, and belong to the best class of books for youthful minds. 


